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inscrui-able  Sphinx 

lAfifness  vel-  anohher  invasion? 


.S'f.<r<J>    Uriirir.    Kll?ll: 


IS     SOLD      UNDER      A     GUARANTEE     OF 
COMPLETE     SATISFmCT[ON. 

Distinguished   for   sim- 


plicity,    strength,     and 
entire    freedom    from 
complicated     or    wearing 
parts.     The  pens  are  accurately 
made,     and     the    parts    fit    to     a 
nicety.       Balance     and     form     have 
been  studied   to  give  comfort  in  vv^rit- 
ing  with  large  ink  capacity. 

CATALOGUE    FREE. 


SOLO  BY 
Sr\ri3MER5 

AND 
JEWELLERS. 


MV3I£    TODD  &  CO..   Ltd..  79  and  83.  Hifh  Hilborn. 
Loadon,  W.C. 

A'JJrRVLUN   BJVNCH    (WojImiV:    J.  A.  B'J  IK  •,  2;3 . 
George  Street,  Sydney. 


'  "  1  bought  it  at  Gaunt's 
50  years  ago  !" 


WEDDING  RINGS. 


For  Beauty  of  Design,  Quality  of  Work- 
manship, and  Moderate  Prices. 


E>t.blijhed  1852. 

Watchtiakers,  Jewellers.   Opticians, 
337-339  BOURKE  STREET,  MELBOURNE 

Wrist   Watches   in   Great   Variety. 

WiUe  (or  our  B  C.l.lojue.         EYESXHT  lEilED  GRATIS. 
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CYCLONEl 

FENCES  S  GATES 


THIS  IS  A  STRONG,  CHEAP 
AND  RELIABLE  HANDGATE 

Cyclone  Gates  give  years  of  service  and  always 

look  well.     They  do  not  sag  or  drop  and  are  very 

strong  and  reliable. 

All   Cyclone   Gates  are    sent  out  complete 
with  Hinges  and  Catch. 

Get  our  Cataloeue— Post  Free 

CYCLONE  PTY.  LTD.    459  Swanston  street.  Melbourre 


W.  &  W.— 5U0 


W  &  W.  503 


H 


Cyclone 

Fences  and 
Gates  are 

GOOD" 


Tha  Illustration  shows  one  of  the  Cyclone  Ornamental  Fences  with  Handgate.     Tha 
Cyclone  catalogue  contains  68  pages  of  such  illustrations  and  other  useful  informa- 
tion.    Get  one  to  day  — posted  Free. 

CYCLONE  PTY  LTD.,  459  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne 


CYCLONE    Pty.    Ltd. 

459    Swanston    Street,    Melfcotirne. 

CUT    THIS    OUT    AND     POST    TO-DAY. 

Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459  Swanston  St.,  Me/bourne. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclone  Book  No.  26,  po.st  free. 

Name 

Address  

R.R. 

South   Australian   readers  address  to   123-125    Wayniouth    Street,    Adelaide. 

Thank   you   for  mentioning  Stead's  Keview   when   writing   to  advertiaere. 
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The  Menace  of  Grey  Hair. 

NA  TURALINE 

Restores  Grey  Hair,  Beard  and  Moustache  to 
their  NATURAL  COLOUR. 

When  times  are  bad  and  employment  hard  to  get,  grey  hairs  increase  the 
(lifticulty  of  g-etting:  suitable  work.  You  may  be  in  the  prime  of  life  and  eminently 
I  .ipable  of  filling'  the  position  you  are  applying  for,  but  if  your  hair  is  grey 
then  preference  is  given  to  a  man  who  at  any  rate  LOOKS  younger.  This  truism 
.ipplies   equally   to   men    and   women. 

Consider  the  position  carefully.  You  know  that  in  any  scheme  of  retrenchment 
the  man  or  woman  who  has  grey  hair  is  put  on  one  side  for  the  smarter  and 
younger-looking  person  whose  hair  is  not  grey. 

Now,  my  preparation,  NATURALINE,  can  be  used  without  any  chance  ot 
detection,  and  it  is  absolutely  non-injurious.  It  is  perfectly  harmless  to  both  the 
hodv  and  hair,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  it  has  promoted  the  growth  of  hair. 
NATURALINE  is  made  up  to  suit  every  shade  of  hair  from  fair  to  jet  black,  and 
when  ordeiing  you  should  bear  this  in  mind. 

I  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  whilst  NATURALINE  is  most  effective,  it 
is  quite  harmless  both  to  the  person  and  the  hair.  It  will  do  what  I  claim 
for  it,  namely,  restore  grey  hair  to  its  natural  colour,  (luickly  and  effectively, 
without  harming  the  user  in  any  way.  It  also  gives  the  hair  a  bright,  healthy 
appearance,  which,  apart  from  the  question  of  colour,  carries  the  impression  ot 
youth  and  vitality. 

Use  NATURALINE  now  if  your  hair  is  grey  or  inclined  to  be  grey.  The  mere 
fact  of  looking  young  helps  you  to  keep  young,  and  looking  young  and  feeling 
young  are  great  factors  in  attaining  success — especially  at  the  present  time. 

NATURALINE. 

No.    1 — For  Light-Brown   Hair,   Medium,   or   Medium-Brown   Hair. 
No.   2— For  Dark-Brown  Hair  or  a  Light-Black. 
Extra  Strong — For  Very  Black  Hair. 

Price:    Victoria,   with  Postage,  6/3;    Other  States,  6  8. 

For  all  Diseases  of  the  SCALP  and  HAIR^   consult 

E.  HOLLAND, 

SCALP     AND     HAIR     SPECIALIST, 

195    Collins    Street.     Melbourne. 

Thank   you   for   mentioning  Stead's  Review   when    writing   to   advertisers. 


December  15,  1915. 
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WHAT    PELMAN 
STUDENTvS —  YOUR 

NEIGHBOURS SAY: 


The  writers  of  the  letters  in  which  the  following  opinions  of  the  Pelman  System  of  Mind 
and  Memory  Training  are  expressed  are  all  residents  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  The  full 
names  and  addresses,  with  many  others,  are  given  in  our  book,  "Mind  and  Memory  Training" 
which  is  posted  free.  You  may  know  some  of  the  writers.  In  any  case,  vou  will  find  that 
the  Pelman  System  is  favourably  known  in  your  district,  and  that  there  "is  someone  within 
easy    postal    communication    who    has    had    personal    experience  of  our   methods. 

The  Pelman  System  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  is  kept  up-to-date.  Wo  desire  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  in  no  case  do  we  publish  a  letter  without    the    writer's    expressed    permission 

We   want   to  send  you   our   book,    "  Mind   and   Memory    Training."    and    we   publish    the   letters 
to   show   you   that  the  Pelman   System   is   a  practical  one,  that  it  is  taught  satisfactorily  by  post 
no  matter  where  you  reside,  and  that  the  recent  improvements,  embodied   therein   are  appreciated 
at  this   present   time  by    your  neighbours   m   Australia  and   New   Zealand. 


"  Think  Definitely." 

14th  April,  1914. 
"  Think  Definitely  "  is  my  motto  from  this  on. 
My  powers  of  observation  have  increased  won- 
derfully. Not  only  have  I  had  intense  pleasure 
from  the  study  of  the  lessons,  but,  better  still, 
they  have  been  the  means  of  giving  me  a  greater 
grip  on  practical  things. 

A  Specific  Example. 

12th  June.  1910. 
Only  the  other  day  I  committed  to  memory 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  (25  minutes)  the  names 
and  Specific  Gravities  of  one  hundred  different 
bodies.  ...  If  the  name  of  the  body  is  given, 
I  can  instantly  state  the  specific  gravity;  if  the 
specific  gravity  is  given,  I  can  instantly  state 
the  body.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  this  is  a 
good  feat,  considering  that  there  are  over  four 
hundred    figures   to   remember. 

Derived  immense  Benefits. 

30th  September.  1913. 
I  must  thank  you  very  much  tor  the  interest 
you  have  taken  in  my  progress,  and  for  your 
very  helpful  encouragement.  I  have  enjoyed 
working  out  the  papers,  and  have  derived  im- 
mense benefits  from  the  exercises.  The  Pelman 
Course  is  all,  and  more  than,  you  represent  it 
to  be. 

Mental  Wealth. 

22nd  July,   1913. 
If   it    had    not    been    for  the   encouragement   of 
yourself     and    the     text    books,     I     should     have 
abandoned    Spanish,   but   every    day    I    gain  fresh 
encouragement,  and  return  to  the  task. 

Increased   Business  Ability. 

May  7th.   1913. 
I   am   continually   adding   to   my   business   abili- 
ties   through    practising    Sense-perception.       Your 
lessons  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  me. 


Business  Details. 

_    ,      ,  2nd  September.   1908 

Only  last  week  I  was  able  to  state  with  cer- 
tainty the  number  of  a  cheque  which  was  not 
remembered  by  two  others,  and  I  find  myself 
able  to  remember  much  more  distinctly  details 
ot  my  business,  which,  before  studying  your 
Lessons,  I  was   unable  to  do. 

Stimulating. 

,,,  ,  ,  23rd  April,   1913. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  great 
skill  shown  in  the  composition  of  the  teaching 
matter,  and  to  assure  you  that  it  is  extremely 
stimulating,   and  certain  to  do  much   good. 

Awakened   Ambition. 

,,   .  J     ,   ,     ,  19tl'  March,   1914. 

It  IS  wonderful  the  amount  of  ambition  it  has 
awakened  in  my  mind.  It  has  set  me  on  a  cer- 
tain course  of  action  which  promises  to  turn  out 
to  my   advantage. 

A  Sorter's  Opinion. 

.,,    ,  ,  ,  13th    June,    1911. 

rou  will  be  pleased  to  hear  I  passed  the  ex- 
amination to-day.  Your  System  has  been  a 
great  help  to  me,  as  I  hail  previous  to  taking 
the  Course  a  most  faulty  memory.  I  applied 
your  System  in  committing  to  memory  2094 
names,  along  with  the  distinctive  "  division  " 
associated  with  each  name.  (Details  follow 
here.) 

East  Maitland,   N.S.W. 

28th  March,  1910. 
There  seems  to  be  almost  no  limit  to  this 
improvement — so  much  so  that  most  people  will 
marvel  at  what  is  quite  easy  to  one  of  your 
students.  Although  I  have  always  had  a  good 
memory,  the  study  of  your  Course  has  opened 
up  a  very  much  wider  field  for  the  application 
of  my  mental  powers. 


'Taught  by  Post. 

The  Pelman  System  is  taught 
by  post  in  12  interesting  les- 
sons. It  takes  from  8  to  lO 
weeks  to  complete  the  course. 
Benefits  begin  with  the  first 
lesson ,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout. 

Write  now  to  the  Sec- 
retary lor  Free  Book,  "  Mind 
and  Memory,  Training." 


Cut  this  out  and  post  to'day, 

Tol  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MIND  AND  MEMORY, 

13  Gloucester  House.  Market  St..  Melbourne. 

Please  send  your  free  book.  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training." 

Name _ 

Address 


PELMAN     SYSTEM     OF     MIND 

AND    me:mory    training. 


Ihank    you    for    oieuiionmB   B lead  8    Keview    wn«n    wriiinB    to   adverlisera. 
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The  Aristocrats 
of  Office  Men. 

1642  Seeking  their  Spurs 

this  year. 

I>ast  month  we  drew  attention  to  the  number  of  young  people  seeking  to  qnalify 
for  tlie  degrees  of  the  different  Institiites  of  Accountancy,  and  we  called  these  8tude..tH 
the  "  aristo^'rats  "  of  office  men. 

We  have  got  the  exact  official  figures  from  all  the  Institutes  in  Australia,  aiul 
the   total    sitting   in   1915   was    1642.     Were  you  one  of  these ? 

The  man  who  "  tries  "  has  character;  in  trying  he  develops  his  character.  Even 
if  his  ability  is  just  ordinary  he  will  succeed  if  he  tries  hard  enough,  and  if  his 
efforts  are  intelligently  directed.  Much  time  is  wasted,  and  there  is  much  misdirected 
effort  in  the  trying  of  the  average  young  man,  no  matter  what  outlet  his  energies  may 
seek.  In  the  study  of  Accountancy  ths  is  particularly  the  case,  and  the  wise  young 
man  is  he  who  not  only  develops  his  character  by  making  the  attempt,  but  looks 
round  for  the  intelligent  direction  which  will  make  success  practically  certain  and 
very   much  easier. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  the  1642  mentioned 

820    Sat    in    Victoria 

822    Sat    in    ALL    OTHER    STATES 

AVhat  is  the  reason  for  the  great  preponderance  of  Victorian  Candidates?  It  is 
not  that  they  are  possessed  of  more  character,  more  enterprise,  and  more  ability  than 
other  young  men — certainly  not.  Our  expeiience  has  proved  that  all  young  .Australians 
possess  these  ciualities  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  reason  is  that  tlie  Victorians 
have  availed  themselves  more  freely  of  the  intelligevt  direction  offered  them  by 
Hemingway  and  Robertson's  Correspondence  Schools.  And  yet — such  is  the  nature  of 
this  direction  and  instruction — the  New  South  Wales  men  and  the  men  in  West 
.\u8tralia  or  the  Northern  Territory  tan  benefit  by  it  j>u<t  as  freely  as  the  Victorians 
have  done. 

Hemingway     and    Robertson's     System  of  Postal   Instruction   is  superbly  effective  in 
its   application   to   students,   both   far   and    near. 

It   instructs,    it  directs,   it   helps.       It    is  efficient  /* ^■"^■~^^"~^~"^~~^~"^~— ■— 

in  itself;  the  instructors  are  efficient;  Mr.  Robert- 
son's personal  supervision  is  efficient,  and  these 
combined  send  t'le  pupil — no  matter  where  he 
lives — into  the  examination  room  efficient,  self- 
confident,   and   assured   of  success. 

lyet  us  send  yon  our  full  prospectus.  It  is  most 
instructive! 

We  teach  other  subjects  besides  Accountancy, 
and  we  teach  them  just  as  efficiently,  through 
our  experts  in  the  respective  branches.  .\long- 
side  is   a    list  of   some  of   the  subjects   wc   teach 

Upon    receipt   of    the    coupon    we    will   post    you 
free  prosiicctus.  and  letter  of  advice,   telling  you 
how   to   make  the  most  of   your   ability. 
Send    the  coupon   now. 
Don't    delay— take   this   first   step   now '. 


Put  a  X  against  the  subject  in  which 
you  are  interested,  sign  vour  name  at 
the  bottom,  and   post  to   us  to-doy 


I 


Hemingway  &  Robertson's 

CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS. 
Collins  House.  Collins  Street. 

MELBOURNE. 


EUctrical  Engineering 
Municipal  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering 
Plan  Drawing 
Mechanical  Drawing 
Machine   Drawing 
Freehand  Drawing 
Commercial  Drawing 


Book  Keeping 

Shorthand 

Business  Letter  Writing 

Accountancy 

Business  Law  fc  Customs 

Business  Arithmetic 

Advertising 

Handwriting 

Languages 

Mathematics 

Complete  Courses  for  all  Public  and 
State  Kxams..  Accountants'  Exams.. 
.Muniripal  Clerks,  Auditors  and  Kn- 
guieers'  Exams.,  etc.,  etc.  Our  Exam, 
successes  during  the  pni't  SO  years  are 
the  greatest  in  Australasia. 

Please  send  mo  particulars  of  your 
Correspondence  Course  of  Instruction, 
marked  X  in  above   list. 


Name  . . 

Address. 
S.R.  8 
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r  ALl  E  RES 

PKospHatine 

FOOD. 


FALIERE'S  PHOSPHATINE  FOOD  is  a  most  agreeable 
Food.  It  is  highly  recommended  for  Infants,  Children 
Anaemics,  Convalescents,  and  the  aged. 

Obtainable   from    all    chemists,   grocers    and   stores. 
Sample  tin  posted  on  receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 
JOUBERT  &  JOUBERT,   552  Flinders  St.,  Melbourne. 


Pioneer 
Wood 
Pipe 

is  used  by  the  Fedaral 
and  all  the  State  GoTam- 
ments  and  by  Water 
Boards  and  Irrisation 
Trusts  thronghont  the 
Commonwealth. 


It   is    the    cheapest    piping    (o 
buy,  to  carry,  and  to  lay. 

Send  (or  Catalogue,  with 
prices  and  freights. 


The  Australian 
Wood  Pipe  Co.  Ltd. 

Contractors   to  Federal  and 
State  Governments. 

57   YORK   STREET,    SYDNEY 
I  Head  Office). 

Works  al  Lane  Cove  River,  N.S.W. 
Foofscray,  Vic. 
Port  Adelaide,  S.A. 


Holiday    Time 

is    Kodak 


Time ! 


Wherever  you  go  for  your  holiday,  be  sure  you  take  a 
Kodak,  and  the  memory  of  all  your  happy  times  will   live  for  ever. 

Your  memory  quickly  fails  you,  and  you  have 
nothing  definite  to  show^  for  a  holiday  without 
a  Kodak. 

There  are  Autographic  Kodaks  from  30s.  to 
£15   2s. 

The  No.  3  Folding  Autographic  Kodak  is  com- 
pact and  efficient,  and  takes  pictures  41  x  3i. 
Price,  £4   7s.   6d. 

The  3a  Autographic  Kodak  is  simple  to  operate, 
and  takes  pictures  postcard   size — 5j  x  31.     Price, 


10 


s. 


Ask  for  your  copy  of  very  interesting  Illustrated  Booklet, 
"Holiday  Time   is   Kodak  Time." 
Of  oil  Kodak  dealers  and 

KODAK    (Australasia)    LTD. 

(Incorporating  Baker  &  Rouse  Prop.   Ltd.) 
"THE  BLOCK,"  284  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE.    379  George  Street, 
Sydney.      And    at    Brisbane,    Adelaide.    Hobart.    Toowooinba,    Townsville, 
Rockhamplon,     Broken     Hill,     Wellington.     N.Z.,     Auckland,     N.Z.,     and 
Dunedin,  N.Z. 
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A    Delightful    Xmas 

Present 

To  place  in  your  own  Home, 

The  present  that  will  delight  your  family  and  friends,  that  will  give  pleasure 
and  happiness  to  the  little  ones,  that  will  encourage  their  love  of  good  music, 
that  is  ready  at  all  times  to  give  a  fine  orchestral  or  vocal  concert  in  the  comfort 
of  your  own   home,   in   the  camp,  at  the  seaside  or  in  the  hills. 

PATHEPHONE 

with    its    unwearable    sapjihire    point    and    Pathe    Multitone    sound-box. 

There  is  no  instrument  on  the  market  quite  like  it,  none  which  contains  so 
many  mechanical  and  acou^tic  improvements  and  perfect  workmanship. 

Moreover,  it  is  essoiuially  a  fa.milv  machine,  the 

Absence  of  Dangerous  Needles 

and  its  perfect  simplicity  make  it  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  smallest  child. 

Then  again,  the  Pathe  repertoire  of  selections  is  very  large,  giving  you 
scope  enough  to  gratify  the  musical  tastes  of  everybody  within  your  circle. 

We  would  like  you  to  call  on  us  if  you  can,  and  test  its  beautiful,  clear  and 
mellow  tone — there  will  be  no  obligation  to  buy;  or  send  at  once  for  illustrative 
brochure  and  full  particulars. 

PATHE    RECORDS 

10  in.,  2s.  6d.  11  in.,  Ss.  6(1-  14 in.,  5s. 

ARE   ALL   doubli:-side:d. 

They  require  no  Needles.     They   have  a   beautiful  tone,  and  the  fact  that  no  needle 
is    used   eliminates   the   scratch    and    scrape   inseparable    from  needle  reproduction. 

M  ACRO  W'S, 

259     Collins     Street.     Melbourne. 

CUT  riflS  OUT  .iXD  I'OST  T0-7).ir. 

;  To   MACllOWS,  259  CaUins  St.,    Melhntirrie.  : 

:  riea.'ie  srmi  mr  imrHctihirs  of   i/oxr  Pathr  Sovncl  Box  offer.  : 

•  Nilinc    ; 

:  .[(Jihess   '• 

:  s.R.  : 

Thank  70U  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertiiers. 
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Where's  the   Money 
Coming  From? 

THE  children— the  house — the  butcher — and  the  gas  company — all  need  more,  and  more,  and 
more  money.  You  can't  do  any  more  work — and  you  can't  do  any  different  work.  What 
are  you  going  to  do?  That's  your  problem. 
Your  answer  is  here.  You  can  get  more  money — for  less  work.  When  a  corporation  wants 
to  make  more  money  without  increasing  its  plant  it  calls  in  a  great  EiBciency  Engineer — like 
Harrington  Emerson.  Now — you  can  do  the  same  for  yourself;  for  Harrington  Emerson  has 
applied  the  principles,  which  he  has  already  given  to  200  companies,  to  you,  as  an  individual 
in  the 

Course    in    Personal    Efficiency 

24  Lessons -With  Charts-Records— Diaigrams— Condensed-Clear— 

The  Efficiency  Movement  has  swept  the  world  because  it  has  brought  to  men  who  saw  no 
way  out  a  new  light  to  success.  Other  nations  have  profited — other  nations  make  the  most  of 
their  time  and  their  talents;  but  we  in  this  country — with  our  abounding  wealth,  have  been 
prodigal  with  natural  resources,  with  mental  resources,  with  time.  Now  we  must  stop  amd 
reorganise. 

And,  above  aA\,  it  is  the  individual  who  must  reorganise  himself,  because  it  is  he  who  is 
the  basis  of  the  trouble.  Let  the  Emerson  Course  teach  you  to  conserve  your  brains,  your 
time — for  they  are  your  capital — just  as  money  and  machinery  are  the  capital  of  a  fa-ctory. 
Learn  to  invest  them  right.  There's  more  coming  to  you  out  of  life— Get  it.  G«t  the  money 
and  rest  and  success  you  ought  to  have.  You  won't  work  longer — you'll  work  less.  Tou  are 
full  of  unused  energy.  Consider  country  people  and  city  people.  The  rapidity  of  the 
city  man's  life  bewilders  the  country  man.  A  day  in  town  is  a  terror.  But  give  him  a  y«ar 
in  the  city,  and  he'll   keep  the  pace   as  well   as   amyone.     He   will  get   ten  times  as   much   out 

of  himself and  he  won't  be  working   any  harder.     That's  what  Efficiency   will   do  for  you   who 

are  already  in  the  city.  It  will  attune  you  to  a  new  gaiit^a  new  zest  and  snap- and  things 
will  leap  along  where  now   they  crawl. 

This  BooK— free: 

14  Chapters— in  Colours -Illustrated. 

Send  for  this  book.    It  contains  the  answer  to  the 
ever-present  question  of  "  Where  is  the  Money   Com- 
ing   From?"      It    tells    you    just    what    Efficiency 
is — what  it  has  done  for  others — what  it  can 
do  for  you.     Some  of  the  Chapters: 

What  is  Efficiency  ?     For  whom  ii  Efficiency  ?      How  you 

are  taught  Efficiency.      Are  you   ear-minded   or   eye-minded  ? 

Find  out  what  you    are   actually    doing    with   your   time.       Most 

failures    are    due  to  guess  work.      You  use  only  half    your    power. 

To  what  do  some  men  owe  their   success  ?      Health   culture.     Personal 

finances.     Mr.  Emerson's  message  to  you.  '^ 

Efficiency  is  an  express  road  to  success.     The  ordinary 
way  of  doing  it  is  like  a  local — stopping  at  way  stations 
of    mistakes   and    ignorance.     Take    the    express    and    go 
straight  to  success. 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  EFFICIENCY  (Australasian  Branch), 

lOO  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne. 
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The  home  value  of  an  Edison  Phonograph  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  will 
delig-ht  every  member  of  the  family ;  it  will  recall  the  grand  old  airs  cherished  b>- 
even,'  mother  and  father;  it  will  play  the  latent  a.id  best  in  all  branches  of  good 
musical  production  ;  it  will  enable  you  to  bring  up  the  boys  and  girls  in  an 
association  of  desirable,  enjoyable  music. 

There-is  no  reason  \vliy  an  Edi^on  Phonograph  b.houId  not  be  in  every  home, 
for  they  are  priced  to  suit  every  purse. 

The  ever-popular  horn-type  phonographs  are  priced  from  £3    10s.  to  £13    10s. 

The  .\mberolas.  beautifully  designed  instruments,  with  concealed  horn  ;  prices 
from  £8    IDs.    to   £45. 

The  Diamond  Disc  Phonograph,  Mr.  Edison's  latest  production,  pronounced 
by  world-famed  musicians  as  "  the  finest  musical  instrument  in  the  world,"  from 
£20  upwards. 

These  prices  are  for  .Australia  only. 

Call  on  your  nearest  Edison  dealer  and  go  into  the  matter  with  him,  or  write 
direct  to  us  for  full  details.  In  the  latter  ca^e  please  mention  which  class  of 
instrument  interests  you  most. 

THOMAS     A.     EDISON     LTD. 
(Wholesale    only)    364-372    Rent    St.,    Sydney. 
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Garden  Hose 

TKat   A?V^aters   tKe    Garden, 
Not   tKe   Gardener. 

Get  a  good  Hose  the  first  time.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  best.  A 
poor  hose  that  bursts  and  kinks  spoils  clothes,  and  makes  watering  a 
job   for  the   handy    man   only. 

Watering  with  "COMET"  or  "CORRUGATED"  Hose  is  clean 
and  pleasant.  The  lady  of  the  house  can  do  it  thoroughly  w^ithout 
fear  of  spoiling  her  clothes. 

Our  "COMET"  Hose  at  6d.  per  foot  is  worth  every  farthing,  but 
sold  in  coils  the  prices  are    even  better. 

COMET  CORRUGATED 

HOSE.  HOSE. 

(Half-inch  threi. -plv).  i  ■      u  j-         *  i 

Tf  ,      »i,     *     .  ,  ^  t  5-inch  diameter gd.  per  tt. 

If  by  the  foot  6d.   per  ft. 

Fitting-s  ... 2/6       ^-inch  diameter iid.  per  ft. 


25-ft.  Coil  with  Fittings 

50-ft.  Coil  with  Fitting-s  ...  26/-         Fittings   2/6 

Both  of  these  Hoses  are  good,  and  at  the  prices  are  cheap.  They 
do  not  kink  or  burst,  and  give  good  service.  If  you  cannot  call  and 
buy,  fill  in  the  order  below  and  post  to-day  with  the  amount  necessary 
to  cover  the  order. 
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21-23  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne. 
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A  Cool  Ironing 

Day  with  the  "Comfort  Twins'^ 

The  G-E  Fan  and  the  G-E  Flatiron  are  i;1e,il  aids  to 
domestic  laboi-  the  year  'round.  The  iron  does  not  heat 
the  air  and   the  fan   provides  a   ])leasant,   cooling-   breeze, 

G-E  Electric  Flatirons  and  Fans 

form  a  comfortable  hot  weather  combination.  Costs  only 
threepence  to  iron  a  whole  week's  wash — Costs  only  one 
or  two  pence  to  keep  cool  all  day. 

We  handle  all  styles  of  G-E  Irons  and  Fans.  Come 
in  and  select  those  which  you  think  your  wife  will  like 
best. 


Australian    General    Electric    Company, 


Cr.  Queen  and  Litlle  Collins  Sts., 
MELBOURNE. 


Cr.  Wentworth  Av.  &  Goulburn  St., 
SYDNEY. 
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and  Wellington,   N.Z. 
UNBEHAUN  &  JOHNSTONE  LTD..  100  Currie  Street,  Adelaide. 
MESSFIS.  OLIVER  &  OLIVER.  95   Macquarie  Street.   Hobart.  Tasmania. 
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ask  us  to  send  a  sample  copy 
to  a  friend  you  think  w^ould 
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glad  to  do  so  with  your  com- 
pliments. 

Send  name's   to 
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A    UlAXT    UEKMAN    GUX    IN     PARIS. 
Amongst  the  hundreds  of  captured  guns  on  show  in  Paris  is  a  monster  155  mm.  weapon.     Note 
the  shattered  muzzle,  caused  by   a  charge  of  gun  cotton,  fired   by  the  Germans  before  retreating, 
to  render  the  gun  useless. 
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Peace    Talk.  December  4,  1915. 

During  the  month  there  have  un- 
doubtedly been  peace  feelers  sent  out 
by  the  Central  Powers,  but  these  have 
been  utterly  rejected  by  the  Allies,  at 
least  so  we  are  assured.  The  fact  that 
German}-  should  talk  about  peace  has 
induced  a  general  feeling  that  Germany 
was  weakening,  that,  from  one  cause 
and  another,  the  Kaiser  realised  the 
hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  that,  in 
fact,  our  enemies  were  more  or  less  in 
extremis.  To  imagine  that  the  Teutonic 
Empires  feel  they  are  beaten,  because 
they  are  desirous  of  ending  the  ghastly 
conflict  now,  is,  of  course,  ridiculous. 
Peace  now  could  not  by  the  most  in- 
genious misrepresentation  be  made  to 
appear  a  victory  for  the  Allies.  It 
might  actually  be  a  sort  of  a  compro- 
mise which  would  restore  the  status 
quo  ante  bellum,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions. That  the  Allies  assert  they  will 
never  consent  to. 


lengthy  strugrgrle 


'fc>fc.' 


After  we  had  got  over  our  ftrst  absurd 
assumptions  that  Russia,  France  and 
Britain  would  easily  crush  Germany,  we 
settled  grimly  down  to  carry  on  a  wax 
of     attrition,    resigned     ourselves    to    a 


concentrated  on  kill- 
ing as  many  enemy  soldiers  as  possible, 
and  on  preventing  any  supplies  what- 
ever reaching  the  Central  Empires. 

Providing  we  can 
stand  the  financial  strain,  ultimate  vic- 
tory is  quite  certain.  Germany  now 
holds  more  Allied  territory  than  at  any 
moment  since  the  war  began.  From  a 
purely  military  point  of  view,  the 
Kaiser  and  his  war  lords  have  been 
marvellously  successful.  Victory  has 
crowned  their  arms  in  every  theatre  of 
war.  Now,  from  the  Teutonic  point  of 
view,  is  obviously  the  time  to  make 
peace.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  because  the  Kaiser  is  anxious  to 
make  an  advantageous  bargain  with  the 
Allies,  that  he  is  approaching  the  end 
of  his  resources.  It  merely  means  that 
he  wishes  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  ex- 
traordinary military  successes  ;  it  does 
not  mean,  as  so  many  are  beginning  to 
assume,  that  the  man  po\\-er  at  his  dis- 
posal is  rapidly  disappearing,  that  his 
people  are  starving,  that  the  country  is 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  revolu- 
tion. 

When  Will  the  War   End? 

The  Allies  will  nut  have  peace  now 
because  they  are  absolutely  convinced 
that    although    the   Germans    may   have 
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still  further  victories,  may  conquer  \et 
more  proxinces,  lack  of  men  and  econo- 
mic exhaustion  must  finally  force  them 
to  their  knees.  Unfortunately,  thouj^h, 
we  cannot  take  the  German  peace 
feelers  as  an  indication  that  any  of  these 
causes  is  yet  beginning  to  seriously 
trouble  our  foes.  They  want  peace, 
naturally,  when  they  are  at  the  zenith 
of  success  ;  they  desire  to  impose  terms 
on  us.  We  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go 
before  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  dic- 
tate terms  to  them.  Obviously,  we  can 
have  a  compromise  peace  any  time 
now. 


The  Serbian   Tragedy. 

It    is    just     two     months     since     the 
.Vustro-German  armies  apj^eared  before 


jjelgrade. 


The 

Serbian   armies 

fought  bravely,  desperately, 
but  facing  von  Mackerisen's  veterans 
from  the  north,  the  Austrians  from  the 
west,  and  stabbed  in  the  back  by  the 
Bulgars,  what  chance  had  they  ?  They 
did  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  could 
have  been  expected   of  them, 


It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  Germans 
held  their  lines  in  France  and  Flanders 
during  the  Hindenburg  drive  m  the 
east,  with  a  force  hardly  a  third  as 
strong  as  that  opposed  to  them.  They 
relied  upon  their  aerial  scouts  to  keep 
them  informed  of  the  massing  of 
French  or  British  troops,  and  upon  their 
magnificent  system  of  railways  to  rein- 
force any  danger  point. 


It  is  mere  foolishness  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  situation.  We  may  not, 
perhaps,  have  failed  entirely  in  the 
Balkans — that  time  will  show  ;  but  we 
have  certainly  lamentably  failed  in  the 
avowed  object  for  which  we  went  there. 
We  landed  troops  at  Salonika,  not  to 
induce  Greece  to  side  with  us,  not  to 
overawe  Bulgaria,  not  to  impress  Rou- 
mania,  but  in  response  to  appeals  from 
the  Serbs  for  help.  Our  leaders,  ac- 
cording to  the  cables,  informed  the  Ser- 
bian King  that  if  he  could  hold  out 
a  certain  number  of  days,  or  weeks,  we 
would  succour  him.  That,  patently,  we 
have  not  done. 


My  own  view  is  that  if  the 
struggle  does  not  end  within  the  next 
four  months  it  will  go  on  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1 91 7.  Even  a  191 7  peace 
would  be  unlikely  to  contain  all  those 
conditions  we  now  insist  on  ;  to  secure 
them  a  further  long  campaign  would 
be  necessarv. 


Le  Rire.'] 


[Paris. 


BULGARIA    TAKES    A   HAND 


The  Impotence  of  the  Allied  Army. 

The  Allied  troops,  which  we  were 
told  were  pouring  north  over  the  Salo- 
nika-Nisch  railroad  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Serbian  armies,  never  succeeded  in 
advancing  more  than  forty  miles  into 
Serbian  territory.     Our  troops  have,  in 
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THE  SERBIAN  TRAGEDY. 

The  above  map  gives  a  rough  idea  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  Serbian  position  when  the  Bul- 
garians began  their  invasion.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  lines  of  Bulgarian  advaJice,  the 
black  lines  the  Austro-German.  The  northern  Serbian  army  was  trapped  between  Nisch  and 
Novi  Bazar,  the  southern  army  near  Prishtina.  The  small  influence  the  Allied  army  has  had 
on   the   campaign   is  shown   by   its   present    position    in    the    shaded    triangle. 


fact,  not  been  able  to  do  anything  to 
help  the  sorely-pressed  Serbs.  There 
were  too  few  of  them  to  start  with. 
They  are  nothing  like  sufficiently 
numerous  now.  Their  presence,  north 
of  Salonika,  hardly  interfered  at  all 
with  the  plans  of  the  Bulgarians.  Tsar 
Ferdinand's  men  carried  out  their  part 
in  the  subjugation  of  Serbia  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  .Serbian  armv.  just 
as  if  we  had  not  been  there  at  all.  A 
containing  force  was  detached  to  pre- 
vent the  French  troops  advancing  intO' 
Bulgaria,  or  going  to  the  help  of  Mon- 
astir.  This  force  cannot  have  been  very 
large,  because  most  of  the  Bulgars  were 
engaged  in  Serbia  proper,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  strong  enough  to  re- 
pulse the  French  attacks  on  Strumnitza, 
and  the  Allied  attempt  to  go  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  remnants  of  the  southern 
Serbian  army,  near  Prilip.  As  the  Bul- 
garians have  been  able  to  do  this  in  ad- 


dition to  assisting  von  Mackensen  in 
his  drive  through  Serbia,  we  can  only 
assume  that  the  Allied  army  is  small. 
Cables  actually  state  that  it  is  even  now 
only  125,000  strong.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  no  real  attempt  was  made 
to  help  the  Serbs,  such  a  statement 
would  be  incredible  ;  but  the  failure  to 
get  out  of  the  small  triangle  where  the 
Bulgars  now  contain  us,  lends  prob- 
ability to  it. 

Not  125,000,  but  500,000  Needed. 

Last  month  I  dealt  at  some  length 
with  the  whole  situation,  and  pointed 
out,  as,  indeed,  I  had  the  month  before, 
that  to  do  any  real  good  we  required  at 
least  half-a-million  men  on  the  spot. 
And  we  have  125,000!  As  Greece  has 
not  taken  a  hand,  as  Bulgaria  is  against 
us,  even  500,000  soldiers,  well  trained 
and  well  equipped,  would  have  been  too 
few.     To  send  but    125,000  is  ridiculous 
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were  it  not  so  tragic.  125,000  men  can 
hardly  give  Greece  that  feeling  of  secu- 
rity against  German  aggression  which 
the  Allies  appear  to  think  it  should  ; 
125.000  men  were  powerless  to  help 
the  Serbs ; 

The 
present  question  is  not  so  nmch  what  is 
this  Franco-British  force  going  to  do, 
as  what  is  going  to  be  done  to  it.  Be- 
fore going  into  that  matter  it  is  well, 
}:)erhaps,  to  try  and  discover  just  what 
has  happened  to  these  troops,  where 
the^'  are.  and  what  they  have  been 
doing.  The  debarkation  began  two 
months  ago,  on  October  5th.  The  nien 
landed  were  reported  to  be  going 
straight  up  to  Nisch,  but,  of  course,  to 
do  so  would  have  been  to  invite  cap- 
ture, consequently  they  did  not  travel 
at  all,  but  began  to  form  a  camp  near 
Salonika.  More  French  troops  arrived, 
and  as  by  that  time  Bulgaria  had  joined 
the  enemy,  an  advance  into  Serbian  ter- 
ritory was  made  A  little  later,  13,000 
British  troops  landed,  but  appear  to 
have  been  in  action  for  the  first  time 
some  ten  days  ago.  The  attack  and 
fall  of  Strumnit/.a,  in  Bulgaria,  was  re- 
ported, but  apparently,  although  within 
sight  of  the  town,  the  French  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  before  superior  Bul- 
garian forces.  Recently  an  action  took 
place  at  Valandnvi,  ten  miles  south  of 
the  place  on  the  Yard  a  River. 

What  Will  Happen  to  Our  Troops? 

Whilst  the  southern  Serbian  army 
was  making  a  last  desjoerate,  and,  at 
first,  successful  stand  on  the  historic 
upland  of  Kossovo,  the  French  made  a 
effort  to  cross  the  Babuna  Pass  to- 
wards Prilip.  This  was  done,  one  would 
judge,  more  with  the  object  of  divert- 
ing the  Bulgarian  encircling  movement, 
and  thus  giving  the  Serbs  a  chance  to 
escape,  than  with  the  idea  of  breaking 
through  to  junction  with  King  Peter's 
forces.  Tlie  Bulgarians  were,  however, 
not  to  be  turned  aside  The  encircling 
movement  was  continued,  the  Serb  army 
was  trapped,  and  n.eanwhile  the  French 
were  held  on  tiie  summit  of  the  Pass. 
Once  it  was  clear  that  nothing  more 
could    be   done   to  help   the   Serbs,   the 


French  fell  back  across  the  Cerna 
River.  The  I-'ranco-Britisih  army  ap- 
])ears  now  to  be  entirely  within  the  tri- 
angle fonned  b)^  the  rivers  Cerna  and 
\''arda,  and  by  the  Grecian  frontier. 
This  triangle  is  an  equilateral,  each  side 
Ijeing  about  fort)-  miles  long.  The  con- 
taining rivers  are  swift,  and  afford  con- 
siderable protection.  The  town  of 
Gradsko,  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
streams,  forms  the  apex,  the  Grecian 
border  the  base.  The  Bulgars,  thus  far, 
have  contented  themselves  with  prevent- 
ing the  Allies  from  erupting  from  the 
triangle,  but  latest  cables  suggest  that 
they  are  seriously  attacking  Gradsko. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  whether  125,000 
or  half-a-million  strong,  the  Allied 
army,  besides  Salonika  and  its  imme- 
diate hinterland,  is  in  possession  of  but 
a  small  bit  of  territory  in  South- 
Eastern  Macedonia.  None  of  our  sol- 
diers are  yet  on  Bulgarian  soil.  \\'e  are 
apparently  waiting  attack,  rather  than 
preparing  to  march  forward  ourselves. 


To  attempt  to  re-conquer 
Serbia  now  would  be  ridiculous.  That 
must  clearly  wait  for  a  more  opportune 
moment.  Once  again,  Constantinople 
must  be  the  objective.  To  get  to  the 
Sultan's  ca])ital  we  must  go  through 
Bulgaria,  which  entails,  of  course,  ac- 
tive conflict  with  the  Bulgars.  The  sub- 
jugation of  Serbia  liberates  the  en- 
tire Bulgarian  arm}^  and  also  von 
Mackensen's  soldiers.  If  the  combined 
army  were  thrown  against  the  Allied 
forces  north  of  Salonika  the  j-josition 
would  be  serious.  It  would,  of  course, 
be,  humanly  speaking,  impossible  to  ex- 
))ect  our  troops  to  hold  back  so  gigantic 
an  array. 
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The  Situation  in  Albania. 

It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that, 
having  succeeded  in  their  two  objects — 
the  getting  of  a  highway  for  munitions 
from  Berlin  to  Constantinople,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Serbian  Army — the 
Germans  may  turn  their  energies  else- 
where and  leave  the  Salonika  force 
alone.  The  Bulgarians  will  probably 
continue  their  offensive  through  Albania 
until  they  reach  the  Adriatic.  Ere  they 
drive  down  upon  Durazzo  or  Avlona, 
though,  they  would  surely  meet  a 
powerful  Italian  force,  for,  to  have  any 
strong  Power  like  Bulgaria  on  the  Adri- 
atic, would  never  be  quietly  agreed  to 
by  Italy.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Roman  policy  that  Albania 
must  be  independent  or  else  Italian. 
It  was  Italy  which  prevented  the  Serbs 
from  retaining"  Durazzo,  which  they  took 
in  the  Balkan  War  ;  it  was  mainly  due 
to  Italian  effort  that  the  Principality  of 
Albania  came  into  being.     De]irived  of 


a  window  on  the  Adriatic,  Serbian  am- 
bitions turned  southwards,  and  the 
second  Balkan  War  resulted.  It  is  the 
Italians  who  will  now  have  to  succour 
the  Serbs,  send  them  supplies  of  food 
and  war  material,  go,  if  need  be,  to 
their  rescue.  The  incoming  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  foodless  Serbians  into 
Montenegro  and  Albania  will  create  a 
grave  problem.  If  these  people  are  to  be 
saved  from  starvation,  the  Powers,  and 
especially  Italy,  will  have  to  act  at 
once.  The  Austrian  attack  on  Monte- 
negro would  seem  to  be  formidable, 
but  in  their  rocky  fastnesses  these  moun- 
tain people  are  sure  to  hold  their  own. 
Their  chief  danger  will  be  from  lack  of 
munitions. 

Roumania  Again. 

Whether  the  Allies  prosecute  a  great 
campaign  in  the  Balkans  or  not,  de- 
pends very  largely  upon  Roumania.  We 
liave  been  told  ever  since  the   struggle 


IN    LONDON    STREETS. 
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continuous  white  line,  consequently  the  kerbs  are  treated  as  shown. 
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be-jan,  that  the  incoininjT;  of  Rouninnia 
was  certain  ;  that  on  such  and  sucli  a 
date  she  was  to  declare  war,  and  throw 
hcr^rlf   into   the   fi^lit    on   our   side. 

Cables  tell  us  of 
a  great  Russian  army  assembled  in 
Bessarabia,  an  arm\-  which  is  to  go  to 
the  rescue  of  Serbia. 

The  onh'  wa)-  in  wliich  the  Russian 
troops  could  reach  Bulgarian  soil  would 
be  through  Roumania,  cither  by  the 
Danube  or  else  by  land.  Now,  the 
Danube  is  like  the  Scheldt,  an  interna- 
tional stream.  The  Russians  could  send 
as  many  unarmed  men  and  as  many 
unarmed  ships  up  it  as  they  liked.  The\- 
could  also  send  as  great  stores  of  muni- 
tions of  war  as  they  could  get  together, 
but  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  send 
armed  men  or  armed  ships.  Even  sup- 
pose that  they  were  allowed  to,  com- 
mon sense  suggests  that  they  never 
would  venture  so  to  do.  They  would 
have  to  disembark  on  Bulgarian  soil,  m 
face  of  an  enemy  fully  prepared  for 
them,  dug  in,  provided  with  great  can- 
non which  would  sink  the  transports 
long  before  the  landing-place  could  be 
reached.  Mines  drifted  down  the  stream 
would  be  an  added  danger.  To  use  the 
Danube  as  a  back  door  into  Bulgaria 
would  seem  clearly  impossible. 

The 
entire  Balkan  situation  may  be  summed 
up    ui   a    few   words :    To   continue   the 


campaign  a  huge  army  is  needed,  for 
it  will  have  to  meet  an  yVustro-German- 
Bulgar-Turkish  force  over  750,000 
strong.  If  that  huge  army  is  available 
we  should  win  on  the  peninsula,  for  an 
early  success  might  induce  Greece  to 
come  in,  and  would  certainly  cause  Rou- 
mania to  permit  the  passage  of  Russian 
troops  through  her  territory.  If  a  huge 
army  cannot  be  got,  then  we  had  better 
leave  the  Germans  in  possession  and 
concentrate  elsewhere,  for  a  small  force 
is  worse  than  useless.  Italy,  if  she 
would,  might,  of  course,  save  the  situa- 
tion, for  she  has  the  men  needed. 

Will  the  Sphinx  See  Another  Invasion? 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  pre- 
\ent  the  Allies  from  sending  a  large 
army  to  Salonika,  the  Germans  are  cer- 
tain to  make  an  attack  on  Egypt.  Even 
the  threat  of  such  an  onfall  has  forced 
us,  it  would  seem,  to  concentrate  half- 
a-million-  men  in  the  land  of  the  Phar- 
aohs. The  Germans  recently  stated  that 
we  had  500,000  men  there,  a  report  no 
one  believed.  A  French  pajDer,  how- 
ever, repeats  the  assertion,  and  says  that 
this  army  is  getting  ready  for  an  inva- 
sion of  Syria.  That  is,  of  course,  ridi- 
culous, as  we  would  gain  nothing  by 
such  an  invasion.  The  Paris  report, 
though,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
German,  certainly  seems  to  prove  that 
we  have  a  great  force  in  Egypt.  It  is 
there,  either  waiting  to  be  transported  to 
Salonika,  or  to  prevent  a  serious  invasion 
by  the  German-led  Turks.  Even  if 
surh   an   invasion   were    foredoomed   to 
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failure,  as  we  all  believe,  the  Germans 
would  make  it.  Until  it  had  been 
driven  headlong  back  over  the  desert, 
we  would  be  obliged  to  retain  men  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids  who  are 
urgently  wanted  in  the  Balkans,  and, 
from  the  Germans'  point  of  view,  it  is 
well  worth  sacrificing  some  thousands 
of  Turks  to  give  them  time  to  complete 
the  Balkan  campaign. 

The   Danger  In   Northern  Africa. 

The  value  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  Great 
Britain  needs  no  emphasising.  It  is  the 
life  line  to  India  and  the  Far  East.  To 
destroy  it,  and  so  interrupt  quick  com- 
munication between  the  far-flung  parts 
of  the  Empire,  would  be  so  crippling 
a  blow  that  the  enemy  will  take  great 
risks  to  achieve  that  end.  The  last  at- 
tack was  a  futile  affair,  the  next  will  be 
a  far  more  formidable  effort,  more  dan- 
gerous altogether.  That  the  Germans 
are  building  railways  across  the  desert 
has  been  admitted,  and  we  know  that 
there  is  now  direct  rail  communication 
between  Berlin  and  Jerusalem.  The 
force  which  makes  the  next  attempt  on 
the  narrow  waterway  will  be  well  armed 
and  will  bring  with  it  guns  of  heavy 
calibre.  Fortunately,  :he  impossibility 
of  breaking  through  modern  earth- 
works and  trenches  has  been  proved 
again  and  again.  The  Canal  is  certain 
to  be  well  guarded  by  guns  and  men  in 
formidable  defences,  and  Turkish  suc- 
cess is  unthinkable.  If,  by  any  unfortu- 
nate combination  of  circumstances,  the 
Turks  won  through  there,  the  conse- 
quences would,  of  course,  be  most 
serious.  Egypt,  Tunis,  Algeria,  Mor- 
occo would  quite  possibly  flame  into  re- 
volt, and  troops  badly  needed  elsewhere 
would  have  to  be  used  in  northern 
Africa.  Either  that,  or  else  these 
African  possessions  would  have  to  be 
temporarily  abandoned,  as  Italy  has 
abandoned  Tripoli.  The  insurrection  of 
the  Arabs  there  W7.s  so  serious,  soon 
after  the  great  war  began,  that  the 
Italians  evacuated  the  whole  of  the 
place,  except  the  sea  front,  where  they 
are  safe  under  their  naval  guns. 

Lord  Kitchener's  Mission. 

A  sensation  was  caused  early  in  tne 
month  by  the  sudden  departure  of  Lord 


Kitchener  from  England.  His  destina- 
tion was  at  first  shrouded  in  mystery, 
but  he  finally  reached  Salonika  and  the 
Dardanelles.  He  did  not  go  to  Egypt, 
but  the  military  leaders  of  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs  came  to  him,  and  no 
doubt  the  question  of  the  defence  of 
the  Suez  Canal  was  carefully  discussed. 
On  the  9th  of  November  Mr.  Asquith 
explained  that  the  great  War  Lord  had 
been  sent  to  the  Near  East  because  of 
very  "  serious  information  "  received  by 
the  Government  on  November  3rd.  As 
K.  of  K.  left  London  on  the  4th,  this 
information  must  certainly  have  been  of 
a  very  grave  character.  We  would  not 
have  had  this  information  had  it  not 
been  for  the  suspension  of  The  Globe 
newspaper,  which  caused  strong  criti- 
cism in  Parliament.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister then  admitted  that  the  trip  of  the 
Minister  of  War  had  not  been  carefully 
arranged,  as  had  been  stated,  but  was 
taken  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Naturally,  everyone  was  anxious  to 
know  what  this  information  was  which 
had  sent  the  head  of  the  British  army 
tearing  across  Europe  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Lord  Ribblesdale's  announce- 
ment in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  General  Munro,  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  advise  on  the  advisability 
of  continuing  the  Gallipoli  adventure, 
had  urged  its  abandonment,  has  never 
been  contradicted.  Presumably,  there- 
fore, the  "  serious  information "  was 
contained  in  the  despatches  from  the 
General  who  succeeded  Sir  Ian  Hamil- 
ton. The  possibility  of  Egypt  being 
invaded  and  the  Serbian  tragedy  also 
needed  looking  into.  Kitchener,  at  any 
rate,  will  be  able  to  tell  the  Government 
first-hand  what  he  found,  and  what  he 
recommends.  During  his  visit  he  had 
an  audience  with  the  King  of  Greece, 
but  no  whisper  has  been  heard  of  what 
actually  transpired. 

"  Certain  Measures." 

During  the  month  matters  between 
Greece  and  the  Allies  came  to  a  head, 
and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the  Hel- 
lenes would  be  forced  into  the  war. 
The  Entente  Powers  felt  constrained  to 
adopt  "  certain  measures "  which  had 
as  object  the  suspending  of  those  eco- 
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noniir  and  coinnicrcial  facilities  wliich 
the  Greeks  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  In 
other  words,  they  instituted  a  blockade 
of  (ireece.  This  naturally  hit  Greece 
badl)',  for  altho.i  'h  she  herself  is  not 
a  great  tradinjj;^  ccjntry — her  total  im- 
ports reach  only  ^^"5,000,000  a  year — 
her  i^eople  are  great  traders,  and  the 
trade  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  is 
largely  in  their  hands.  Greek  sailing 
vessels  flit  from  island  to  island  in  the 
^gean,  carry  Turkish  produce  from 
Asia  Minor,  and,  when  the  Dardanelles 
are  open,  much  of  Russia's  wheat  goes 
oversea  in  Grecian  bottoms.  In  i:)ursu- 
ance  of  this  policy  of  squeezing  Greece, 
Greek  steamers  in  Allied  ports  were  re- 
fused cargo,  although  they  were  not 
detained,  as  was  at  first  cabled.  Their 
detention  would  have  been  an  o|3en  act 
of  war.  Under  the  pressure  of  block- 
ade the  Grecian  Government  agreed  to 
some  of  the  wishes  of  the  Allies,  but 
still  refuses  to  disarm  soldiers  or 
evacuate  Salonika.  M.  Zaimis  resigned 
the  Premiership  after  ^l.  Venizelos  had 
carried  a  want  of  confidence  motion 
against  his  Government,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  SkouloUdis,  who  is  still 
in  office — if  not  in  power. 


Rumours  th.it 
there  is  a  secret  understanding  between 
King  Constantine  and  Tsar  Ferdinand 
are  rife.  Point  is  lent  to  them  by  the 
delay  in  occupying  Monastir.  This  np- 
pears  to  have  been  due  to  some  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  town  was  to  be  held 
by  the  Austro-Germans  and  not  by  the 
Bulgars,  who  could  have  taken  it  da\s 
ago  had  they  wished.  Nothing  definite 
is  known,  however, 


Haroun  al  Raschid's  City. 

The  Anglo-Indian  expedition  to 
Bagdad  a])pears  at  last  to  be  within 
sight  of  the  magic  city  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  but  it  also  appears  to  be  en- 
countering a  large  Turkish  army  for 
the  first  time.  Hitherto,  judging  from 
the  accounts  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Indian  pajjers,  the  opposition  has 
been  mainly  from  Arabs,  with  but  a 
sprinkling  of  Turkish  officers.  The 
wounds  of  men  returning  from  Meso- 
]>otamia,  on  hospital  ships,  which  have 
reached  Bombay,  indicate  that  these 
Arabs  are  armed  with  all  manner  of 
ancient  rifles  and  guns.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  were  even  struck  down  with 
bullets  from  elephant  guns.  As  Mr. 
Asquith  truly  said,  this  campaign  up 
the  Tigris  Valley  has  been  one  of  the 
best  organised  and  best  carried  out  in 
the  entire  war.  Without  in  any  way 
detracting  from  the  brilliant  way  in 
which  it  has  been  executed,  we  ought 
not  to  blind  our.selves  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  had  to  meet  just  that  opposition 
to  which  the  troops  composing  it  have 
been  accustomed  in  affrays  on  the  In- 
dian frontier  and  in  Africa.  In  other 
words,  the  expeditionary  force  has  en- 
countered irregular  soldiery,  poorly 
equipped,  lacking  discipline,  fighting, 
not  behind  earthworks  or  in  trenches, 
l)ut  in  the  open,  as  of  old.  This  is 
proved  pretty  conclusively  by  the  way 
in  which  our  cavalry  has  been  used  all 
the  time.  There  have  been  headlong 
cliarges  amongst  a  flying  foe,  and  the 
like,  quite  in  the  old  style,  which  has 
already  been  quite  forgotten  in  the  con- 
flict in  Europe. 

If  the  Turks  Come. 

Now  that  the  Turks  have  ample  sup- 
plies of  rifles  and  cartridges,  shells  and 
machine  guns,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
ihey  may  take  a  hand  in  affairs  in 
Mesopotamia.  It  looks,  indeed,  as  if 
they  had  already  done  so,  for  the  last 
action,  which  resulted  in  a  British  vic- 
tory, is  reported  to  have  been  against  a 
Turkish  army  8o,coo  strong.  Had  they 
l^een  only  Arabs,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that   our  victorious    forces   would    have 
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felt  compelled  to  retire  after  the  battle 
was  over,  rather  would  they  have  con- 
tinued their  advance  right  into  Bag- 
dad. \\'e  are  obliged  to  assume  that 
Turkish  reinforcements  were  at  hand, 
in  which  case  it  was  probably  bad  mili- 
tary tactics  to  occupy  a  city  containing 
some  150,000  hostile  people.  Better 
await  events  safely  entrenched  on  the 
Tigris,  where  the  exceedingly  hand}' 
river  gunboats  would  be  available  if  re- 
quired. Our  force  is  said  to  number 
50,000  men,  but  no  doubt  there  are  con- 
siderably more  there  by  now,  for  we 
have  to  keep  open  a  400-mile  line  of 
communications  through  a  hostile  coun- 
try. We  have  managed  to  secure  some 
Allies,  too,  amongst  the  Arabs,  discon- 
tented with  Turkish  misrule.  Still,  even 
if  the  army  before  Bagdad  is  as  lar^e 
as  50,000,  it  might  be  in  considerable 
danerer  if  the  Turks  cared  to  send  a 
big  force  into  Mesopotamia.  Fortu- 
nately, Bagdad  is  almost  a  thousand 
miles  from  Constantinople,  and  the  only 
connection  is  the  famous  railway  about 
which  Europe  has  been  quarrelling  for 
the  last  decade.  All  the  same,  the 
Turks  could  get  men  on  the  spot  more 
quickly  than  could  we,  for  all  our  men 
and  supplies  have  to  come  by  sea  from 
India.  If  the  Turks  were  strong  enough, 
and  smart  enough,  to  cut  our  line  south 
of  the  City  of  the  Caliphs,  the  position 
of  General  Nixon's  army  would,  obvi- 
ously, be  precarious.  If  the  news  of  our 
occupation  of  Bagdad  comes  through 
soon,  all  should  l^e  well.  If,  however, 
we  do  not  hear  of  it  within  the  next  two 
weeks,  something  will  have  gone 
wrong,  and  the  expedition  may  have  to 
retire — if  it  can. 

British  Submarines  at  Work. 

British  submarines  have  been  doing 
excellent  work  in  the  Baltic.  They  have 
practically  caused  all  traffic  between 
Sweden  and  Germany  to  cease ;  they 
have  also  sunk  some  German  transports 
and  have  thus  compelled  the  Germans 
to  quit  using  the  water  for  transporting 
troops.  Unfortunately,  the  closing  of 
the  Baltic  to  traffic  does  not  seriously 
hamper  them.  Reports  have  been  re- 
ceived that  a  great  enemy  dreadnought 
has  been  torpedoed,  and  sundry  smaller 


warships  have  been  sunk.  Altogether 
the  exploits  of  our  under-water  craft 
have  been  impressive  when  one  remem- 
bers the  shallowness  of  the  Baltic,  and 
the  difficulty  of  following  its  channels. 
Several  cases  have  been  reported  in 
which  enemy  submarines  have  been  sunk 
by  daring  aviators.  German  submarines 
have  been  active  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  several  transports  and  other 
steamers  have  been  sunk.  An  Austrian 
U-boat  sank  the  Italian  passenger 
steamer  Ancona.  There  was  consider- 
able loss  of  life,  and  the  first  reports 
gave  the  impression  that  this  was  an 
outrage  comparable  to  that  of  the 
LusUanid.  Later  cables,  however,  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  the  captain  of 
the  Ancona  refused  to  stop  when  the 
submarine  ordered  him  to.  He  fled  full 
speed,  and  it  was  only  after  a  chase  and 
the  firing  of  many  shots  that  he  was 
halted.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Aus- 
trians  fired  on  the  boats  full  of  women 
and  children,  but  there  is  considerable, 
divergence  of  opinion  on  the  matter, 
which  has  not  yet  been  cleared  up.  Al- 
though some  large  vessels  have  been 
sunk  near  the  English  coast,  the  navy 
appears  to  have  pretty  well  mastered  the 
German  submarine  in  the  Home  waters. 
The  presence  of  these  boats  in  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  Black  Sea  has,  how- 
ever, considerably  'hampered  Allied 
activity. 

Carson  and  Churchill. 

There  must  have  been  grievous  dis- 
sensions in  the  British  Cabinet  over  the 
Balkan  policy  of  the  Government.  Sir 
Edward  Carson  resigned  and  gave  his 
reasons  to  a  crowded  House  of  Com- 
mons. Apparently  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had 
agreed  with  him  up  to  the  point  of  re- 
signation. Mr.  Wmston  Churchill  re- 
signed, and  he,  too,  made  a  statement 
which  certainly  added  to  his  personal 
popularity,  although  at  a  time  like  this 
one  prefers  the  two  or  three  wo^rds  of 
comment  given  by  Lord  Fisher.  Mr. 
Churchill  has  been  blamed  for  the  de- 
spatch of  troops  to  Antwerp — these  men 
are  derisively  called  the  C.I.V.'s 
(Churchill's  Innorent  Victims)  by  their 
fellow-prisoners  in  Germany — and  for 
the   futile   naval   attack   on   the   Darda- 
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nelle?      It  now  appears  that  Lord  Kit- 
chener was  responsible  for  the  Antw<Tp 
episode.     Mr.  Churcliill  had  rcahscd  the 
danger  tliere,  and  liad  constantly  urj^^cd 
the  Government  to  act.     Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  done  until  the  eleventh  hour, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  avert  the  city's 
doom.     Had  the  late  First  Lord's  warn- 
ings been  heeded,   a   tremendous  effort 
would  have  l^ecn  made  to  save  Antwerp. 
That  effort  might  have  failed,  it  is  true, 
but  we  would  have  shown  the  Belgians 
that  we  were  doing  our  best   for  them, 
not   merely  making  promises  and   then 
sending  a  few  thousand  ill-trained  men 
when  a  hundred  thousand  would  have 
been  too   few.      Mr.   Churchill's  speech, 
and     Lord     Ribblesdale's     indiscretion, 
certainly     lifted     the     veil     which     has 
hitherto  shrouded  the  Dardanelles  cam- 
paign.    Ashmead  Bartlett.  the  brilliant 
''  official    correspondent,"    who    sent    us 
such  stirring  tales  of  the  doings  of  the 
Australians  and   English   on   Gallipoli, 
tears  it  down  altogether. 

The  Forlorn  Hope  Attack. 

Since  Bartlett  returned  to  England  he 
has  enjoyed  a   freedom   from  censorial 
restraint    that    positively    makes    one's 
mouth  water.     He  was  permitted  to  de- 
clare,   with      all     that     forcefulness  of 
which  he  is  master,  that  the  Dardanelles 
enterprise  was  utterly  hopeless   from  a 
military  point  of  view,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  abandoned   at   once.      His   recent 
comments  upon   Mr.   Churchill's   speech 
are  very  outspoken.     He  ruthlessly  de- 
stroys  the  illusion    which  most    people 
still  have  that  in  the  early  naval  opera- 
tions  our   ships    were   really    achieving 
much  in  the  way  of  clearing  mines,  and 
silencing  batteries.    The  action  in  which 
the    Ocean,    the    Irresistible,     and     the 
Bouvet  were  lost  at  last  lakes  its  place 
as   a   forlorn  hope,   not   as  a   carefully 
prepared    attack.     Bartlett    is   even    al- 
lowed  to  say  that  the  Inilrxihle,   fresh 
from  her  triumph  off  the  Falkland   Is- 
lands, was  knocked  out  by  the  Turks. 
That  dreadnought-cruiser,  we  have  al- 
ways   been    led     to    believe,    was    but 
slightly  damaged.     I  find  that,  writing 
upon    the    engagement    last     March,   I 
seated  that  in  view-  of  the  poor  results 
which    followed    the    bombardment    of 


the  Spanish  forts  at  Santiago  de  Cuba 
by  the  American  fleet,  T  did  not  believe 
that     our    ships    could     possibly     have 
damaged  the  Turkish  forts  to  anything 
like   the  extent   cables   would   have   us 
believe.     We  now  know,  of  course,  that 
a  battleship  can  do  comparatively  little 
harm  to  a  modern  fort  with  its  carefully 
concealed  disappearing  guns.     Bartlett 
certainly  supplies  food  for  thought,  not 
only  by  what  he  says,  but  from  the  fact 
that    he   was    allowed    to    say    it.       Mr. 
Churchill   made  it  quite  clear  that   the 
Dardanelles  campaign   was   undertaken 
for  political  purposes    largely.     At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  good  cfiance  that 
success  might  have  crowned  it.     It  was 
a  gamble  with   such   great   stakes  that 
it  had  to  be  taken.    Success  would  have 
changed   the  whole    face   of   the  war — 
failure  would  not  materially  worsen  our 
position.    From  a  military  point  of  view 
it   is    pretty    evident    that    the    attempt 
ought  to  be  abandoned.    From  a  politi- 
cal standpoint  it  is  quite  possible  that  it 
ought  to  be  persevered  in. 

Is  Germany  Really  Short  of  Food. 

We  have  recently  been  told  much 
about  the  food  riots  in  Germany,  about 
serious  dissensions  between  political 
parties,  about  wholesale  unrest,  about 
demands  for  peace,  and  the  like.  We 
would  like  terribly  to  believe  these 
stories,  but  dare  we?  We  remember 
only  too  well  the  tales  about  starving 
soldiers  driven  into  the  hght,  about  men 
made  drunk  before  the  attack  was  de 
livered,  about  dissensions  between  the 
Austrians  and  the  Germans,  about  Tur- 
kish revolt  against  their  German  task- 
masters, about  lack  of  shells,  of  ammu- 
nition, of  food,  of  men.  These  tales 
were  not  true.  Are  the  present  correct  ? 
Until  the  very  eve  of  Bulgaria's  en- 
trance into  the  war  we  were  assured 
that  she  would  join  us,  not  the  enemy. 


Are  we  to  accept  all  these  state- 
ments without  criticism,  merely  because 
we  want  to?  Must  we  decry  anyone 
who  uses  his  common  sense  and  demon- 
strates them  wrong?  Is  not  the  truth, 
however  unwelcome,  better  than  a  happy 
lie? 
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Man  Power.  who,   between  them,   will   make   it   pos- 

Despite    the    reports    of    shortage    of  sible    for    Russia   to   tram    the  millions 

food  in  Germany,  we  can  have  but  little  which  will   ultimately  ^ive  us  the  vic- 

hope  that  empty  stomachs  will  compel  tory- 

the  Teutonic  peoples  to  sue  for  peace  The  Balkan  Muddle. 

Thanks  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Ger-  gy  tj-ieij.  successes  in  the  Balkans  the 
mans,  the  moment  war  started,  began  to  Central  Empires  have,  to  a  considerable 
apply  scienti&c  methods  to  securing  an  extent,  made  good  their  shortage  in 
adequate  though  not  ample  food  sup-  ^^-^^^  jf  ^ged  be.  they  can  leave  to  the 
ply,  the  people  will  not  starve.  They  furks  and  Bulgars  the  task  of  guard- 
may  violently  object  to  the  change  of  ii-,o-  their  southern  frontiers,  and  thus 
diet  forced  on  them  by  the  authorities,  liberate  their  own  troops  for  use  else- 
but  that  diet,  though  unwelcome,  and,  where.  The  more  one  thinks  of  it  the 
It  may  be,  unpalatable,  will  be  enough  ^^^^^^  terrible  does  the  failure  of  the 
to  keep  life  in  their  bodies.  The  people  Allies'  diplomacy  in  the  Balkans  ap- 
cannot  be  made  to  hunger  for  bread,  p^^^  ^/^e  yvere  getting  on  nicely.  The 
but  their  armies  can  be,  and  are  being,  Germans  were  being  killed  off  steadily 

made  to  hunger  for  men.     Science  has     [^  y^as  only  a  question  of  time.    Soon 

done  a  great  deal  for  the  foe,  but  even     [^  a   few  months  at  most — the  with- 

science  cannot  make  a  boy  grow  faster  drawal  from  their  lengthy  fronts  would 

No  scientist,  by  taking  thought,  can  add  j-j^ve  to  begin.      All   we  needed   to   do 

a  cubit  to  a  man's  stature,  or  transform  ^y^s  to  keep   the   foe   blockaded — force 

a  boy  into  a  man  in  a  few  months.    Ger-  them  to  fully  man  their  fronts  to  east 

many    and    Austria    now    have   to    rely,  and  west.     Then  what  happens?    Their 

upon    the    young    men    who   each   year  diplomatists    are    able  to   use  the  un- 

reach  military  age.     So,  of  course,  has  doubted     success   won   in   Poland    and 

France,  and  so  will  Great  Britain.    It  is  Qalicia  to  impress  the  Balkan  peoples, 

only  when  we  come  to  go  into  figures  Qur    diplomatists    fail  to    show    equal 

that  we  realise  that  we  must  look  chiefly  ^\.[\\    Perhaps  they  cannot  produce  such 

to  Russia  to  give  us  final  victory.     The  spectacular  successes — anyhow,  they  are 

Teutonic  Empires  can  count  each  year  beaten.     Bulgaria  throws  her  sword  into 

on    adding    1,200,000    new    young    con-  ^^e  scales  against  us,  Greece  draws  back 

scripts  to  their  armies.    France  can  only  f^^^-,  ber  adhesion  to  our  cause,  Serbia 

produce   400,000   annually,    and     Great  is  destroyed.   We  expect  to  find  in  Rus- 

Britain   could   probably   not   find    more  ^-^^  ^-^^^^  j-^^^ri  we  cannot  ourselves  pro- 

than  500,000,  even  if  conscription  were  ^^^^       -phe  Germans,  no  doubt,  hope  to 

introduced.     Together,  900,000  annually  ^^^^  ^^  Turkey  and  Bulgaria— in  Persia, 

to   make   good    wastage  which    is   esti-  too,  it  may  be— the  men  they  need.     Our 

mated    at   over    2,oco,ooo.       Plainly,    if  f^dure  at  Sofia  has  postponed  the  date 

France  and  Britain  alone  had  to  fight  ^^  which  we  could  have  expected  lack 

the  Central  Powers  they  would  not  have  ^f  man-power  to  compel  the  Kaiser  to 

enough  men  to  carry   on   the  struggle,      g^g   £qj.  peace - 

Russia,  however,  can  call  no   less  than 

3,000,000  men  annually  to  the  colours.  Wanted— A  Leader. 

Three  million  young   fellows  who  can  It  becomes  increasingly  clear,  as  the 

bear  hardships  which  would  kill  a  man  days  go  by,  that  what  the  Allies  need 

of  forty.     In  addition  there  are  in  the  is  a  great  leader.     Let  us  hope  that  the 

Tsardom  no   less  than   21,000,000   men  news  that  Joffre   is  to  be  made  Gene- 

of    military    age.      That   is,  of   course,  ralissimo  of  the  Allied    forces   is   true, 

merely  a  figure  which  means  only  that  For  war  purposes  an  autocrat  is  needed 

there   is   a   vast    horde   in   Russia   who  — a  man  who  will   take  risks  and   not 

could   in   time  be  turned  into   soldiers,  worry   about   the   next   election.      How- 

if   the   money   were   available,    and    the  ever  greatly  we  may  esteem  French,  and 

necessary  officers  could  be  found.     The  Kitchener,    and    the   Grand    Duke,    and 

Allies  have  not  the  men,  but  they  have  Sir   Ian   Hamilton,   and  other   generals^ 

the  money.     It  is  England  and  France  we  feel  that  the  great  lack  on  the  A\~ 
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lied  side  IS  a  Xapdlooii-likc  Icaclcr  who 
would  lake  the  whole  situation  in  hand 
and  straij^hten  things  out.  If  JofTre  has 
decided  that  he  must  do  that,  more 
power  to  him 

Victor)-  is 
far  more  likely  to  come  our  way  when 
one  master  mind  controls  all  the  cam- 
pa  iy^ns  than  when  each  section  "  ganfjs 
its  ain  gait."  Tn  the  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors there  may  be  wisdom  and  safety, 
but  there  is  also  fatal  delay. 

Japan  and   America   Help. 

We  are  counting  so  much  on  Russian 
assistance  next  spring  that  it  is  with  tlie 
liveliest  satisfaction  \ve  read  the  cables 
telling  of  the  arrival  of  immense  stores 
of  shells,  and  guns,  and  cartridges,  and 
rifles  from  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
We  are  still  prone  to  speak  scornfully 
of  President  Wilson  and  his  attitude 
towards  the  war,  but  it  is  quite  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  without  American 
help  Russia  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  take  the  field  successfully  next  year. 
Even  as  it  is,  it  will  need  many  months 
yet  before  the  new  armies  of  the  Tsar 
are  trained  and  equipped.  Had  there 
not  been  the  products  of  American;  fac- 
tories to  fall  back  upon  it  is  practically 
certain  that  Russia  would  be  able  to 
do  but  little  for  us  next  )-ear.  Unless 
Ru.ssia  does  do  a  great  deal  the  outlook 
would  be  grave  indeed.  Let  us  remem- 
ber, then,  what  America  means  to  us 
when  next  we  are  inclined  to  find  fault 
with  her  attitude  towards  our  enemies. 

The   Great   French    Loan. 

France  has  hitherto  not  resorted  to 
loans  in  order  to  get  money  for  carrying 
on  the  war.  She  has  relied,  upon  the 
issue  of  Treasury  Bills,  which,  being 
short  dated,  have  constantly  to  be  re- 
deemed. This  redemption  has  presum- 
ably been  done  by  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  and  of  new  Treasury  scrip.  The 
present  loan  has  been  an  immense  suc- 
cess. It  is  the  most  costly  to  the  State 
of  any  that  has  yet  been  raised  by  any 
of  the  belligerents.  It  is  issued  at  88, 
which  means  that  it  brings  in  almost  6 
per  cent.  The  British  loan  was  at  one 
time  the  largest  on  record,  but  it  was 
surpassed    by   the     last     German     one. 


issued  at  par.  This  in  turn  has  been 
eclipsed  by  the  I'rench  one,  which  has 
already  brought  in  ;^ i ,000,000,000.  This 
should  pa\'  off  most  of  the  indebtedness 
of  tlie  Government,  and  allow  the  issue 
of  rreasur\-  Bills  to  lie  resumed.  No 
clouI)t  tiie  French  will  carr)'  on  the  war 
for  another  year  without  resorting  to  a 
further  loan  ;  but  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  this  method  of  financing  is 
practically  one  of  I.O.U.'s,  which  must 
be  redeemed  later  by  another  huge  loan. 
England  and  Germany,  by  raising 
loans  as  they  need  money,  will  more  or 
less  have  paid  their  way,  and,  when  the 
war  ends,  will  not  have  to  immediately 
raise  a  great  loan  to  pay  off  war  liabili- 
ties. France,  on  the  other  hand,  wall  be 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  country  for  a  huge  sum 
direct!)'  the  war  ends  in  order  to  pay 
off  the  I.O.U.  Treasury  Bills.  France 
may  be  wiser  than  either  Britain  or  Ger- 
many, for  when  victory  is  hers  it  will  be 
much  easier  to  get  mone)-  than  it  is 
whilst  the  result  is  in  doubt. 
A   Bloodless  War. 

The  Chinese  are  past  masters  111  the 
war  of  passive  boycott.  By  refusing 
to  purchase  American  goods  they 
brought  the  United  States  to  heel  some 
)'ears  ago  with  amazing  promptitude. 
The  Chinese  themselves  greatly  resent 
the  manner  in  which  Japan  is  bossing 
things  in  the  Celestial  Republic,  and, 
although  they  have  been  compelled  by 
forre  majeiir  to  agree  to  the  Mikado's 
demands,  they  have  apparently  organ- 
ised a  boycott  against  Japanese  goods 
which  must  seriously  interfere  with  the 
plans  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Rising 
Sun  Empire.  There  is  here  no  question 
of  tariffs,  there  is  not  even  any  compul- 
sion on  the  people  themselves.  The 
word  goes  forth,  and,  behold,  next  day 
no  one  bu)-s  Japanese  goods,  be  they  ever 
so  tempting,  ever  so  cheap.  The  Jap- 
anese picture  palaces  are  deserted,  Jap- 
anese shops  are  empty.  One  wonders 
would  a  western  people  be  able  to  main- 
tain such  a  self-denying  ordinance?  It 
would  be  hardly  possible,  I  fear.  Yet 
without  an  army,  helpless  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  this  ability  to  boy- 
cott makes  the  Chinese  one  of  the  most 
powerful  peoples  in  the  world. 
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NEW    ZEALAND    NOTES. 


In  Bloodstained   Mexico. 

After  considerable  hesitation  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  LTnited  States  has  re- 
cognised Carranza  as  provisional  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico.  This  recognition  was 
made  at  the  instance  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Commission  which  found  that  the 
Carranzista  Party  was  the  only  one  of 
the  warring  factions  which  possessed 
the  essentials  for  recognition  as  the 
de-facto  Government  of  Mexico.  This 
plan  of  recognising  Carranza  is,  of 
course,  m  direct  violation  of  the  orig- 
inal intention  of  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State  Lansing  and  his  Latin- 
American  confreres.  That  intention  was 
to  have  all  the  Mexican  leaders  convene 
to  agree  upon  a  programme  of  pacifica- 
tion. Now  the  one  faction  leader  who 
rejected  the  invitation  is  to  have  recog- 
nition, and  the  others  are  ignored  !  It 
is  a  great  triumph  for  Carranza,  for  this 
recognition  is  not  hedged  by  any  con- 
ditions at  all  save  those  which  he  has 
all  along  admitted  his  willingness  to 
agree  to.  The  Latin-American  Govern- 
ments which  recognise  Carranza,  are 
Brazil,  Chile,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Gua- 
temala and  LTruguay.  No  information 
as  to  Carranza's  acceptability  to  any 
European  Power  has  been  sought,  so 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Mexican 
problem  through  the  present  effort  is  of 
an  exclusively  American  character.  The 
above  map  shows  that  the  Carranzistas, 
after  a  period  of  eclipse,  are  easily  the 
most  powerful  faction  left  in  Mexico. 
Carranza  is,  after  all,  a  more  or  less  re- 
sponsible sort  of  a  person.  Villa, 
Zapata,  and  other  chiefs  are  nothing 
but  bandits,  out  for  boodle  and  plun- 
der.    Time  has  found  them  out. 


November  23,  1915. 
Matters  political  are  at  a  dead  end. 
Certainly  a  little  interest  has  been 
aroused  by  the  announcement  that  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  represented 
in  the  National  Government — Mr. 
Masse}^  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward — are 
Sjoino-  Plorne.  The  word  has  come  that 
overseas  Premiers  will  be  welcomed 
Home  to  talk  over  matters.  And  as  we 
have  two  leaders  in  charge  who  are 
practically  political  equals,  it  is  appa- 
rently impolitic  to  leave  one  behind 
while  the  other  is  away,  and  equally  un- 
desirable that  one  should  go  Home 
without  the  other.  Let  it  not  be  un- 
derstood, however,  that  the  present 
relationship  is  anything  like  unto  that 
of  Darby  and  Joan.  But  as  part  of  the 
coalition  bargain  ensures  another  joint 
trij)  Home  at  the  end  of  the  war,  a 
permanent  attachment  may  easily  be 
the  outcome  of  so  much  close  associa- 
tion between  the  old-time  political  an- 
tagonists. As  most  of  the  other  out- 
posts of  Empire  will  send  but  one  man. 
New  Zealand  should  surely  be  ade- 
quately represented  by  two. 

Over  four  millions  was  offered  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Government's  request  for 
the  two-million  loan.  The  Treasurer  is 
more  than  satisfied,  and  has  promised 
that  unusual  care  and  economy  will  l^e 
practised  in  its  expenditure  on  the  pub- 
lic works  of  the  Dominion. 

Columns  of  newspaper  space  have 
been  devoted  to  discussions  on  con- 
scription. Public  opinion  is  divided  on 
the  question.  The  Government  is  not 
in  favour  of  it — at  least  not  yet. 
Speaking  in  Cnnstchurch,  the  Hon. 
Dr.  M'Nab,  Minister  for  Justice,  made 
a  fairly  definite  pronouncement.  "  I 
can  say  on  behalf  of  the  Government," 
he  declared,  "  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  intention  to  enfor»c  conscrip- 
tion until  it  was  plain  thajt  every  other 
means  of  getting  men  had  failed, 
but  the  Government  firmly  believes 
other  means  will  not  fail,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  any  other  than 
voluntary  methods  to  carry  the  war  to  a 
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successful  end."  The  Prmic  Minister, 
speaking  earlier  ni  the  month,  was  not 
quite  so  definite.  After  point ing^  out 
that  we  shall  want  ap]iroxiniatcly 
31,000  men  in  191 6,  Mr.  ^lassey  was 
sure  we  would  get  them — "if  not  by 
■one  method,  then  by  another,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both."  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
has  jiLst  declared  against  conscription, 
leaving  just  enough  loophole  for  a 
change  of  oj-vinion  should  circumstances 
warrant  it.  The  result  of  our  national 
registration  will  be  known  in  a  few 
"days,  but  at  the  moment  recruiting  is 
brisk  and  satisfactory. 

Wool  has  just  reached  a  great  ]:)rice. 
Southdown  realised  24 ^,d.  ;  a  Now  Zea- 
land record.  Prices  for  all  classes  of 
wool  showed  a  big  advance,  and  the 
wool  kings  are  in  for  a  good  time.  At 
a  preliminary  meeting  in  Hawke's  Bay 
the  other  day,  to  raise  money  for 
wounded  soldiers  and  dependants,  five 
wool  kings  handed  in  their  own 
•cheques,  totalling  ;£"i 3,000,  and  one  of 
them  declared  that  ;^200,ooo  could  be 
raised  in  the  province.  With  wool  at 
its  present  price  the  wool  kings'  pro- 
A'ince  would  certainly  not  miss  such  an 
amount.  In  this  connection  it  was  re- 
cently announced  that  a  total  of  over 
.;^ I  ,ooo,ocx3  had  already  been  raised  for 
patriotic  jjurposes  in  connection  with 
the  war. 

Rumours  of  industrial  war  have  been 
•several  times  circulated  this  month, 
•especially  in  connection  with  the  sea- 
men. The  leaders  of  the  men  repu- 
■diate  the  rumours,  so  we  may — at  least 
in  the  meantime — write  them  dowTi  as 
the  efforts  of  over-enterprising  jour- 
nalists. 


QUEENSLAND    NOTES. 


November  30.  1915. 
Politically,  the  Ryan  Labour  Minis- 
try is  making  history,  and  the  month 
has  proved  specially  interesting  be- 
cause of  the  determined  attack  made 
upon  the  Legislative  Council.  The  bi- 
cameral system  has  long  been  on  its 
trial  ;  in  this  State  it  is  now  called  for 
•sentence.  Lawyer-Premier  Ryan,  with 
characteristic  caution,  has  decided  upon 


a  referendum  of  the  people  rather  than 
flooding  the  Chamber  with  Labour 
nominees.  Opinion  is  divided  even  in 
Labour  circles  as  to  which  is  the  better 
course.  Probably  the  Premier  sees 
ahead  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  all  the 
numerous  progeny  of  possible  M's.L.C. 
from  which  he  would  have  to  make  his 
selection  ;  after  which  there  would  be 
the  Governor's  assent  to  secure,  and  that 
is  by  no  means  an  assured  detail. 

The  Board  of  Control  notified  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  at  which  bread 
might  be  sold  retail  on  and  after  the 
29th  of  November  of  id.  per  2-lb.  loaf, 
i.e.,  from  5d.  to  4d. ,  Indignant  master 
bakers  threatened,  on  the  previous 
Thursday,  that  no  bread  would  be 
forthcoming  at  the  proclaimed  price. 
Premier  Ryan  immediately  summoned 
them  to  meet  him  and  discuss  the  situa- 
tion. He  told  them  that  his  Govern- 
ment was  only  concerned  that  the  ]3eople 
should  have  bread  at  a  fair  price.  The 
point  to  be  decided,  and,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  the  only  point,  was  by 
whom  that  bread  was  to  be  supplied. 
Between  then  and  the  day  the  procla- 
mation became  operative  the  Govern- 
ment could,  and  would,  do  a  great  deal. 
The  master  bakers  (whose  chief  spokes- 
man was  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
South  Brisbane)  did  a  lot  of  backing 
and  filling,  but  the  Premier  remained 
adamant.  He  would  promise  nothing, 
\'ield  nothing,  debate  nothing  until  the 
threatened  "  strike  "  was  called  off,  and 
it  was.  Thrifty  housewives  are  now- 
saying  nice  things  about  "  Mister " 
Ryan  and  the  Labour  Party. 

The  State  Meat  Shop,  opened  during 
the  month,  has  proved  a  huge  success. 
Over  a  thousand  customers  is  now  the 
daily  average.  Close  on  a  dozen  hands 
are  fully  taxed  during  the  whole  time 
the  shop,  which  is  an  object-lesson  in 
hygiene,  is  open.  So  great  has  been 
the  rush  that  the  services  of  the  police 
have  had  to  be  requisitioned  to  marshal 
the  waiting  crowds. 

The  cruel  drought  is  still  ravaging 
our  stock  and  crops.  Recent  storms 
have  afforded  welcome  relief  in  some  ; 
coastal  districts,  but  the  interior  of  the  , 
State  still  languishes  for  the  break 
which  ne\'er  comes. 
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Arising  out  of  the  terrible  struggle  in 
will  touch  us  here  in  Australia  just  as 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  other 
deal  with  one  special  problem  every  mon 
suggestions  or  criticisms  my  readers  can  s 
already  demanding  a  solution.  One  of  th 
those  who,  in  fighting  tor  us,  have  been 
hope  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  as  they 
in  the  daily  struggle  for  existence.  The 
is  being  done  for  them  ? 


FZurope  there  are  various  problems  which 

surely    as    they    will    the    people    of    Great 

States    at    war.       I    propose,    therefore,    to 

th    during     igi6,    and    will     welcome    any 

end    me.       Several    of    these   problems    are 

e  most  urgent  is  what  we  are  to  do  with 

so  seriously  hurt  that  they  can  no  longer 

did  formerly,  or  to  compete  with  well  men 

war  wrecks  are  in  our  midst  to-dav.     What 


Brave  men  who  have  been  fighting 
for  us,  heroes  from  the  trenches  of 
blood-drenched  Gallipoli,  are  return- 
ing to  Australia,  but,  alas  !  not  as  they 
left  these  shores.  Some  are  quite  blind, 
others  have  lost  arms  or  legs,  not  a  few 
are  mentally  affected  by  the  ghastly  ex- 
periences they  have  gone  through.  Few 
of  the  seriously  maimed  will  be  able  to 
take  up  their  old  avocations  when  they 
receive  their  discharge.  They  lie,  many 
of  them,  on  beds  of  pain,  gloomily 
contemplating  what  is  to  become  of 
them  in  the  future.  Are  we  going  to 
"muddle  through"  in  this  matter  in 
our  favourite  manner,  or  are  we  already 
trying  to  lighten  their  lots,  making  ar- 
rangements for  transforming  them  into 
self-respecting  workers,  not  leaving 
them  to  the  charity  of  the  State,  and 
g^enerous  friends  ? 

In  England  it  has  been  only  too  com- 
mon to  find  men  who  have  been 
wounded  and  maimed  in  the  many  wars 
Britain  has  been  engaged  in,  begging 
for  charity  in  city  streets,  or  gaining  a 
precarious  living  by  selling  matches 
and  penny  toys  in  the  gutters.  For  the 
most  part,  of  course,  such  men  were  re- 
gular soldiers,  not  volunteers.  It  is 
horrible  to  think,  though,  that  those 
who  have  voluntarily  risked  their  lives 
to  defend  the  Empire  may  share  a  like 
horror.  The  thought  that  such  might  be 
his  fate  must  seriously  militate  against 
the  recovery  of  those  so  maimed.  One 
wonders  has  the  crippled  soldier,  lying 
on   his   cot   in   hospital,   been    told    that 


there  is  no  need  for  him  to  despair, 
that  his  case  has  already  received  at- 
tention, and  that  he  will  be  able  to 
support  himsslf  m  comfort  after  his  dis- 
charge? Does  he  know  that,  or  has  he 
been  permitted  to  brood  over  what  must 
appear  to  him  to  be  a  hopeless  future  ? 

It  is  good  to  know  that  in  Australia 
some  steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  the 
case  of  the  cripples,  but,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  nothing  at 
all  is  done  until  he  has  been  discharged 
and  has  left  the  army.  Until  that  hap- 
pens he  knows  nothing  of  what  will  be 
done  for  him  beyond  having  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  pension  he  is  entitled 
to.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  get  hold 
of  crippled  men  immediately  they  ar- 
rive here  and  hearten  them  up  with  a 
statement  of  the  possibilities  the  future 
has  in  store?  Most  of  these  men  will 
have  to  undergo  some  special  training. 
Is  there  any  real  need  why  that  train- 
ing should  not  begin  the  moment  the 
man  is  fit,  instead  of  waiting  until  he 
is  discharged  ?  During  that  period  of 
waiting  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
Men  themselves  have  told  me  that  this 
inaction  grows  on  them,  and  makes  it 
exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to-  settle 
to  anything  at  all.  In  their  own  in- 
terest it  would  be  well  if  this  loafing 
period  co'uld  be  cut  out  altogether. 

The  Australian  War  Council  has 
made  fairly  good  arrangements  for 
taking  care  of  thesie  men  when  the  mili- 
tary authorities  free  them.  After  they 
are  discharged  they  go  before  a  medical 
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board,  and  theti  come  to  a  derision  as 
to  \vhctli<T  the}'  can  rontiniie  in  their 
old  line  of  work  or  whether  the\'  should 
be  trained  for  some  other  avocation. 
The  training'  of  blind  heroes  has  been 
undertaken  1)\-  sonic  of  the  institutions 
for  tJio  blind,  and  arrangements  ha\c 
been  concluded,  or  are  in  the  course  of 
Ixjing  made,  for  the  traininp^  of  those 
who  have  lost  limlis  or  are  otherwise 
cripjiled.  After  the  traininj^"  is  com- 
]ilctcd  the  difficult  (question  of  emploA- 
ment  will  couk-  up.  X.iturall)-,  em- 
ployers would  <;iadl\'  j^ive  such  men  a 
iob,  but  nowada)s  the  high  wages 
which  must  he  given  make  it  absolutel)' 
necessary  that  full  service  must  be  ren- 
dered. A  crippled  man  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  a  whole  man's  work.  The 
unions  will  have  to  agree  to  excejitions 
l^ing  made  in  these  cases.  Ihe  man 
should  be  paid,  not  the  minimum  wage, 
but  what  his  work  was  worth,  providing" 
that  this  wage,  with  his  ]:)ension,  was 
not  less  than  the  minimum  in  tliat 
trade.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
about  such  arrangements  being  made, 
but  the  matter  might  just  as  well  !:>€ 
settled  now  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
cripj)led  soldier  actualh-  applied  for 
the  job. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  wjiat 
is  done  in  England  to  make  the  crip- 
j-)led  men  from  the  front  as  fit  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  to  make  them  self-sup- 
porting. As  far  as  T  can  gather,  nothing 
nuich  has  Ix^en  attempted.  There  arc. 
of  course,  many  tens  of  thousands 
amongst  the  half-million  casualties  who 
will  be  permanently  maimed,  but  whilst 
there  has  l)cen  jilenty  of  s])oradic  effort 
by  philanthro))ic  institutions  and  indi- 
viduals, the  State  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  the  matter  in  hand  serioush*. 
There  does  not  seem  \o  Ix-  any  great 
home  or  institution  under  State  control, 
where  the  men  are  sorted  out,  so  to 
speak,  and  carefully  allocated  to  train- 
ing schools.  Nor  does  there  exist  any 
s])ecial  body  charged  with  the  task  of 
finding  employment  for  these  men,  of 
.seeing  that  they  do  not  l>ecome  destitute 
later  on.  Far  the  best  institution  started 
since  the  war  l)egan  is  now  sheltered 
at  St.  Dunstan's  House,  in  Regent's 
Park.  There  men  blinded  in  the  trenches 


are  taught  new  trades  -amongst  other 
things  shorthand  and  typewriting — and 
altogether  the  place  has  ]:)roved  a  home 
of  good  comfort.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
saddest  place  in  London,  as  one  would 
have  imagined.  The  men  there  know 
I  hat  lhe\-  will  ere  long  become  useful 
and  self-supix)rting  members  of  society, 
and  that  means  a  lot. 

The  inc-orporated  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Ilelj)  Society  has  done  a  great 
deal,  and  excellent  work  is  being 
achieved  by  the  Lord  Roberts  Memorial 
Workshops,  of  which  Lord  Cheyles- 
morc  is  chairman.  These  workshops 
train  the  men  to  new  trades,  and  pro- 
vide them  with  work,  being  supported 
by  voluntary  effort,  however,  they  are 
are  not  able  tO'  cope  with  the  great 
numbers  now  returning  to  England. 
Supported  by  the  State,  these  work- 
shops might  be  greatly  enlarged,  and 
would  seem  to  offer  quite  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  that  could  be  de- 
vised. It  might,  indeed,  be  well  to  start 
an  institution  on  similar  lines  here. 
Much  has  heen  done  for  the  children 
of  soldiers  in  England,  but  that  is  an- 
other matter,  rather  be)'ond  the  scope 
of  the  present  discussion.  The  question 
of  dependants  is  nothing  like  as  serious 
here,  where  the  soldier  receives  a  hand- 
some wage,  at  least  6/-  a  day.  The 
British  volunteer  gets  I>ut  8/6  a  week, 
from  which  various  deductions  are 
made. 

As  we  here  are  naturally  anxious  to 
get  hints  in  the  matter  of  the  care  and 
employment  of  maimed  soldiers  from 
all  sources,  I  have  tried  to  collect  par- 
ticulars fro'iii  all  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries, l)ut  thus  far  v.ithout  much  suc- 
cess. The  Russians  do  not  appear  to  be 
doing  an^•thing  at  all.  The  French  are 
so  reticent  with  regard  to  their  wounded 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  information. 
The)-  are  certainl}-  doing  something, 
though.  Our  scheme  here  has  been 
model K'd  on  the  Austrian  plan. 

We  naturally  expect  the  Germans  to 
ha\e  done  most  in  the  matter,  for  their 
foresight  and  efficient  methods  have 
bi^en  positive!}'  uncann}'.  nor  are  we 
clisa])pointed.  The  Germans  begin  right 
away,  as  soon  as  the  wounded  man  is 
brought  in   from  the  battlefield.     They 
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don't  postpone  dealing  with  his  case 
until  he  returns  to  civil  life.  Former 
wars  have  always  left  a  great  crop  of 
men  not  really  maimed,  whose  joints 
were,  however,  so  weak  and  stiff  that 
they  became  permanent  cripples,  quite 
unable  to  earn  their  living,  doomed  like 
the  maimed,  to  drag  out  the  rest  of 
their  lives  supported  by  the  doles 
of  charity.  It  is  the  horrible  thought 
that  an  idle,  useless  existence  is  all 
that  is  in  store  for  them  that  makes 
the  crippled  soldiers'   lot  so   terrible. 

All  the  wounded  in  the  German 
army  who,  after  surgical  treatment,  are 
still  affected  with  stiffness  or  weakness 
in  the  joints  are  .sent  to  special  ortho- 
pedic establishments,  where  they  are 
treated  with  massage,  electricity,  and 
gymnastics.  Many  a  man  who  left  hos- 
pital as  helpless  as  a  child  is,  after  a 
few  weeks'  cure,  as  strong  and  elastic 
as  formerly,  and  a  large  percentage  are 
able  to  return  to  the  front,  while  practi- 
cally all  the  others  can  resume  their 
work.  There  are  multitudes,  of  course, 
whom  no  doctor's  skill  can  restore  to 
their  previous  condition,  men  who  have 
lost  limbs  and  the  like.  Modern  ortho- 
pedy  has,  however,  taught  the  art  of 
making  artificial  limbs  of  remarkable 
mobility  and  efficiency,  and  the  Ger- 
mans have  started  special  institutions 
where  men  are  taught  tO'  use  them.  It 
is  said  that  those  wearing  such  attach- 
ments can  take  up  practically  any 
manual  profession  T/ze  Scientific  Am- 
erican publishes  several  photographs 
showing  soldiers  with  artificial  limbs 
working  in  the  fields,  in  joiners'  shops, 
and  smithies,  riding  bicycles  and  the 
like. 

The  first  task  of  the  instructor  in 
these  homes  consists  of  making  the 
patient  independent  of  his  friends,  and 
re-awakening  in  him  the'  self-confidence 
which  he  has  lost.  Already  at  the  hos- 
pital during  convalescence  he  has  been 
induced  to  idle  away  his  time  with 
manual  work  of  the  most  varied  de- 
scription, thus  preventing  him  from 
brooding  over  the  future.  At  the  crip- 
ples' home,  where  he  finds  the  military 


order  so  familiar  to  him,  he  learns 
from  early  morning  till  late  at  night 
how  to  do  without  the  help  of  others, 
and  how  to  perform  such  operations 
as  belong  to  our  daily  life.  Dressing, 
cutting  bread  with  one  hand  only,  and 
the  like,  afford  an  o-pportunity  of  use- 
ful exercise,  and  are  soon  mastered. 
Left-hand  writing  and  similar  accom- 
]olishments  are  taught.  He  next  goes  to 
the  workshops  connected  with  the 
home,  where  locksmiths,  joiners,  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  basket-makers,  book- 
binders, etc.,  are  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  to  their  trades, 
under  the  unwonted  conditions  created 
by  the  wearing  of  artificial  limbs.  The 
ability  acquired  in  a  very  short  time  by 
patients  whose  hands  and  feet  have  all 
been  amputated,  or  who'  have  but  one, 
or,  at  most,  two  limbs  left,  is  truly  as- 
tounding. So  skilful  dO'  they  become 
that  they  do  not  fear  to  compete  with 
any  whole  man.  Others  are  trained  in 
field  and  garden  work,  and  the,  like. 

This  practical  instruction  is  supple- 
mented by  gymnastic  exercises,  which 
not  only  increase  the  physical  fitness, 
but  at  the  same  time  exert  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect  in  the  patients'  minds  by 
strengthening  their  hope  of  a  prompt 
reco'very  of  their  health.  Most  of  the 
teachers  have  themselves  been  disabled 
in  life's  struggle,  and  had  therefore  to 
contend  against  the  same  odds  as  their 
pupils.  Wherever  possible,  patients  are 
enabled  to  keep  their  old  trade.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  when  a  change  of 
profession  proves  necessary,  they  never- 
theless remain  useful  members  of 
society.  Though  having  an  iron  handle, 
in  place  of  their  amputated  hand  with 
w^hich  to  hold  their  tools,  they  turn  out 
as  efficient  work  as  normal  workers,  and 
many  large  German  factories  have  not 
hesitated  to  employ  one-armed  opera- 
tives coming  from  the  cripples'  homes. 

The  German  military  authorities  sup- 
]jly,  free  of  charge,  to  any  disabled 
soldier,  such  artificial  limbs,  supports, 
handles,  and  other  means  for  seizing 
and  holding  the  tools  he  may  require  in 
his  work. 
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BRITISH    GUNS    IN    SERBIA. 
One   of   the  British    naval   guns   retreating   from    Belgrade,    which    it    helped    to    defend. 


THE  ORBCIAN   MOBILIZATION. 
Greek  reservists  in  Cairo,  waiting   to  enrol   at  the  Consulate    for  active  aervi  «. 
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CRUCIAL    WAR    SITUATIONS    AS 
AUTUMN    BEGINS. 


By  Frank  H.  Simonds. 


In  the  following-  pages  Mr.  Simonds  e^ives  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  very 
just  estimate  of  the  numbers  the  belligerents  have  in  the  field.  His  figures  show 
that  the  Central  Powers  are  running  short  of  men,  whilst  the  Allies  have,  of  course, 
an  inexhaustible  store  in  Russia.  According  to  their  official  reports,  the  Germans 
have  not  lost  much  more  than  2,500,000,  and  they  claim  that,  thanks  to  the  methods 
adopted  of  handling  the  wounded,  the  numbers  who  recover  and  are  fit  for  service 
agam  is  far  larger  than  Mr.  Simonds  sugg^ests.  Since  he  wrote,  the  Serbian  army 
has  been  entirely  eliminated.  His  lucid  exposition  of  the  reasons  whv  Germany  aims 
at  reaching  Constantinople  is  most  valuable.  When  the  article  was  written,  of  course, 
Bulgaria  had  not  entered  the  struggle. 


I. — Statistics  of  War. 

More  interesting  than  any  battle  news 
in  a  month  in  which  the  campaign  pro- 
gress was  slight  was  the  recrudescence 
of  peace  talk,  of  peace  talk  which, 
however  vague  in  character,  clearly 
defined  certain  possibilities  and  un- 
mistakably had  its  origin  in  Ger- 
man quarters.  Not  since  von  Kluck 
approached  Paris  in  the  previous 
year  had  there  been  any  such  detailed 
discussion  in  the  press  and  the  circum- 
stances were  not  wholly  dissimilar. 

Before  discussing  in  detail  this  peace 
talk,  I  purpose  to  set  forth  briefly  the 
statistics  of  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
believing  that  they  contain  alike  the  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  why  the 
Austro-German  victors  should  be  will- 
ing to  make  peace  and  the  Allies,  so 
far  unsuccessful,  should  resolutely  re- 
fuse all  opportunity  to  end  the  strife. 
The  statistics  which  follow  represent 
a  compilation  of  reports  and  statements 
from  many  sources.  All  such  estimates 
'are  mainly  based  on  guesses  rather  than 
official  reports,  and  mine  is  simply  the 
best  summary  that  I  can  make  from  the 
information  in  my  hands.  I  do  not 
mean  to  defend  or  explain  the  indivi- 
dual figures  ;  space  would  forbid  this, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to 
claim  for  these  estimates  any  official 
sanction,  that  is,  as  a  whole  ;  many  are 
official. 

In  the  first  months,  the  Allies  and  the 
Central  Powers  each  put  into  the 
field  armies  aggregating  in  numbers 
4,500,000.    On  the  Allied  side  the  quota 


of  the  several  states  was :  France, 
2,000,000 ;  Russia,  2,000,000 ;  Serbia, 
250,000;  Great  Britain,  150,000;  Bel- 
gmm,  100,000.  Of  the  field  force  of  the 
Central  Powers,  Germany  supplied 
3,000,000;  Austria,  1,500,000.  The  en- 
trance of  Italy  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  year  raised  the  total  of  the  field 
forces  of  the  Allies,  but  the  Teutonic 
powers  have  not  increased  the  actual 
total  of  their  field  armies  materially, 
nor  have  the  original  Allies.  The  first 
figures  represent  approximately  the 
force  that  the  contestants  can  maintain 
in  the  field. 

To  make  good  losses,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  British  alone,  to  increase  the  field 
armies  above  the  first  strength,  the  Al- 
lies have  sent  into  the  field  5,500,000 
and  Italy  has  brought  850,000,  making 
a  total  contribution  of  6,350,000.  The 
Allied  loss  in  this  time  has  been 
6,700,000,  5,600,000  of  which  was  per- 
manent and  the  balance  temporary,  re- 
presenting the  slightly  wounded  and 
the  sick  who  have  been  able  to  rejoin. 
The  Austro-German  loss  in  the  same 
period  has  been  6,350,000.  Of  these, 
5,000,000  have  been  permanent,  and  the 
Austro'-Germans  have  contented  them- 
selves with  .sending  to  the  front  just 
sufficient  troops  to  fill  the  gaps,  that  is 
5,000,000.  The  total  field  forces  of  the 
Allies  now  are  about  5,250,000,  and  of 
the  Austro-Germans  4,500,000. 

On  the  Allied  side  the  losses  up  to  the 
present  time,  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary, have  been  as  follow: — Russians, 
4,000,000  ;    French,    2,000,000 ;    British, 
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4CX),ocx) ;  Italian.  100,000;  Beljj;inn, 
100.000;  Serbian,  loo.ooo.  This  fij^ure 
can  be  rediued  by  from  a  quarter  to  a 
fiftli  to  discQver  the  permanent  losses. 
Tiie  huge  number  of  Russian  prisoners 
will  increase  the  percentage  of  jierma- 
nent  losses  of  the  Russians.  In  the  same 
j^)eriod  the  German  los.ses  have  been 
3,350,000  and  the  Austrian  3,050,000. 
A  similar  deduction  will  fix  the  perma- 
nent as  compared  with  the  temporary 
losses.  But  again  regard  must  be  paid 
the  total  of  Austrian  prisoners.  I  fix 
the  Russian  jirisoners  at  considerably 
more  than  2,oco.ooo.  the  Austrian  at 
rather  less  than  1,000,000. 

At  the  present  moment  I  estimate  the 
Allied  field  armies  to  be  as  follow:  — 
Russian,  1,500,000;  French,  2,000,000; 
British,  750,000;  Italian,  750,000;  Ser- 
bian, 150,000;  Belgian,  100,000.  The 
Austro-German,  as  has  been  said,  re- 
mains at  4,50C',ooo.  In  the  West  I  esti- 
mate that  there  are  about  i  ,500,000  Ger- 
mans facing  2,000,000  French,  750,000 
British  and  ioci,ooo  Belgians.  In  the 
East  I  estimate  that  1,500,000  Russians 
arc  facing  1,500,000  Germans  and 
1,000,000  Austrians.  In  the  South  I  es- 
timate that  500,000  Austrians  are  facing 
750,000  Italians  and  150.000  Serbians. 

In  these  figures  I  have  made  no  esti- 
mate of  the  Turks.  The  reason  is  this  : 
In  the  British  and  French  figures  no  re- 
gard has  been  paid  to  colonial  and 
native  troops.  Some  have  actually  been 
sent  to  Flanders  and  France,  but  in  the 
same  way  some  of  the  troops  in  the 
regular  establishments  have  been  sent  to 
the  Dardanelles.  I  believe  some  350,000 
British  and  French  troops  are  operating 
about  Gallipoli  and  that  the  Turkish 
force  there  does  not  exceed  150,000. 
The  Allied  loss  exceeds  100,000,  as  does 
the  Turkish,  but  by  setting  the  colonial 
and  native  troops  of  France  and  Bri- 
tain against  the  Turkish  forces  it  is 
possible  to  disregard  both  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  calculation. 

II. — How  Long  Can  It  Last? 

We  have,  then,  the  api^roximate  rate 
of  expenditure  of  life  by  both  sides 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  It 
remains  to  estimate  the  resources  in 
lives  of  the  several   states  to  reach   an 


ap])ro.\imation  of  the  time  when  the 
supply  of  human  li\es  will  run  short,  if 
the  expenditure  continues  for  another 
year  at  the  same  rate. 

What  is  the  fraction  of  a  total  popu- 
lation which  can  be  put  into  the  field 
in  war?  Not  more  than  one-tenth,  most 
experts  agree.  This  is  above  the  {per- 
centage of  the  North  in  the  Civil  War 
and  not  far  from  that  of  the  South, 
which  actually  put  its  last  man  in.  Now 
on  this  basis  Germany  was  able  to  put 
in  the  field  6,700,000 ;  France, 
4,000,000  ;    Austria-Hungary,    5,000,0a  . 

In  the  case  of  Britain  and  Russia,  we 
have  to  consider  two  different  situa- 
tions. Russia  had  available  b}'  the  rule 
of  one-tenth  not  less  than  17,000,000, 
but  such  a  horde  is  beyond  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  equipping  genius.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  supplies  a  reserve  that 
can  be  drawn  on  annually  for  just  the 
amount  that  can  be  equipped.  Last 
year  the  draft  was  3,000,000.  Roughly 
speaking  we  may  expect  that  as  long 
as  Russia  stays  in  the  war  she  can  fur- 
nish 3.000,000  new  troops  to  meet  losses 
each  year. 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
have  conscription  and  did  not  have  a 
huge  standing  army  or  a  trained  na- 
tional reserve.  But  b\-  enlistment  she , 
raised  3,000,000  in  a  year,  while  her 
losses  about  balanced  her  trained  forces 
at  the  outset.  Plainly,  England  can 
never  again  supply  3,000,000  in  a  year. 
By  the  law  of  one-tenth  she  still  has 
about  a  million  men  available,  but  there 
is  grave  doubt  whether  they  can  largely 
be  brought  in  without  conscription. 

We  have  already  shown  the  present 
strength  of  the  field  forces  of  each  con- 
testant. Behind  them  there  stand  in 
the  case  of  the  Allies  the  following  re- 
serves now  mobilised  :  —  England, 
2,500,000 ;  France,  500,000  remaining 
from  the  first  levy  of  4,000.000,  and 
400,000,  the  new  class  of  19 17  just 
called  up.  or  900,000  in  all.  Italy, 
having  called  but  850,000  and  lost  but 
100,000,  has  theoretically  the  difference 
between  her  resources  under  the  law  of 
one-tenth  and  this  amount,  or  3,500,000 
less  850,000.  But  no  one  believes  Italy 
is  financially  able  to  equip  such  masses, 
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and  500,000  is  perhaps  a   fair  estimate 
of  her  contribution  for  igi6. 

All  told,  then,  the  Allies  can  count 
on  reserves  of  7,000,000  during  the 
coming-  year.  As  their  permanent  losses 
last  year  were  5,250,000  and  their  held 
armies  to-day  amount  to  the  same  total, 
a  similar  loss  for  this  year  would  leave 
them  with  7,000,000  standing,  either  in 
the  field  or  immediately  available. 

Now  consider  the  case  of  the  Teu- 
tonic allies.  They  had  under  the  law 
of  one-tenth  a  little  less  than  12,000,000 
available  in  August,  1914.  They  have 
lost  finally  5,000,000.  They  have 
4,500,000  m  the  held.  This  leaves  a 
balance  of  2,500,000,  which  will  be  in- 
creased by  1,200,000,  when  the  contin- 
gent of  conscripts  for  191 7  takes  the 
held.  But  if  their  loss  this  year  is  equal 
to  last  year's,  it  will  be  5,000,000,  and 
on  xA^ugust  I,  1916,  they  will  have  but 
3,200,000  to  face  7,coo,ooo  of  the  Allies. 
The  lines  in  the  West  cannot  be  held, 
at  their  present  e.xtension,  by  less  than 
1,500,000,  and  Italy  and  Serbia  will  re- 
quire at  least  500,000  more  for  safe  de- 
fence. This  leaves  only  i,200,coo  to 
face  the  Russians. 

Assuming  that  Germany  can  still 
hold  her  lines  up  to  August  i ,  then 
what  will  be  the  situation  as  to  fresh 
lives  ?  France  can  only  supply  an  an- 
nual contingent  of  400,000,  England 
400,000,  and  Italy  350,000  plus  any- 
thing she  chooses,  since  only  a  small 
fraction  of  her  total  man-power  avail- 
able has  been  used.  The  Teutonic  allies 
can  furnish  an  annual  contingent  of 
1,200,000.  But  there  remains  Russia 
with  the  capacity  to  put  3,000,000  a 
year  in  for  a  number  of  years  still. 

This  IS  the  whole  story  of  attrition  as 
the  Allies  see  it.  They  believe,  on  the 
statistics  that  are  available,  that  some 
time  next  spring  the  time  will  come 
when  Germany  cannot  keep  her  field 
force  up  to  its  present  strength  of 
4,500,000.  They  believe  that  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  expenditure  it  will  fall 
rapidl}-  until,  by  August  i,  it  will  be 
around  3,200,000.  The  Allied  strength, 
on  the  contrary,  will  rise  to  7,000,000, 
and  will  have  behind  it  on  August  i 
great  Russian  and  considerable  Italian 
reserves,  while  the   Germans   and   Aus- 


trians,  like  the  French  and  British,  will 
have  only  their  annual  increment  to  add 
to  their  field  forces. 

Before  the  winter  of  191 6  they  believe 
the  Germans  will  have  to  contract  their 
lines,  because  their  numbers  are  too 
small  to  hold  the  vast  extent  on  the 
East  and  on  the  West.  But  until 
August  I,  the  Allies  expect  little  change 
in  the  actual  lines  of  battle  and  no 
considerable  Allied  success  save  about 
Constantinople. 

III. — Peace  Talk. 
With  the  statistics  in  mind  it  is  sim- 
ple to  understand  why  the  Central 
Powers,  great  as  have  been  their  vic- 
tories, should  be  ready  to  welcome 
peace.  It  was  always  certain  that  they 
would  ultimately  be  outnumbered  unless 
they  disposed  of  one  nation  separately. 
They  tried  in  the  case  of  France  and 
failed.  They  then  tried  in  the  case  of 
Russia,  and  there  is  no  present  reason 
to  doubt  their  failure.  They  won  great 
victories  and  they  suffered  tremendous 
losses. 

But  while  France  and  Russia  were 
suffering  equally,  even  more  heavily. 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  brought  fresh 
masses  up,  suffering  only  inconsiderable 
losses.  Russia,  because  of  her  huge 
population,  equal  to  that  of  the  Central 
Powers  combined,  could  meet  her  losses 
and  still  provide  relatively  unlimited 
numbers,  numbers  measured  only  by  her 
capacity  to  equip  them.  The  net  effect 
of  this  would  be  that  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, victorious  but  weary,  would  be 
set  upon  by  wholly  fresh  nations,  while 
one  of  their  exhausted  foes  would  have 
time  to  rest. 

Now,  if  any  of  the  Allies  got  tired 
and  quit,  German  victory  was,  and  per- 
haps is,  assured.  If  she  could  get  a 
decision  over  one  foe  and  drive  him  to 
quit,  she  could  hope  to  win.  But  other- 
wise the  question  of  arithmetic,  whether 
you  accept  the  figures  shown  above  or 
any  others  based  on  the  facts,  was 
bound  to  become  more  and  more  press- 
ing. All  the  genius  of  Napoleon  in  his 
greatest  campaign,  that  of  18 14,  could 
not  prevail  against  numbers.  This  was 
the  German  situation. 

Therefore,  at  the  crest  of  the  Russian 
success,  when  Warsaw  had    fallen   and 
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the  Russian  <s(a|)e  w.i-^  nut  yet  assured, 
the  visit  of  Cardnial  (iibboiis  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  set  in  motion  a  vast  gossq) 
about  peace,  and  out  of  the  gossip  there 
anno  i^resently  the  mention  of  pretty 
deftnite  terms'  They  were  the  German 
maximum,  but  they  were  intensely  in- 
teresting. 

In  sum.  Germany  was  to  evacuate  Bel- 
gium and  France,  for  an  indenmit)'  ; 
get  back  her  colonies  ;  acquire  the  Cour- 
land  and  Lithuania;  Poland  was  to  be 
erected  into  a  kingdom  under  joint 
Austro-Gcrman  protection  and  to  in- 
clude all  of  Russian,  a  bit  of  German, 
and  most  of  Austrian  Polish  territory. 
Sweden  was  to  receive  Finland,  Rou- 
inania  Bessarabia,  and  Austrian  hege- 
mony in  the  Balkans  was  to  be  con- 
ceded. This  meant  that  Austria  would 
annex  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  and 
occupy  Albania. 

By  these  terms  Germany  indicated 
her  recognition  that  Belgium  could  not 
be  held  and  that  the  one  chance  of 
turning  her  conquest  to  profit  was  that 
.she  could  use  that  and  the  portion  of 
France  she  held  to  get  back  the  costs  of 
the  war  from  France  and  England. 
By  giving  Sweden  and  Roumania  Rus- 
sian territory  she  would  bind  them  per- 
manently to  herself,  since  they  would 
thereafter  fear  Russian  hostility. 
Poland  would  become  an  enormously 
valuable  buffer  state,  with  an  army  that 
could  be  used  against  Russia  and  the 
Pan-Slav  menace  would  be  removed  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Slavs. 

So  far  the  terms  were  merely  protec- 
tive against  Russia.  Germany  was  in- 
suring herself  against  the  day  of  real 
Russian  peril  by  putting  new  barriers 
between  herself  and  the  Muscovite  ;  she 
was  also  enlisting  permanent  allies 
against  the  Tsar.  The  Balkan  proposal 
opened  an  utterly  different  question, 
disclosed  the  true  direction  of  German 
ambitions.  I  shall  discuss  this  in  a 
moment  ;  it  remains  now  to  dispose  of 
the  subject  of  peace  terms. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  reception 
of  the  German  peace  terms  in  all  the 
Allied  capitals.  President  Wilson 
learned  promptly  that  to  offer  media- 
tion would  be  to  arouse  resentment,  and 
wisely  desisted.     The  whole  discussion 


promptly  dropped  out  of  sight  because 
it  was  clear  that  there  was  no  readiness 
to  treat  among  the  opponents  of  the 
Central  Powers. 

The  reason  was  simple.    No  one  ques 
tioned   the   extent   of   the   success   Ger 
many   had   won  in   the   field.      It  was 
agreed  that  aaiy  terms  based  upon  the 
results    so    far    achieved    would    be    to 
yield  to  Germany  the  undisputed  supre- 
macy    on     the     Continent,      and      the 
future  domination  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean.     Thanks   to   prospective    in 
demnities,  she  alone  w^ould  emerge  froip 
the  war  without  having  incurred  a  stag 
gering  debt.    She  had  destroyed  the  in 
dustrial  machinery  o£  France  and  Bel- 
p-ium,   and   of   Poland,   while  hers  was 
undisturbed,  and  she  would  be  ready  on 
the  first  day  of  peace  to  begin  an  in- 
dustrial campaign  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

But  at  the  end  of  another  year  ?  Al- 
lied statesmen  believed  that  the  statis- 
tics showed  German  defeat  inevitable. 
This  is  what  Kitchener  meant  when  he 
told  the  British  Parliament  that  Ger- 
many "  had  about  shot  her  bolt."  He 
was  relying  upon  the  strategy  of  Grant, 
the  policy  that  ultimiate^y  destroyed 
the  Confederacy,  not  by  victories  in  the 
field,  primarily,  but  by  butchery,  by 
systematic  killing  until  numbers  failed 
the  side  weaker  in  numbers. 

IV. — Constantinople,  the  Real 
Prize. 

German  demand  that  the  treaty  of 
]3eace  should  make  Austria  the  suzerain 
of  the  Balkans  called  final  attention  to 
the  real  importance  of  the  battle  going 
on  at  the  Dardanelles.  Serbia,  Monte- 
negro, and  Albania  annexed,  Roumania 
bound  to  the  Central  Powers  by  the 
gift  of  Russian  Bessarabia,  Bulgaria 
and  Greece,  both  with  Teutonic  parties 
supreme  at  their  courts,  would  sink  to 
the  estate  of  mere  protectorates.  Tur- 
key was  already  an  ally,  with  her  mili- 
tary department  in  German  control  and 
her  future  hopeless  unless  German}' 
could  save  her  from  Russia  and  the 
Mediterranean  powers. 

A  treaty  of  peace  perpetuating  this 
situation  would  make  Turkey-in-Asia 
but    a  German    colony    and     Germany 
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could  send  her  troops  to  the  very  edge 
of  Suez  by  the  Mecca  railroad,  threat- 
ening- British  Egypt,  and  she  could  also 
send  more  troops  by  the  Bagdad  rail- 
road, following  the  route  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  the  Euphrates  and  thence 
against  India.  Sea  power  would  cease 
to  menace  German  expansion,  and  Ger- 
many could  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  colonial  empire  of  her  great  rival, 
while  she  would  remain  beyond  the 
reach  of  Britain. 

Railroad  connection  from  Berlin  to 
Bagdad,  from  the  Spree  to  the  Euph- 
rates, would  make  one  central  empire, 
into  which  would  be  merged  not  alone 
Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States,  but 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  the 
new  Poland.  Belgium  might  for  the 
moment  escape  and  France  go  undimin- 
ished. But  would  Belgium  and  France 
again  venture  to  resist  the  new  Central 
Empire,  when  it  turned  west  to  take 
Holland  and  North  Belgium,  thus  com- 
pleting the  work  of  "rounding  out  the 
Greater  Germany,"  so  much  in  the  eyes 
and  heart  of  Pan-Germanists  ?  Or 
would  France  acquiesce,  possibly  re- 
ceiving immunity,  a  guarantee  of  in- 
tegrity, and  a  morsel  of  Walloon  Bel- 
gium? 

As  to  Italy,  could  she  hope  to  take 
Trieste  away  from  such  a  Central  Em- 
pire? Could  she  hope  to  hold  it,  even 
if  she  won  it  temporarily  during  the 
war?  It  should  be  noted  that  German 
peace  proposals  made  no  advance  to 
Italy  of  any  sort.  With  Germany  in 
Dalmatia,  in  Albania,  the  control  of 
the  Adriatic  would  pass  from  Italy  to 
the  Central  Empire  and  Italy  would 
have  to  choose  between  becoming,  like 
France,  a  German  servant  and  a  strug- 
gle that  could  have  but  one  end. 

The  key  of  this  whole  grandiose  Ger- 
man conception  was  Constantinople.  If 
it  once  fell  into  Allied  hands,  then  there 
was  an  end  of  the  German  dream. 
Under  Allied  patronage  the  Balkans 
would  be  reorganised.  The  Balkan 
States  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea 
powers  and  the  nation  that  held  the 
straits.  They  would  have  to  turn  their 
backs  on  all  German  proposals. 


On  the  other  hand,  Allied  purposes 
would  be  best  served  by  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  Balkan  States,  which 
could  offer  a  permanent  barrier  to  the 
expansion  south  of  the  Danube  by  the 
Central  Empires.  Such  expansion 
would  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  all  the  Balkan  States.  Only 
Bulgarian  bitterness  at  her  old  allies 
and  the  rival  claims  to  Macedonia  pre- 
vented a  recognition  of  this  fact  at  once 
and  joint  action.  Once  the  Allies  held 
Byzantium,  they  could  reconstruct  the 
Balkan  States,  and  the  German  dream 
would  end. 

In  France,  Germany  had  come  to  a 
standstill  ;  her  campaign  had  developed 
into  a  permanent  deadlock,  with  num- 
bers ever  turning  against  her.  Her  vic- 
tories in  Russia  had  fallen  short  of 
eliminating  the  Tsar's  forces,  but  she 
was  now  able  to  dispose  of  a  consider- 
able force,  which  might  be  sent  south  to 
hack  its  way  through  Serbia,  and, 
through  Bulgaria,  plainly  dallying  with 
Berlin,  reach  Constantinople.  She 
might  arrive  before  the  Straits  had  been 
forced,  and  if  she  did,  she  would  then 
be  able  to  turn  to  her  own  uses  the  huge 
masses  of  Turks,  who  could  not  be 
equipped  or  trained  because  of  lack  of 
arms  and  munitions. 

Such  a  campaign  might  easily  bind 
Bulgaria,  with  its  Coburg  Prince  and  its 
burning  grudges,  to  Berlin  and  enlist 
the  strong  Bulgarian  army.  It  would 
neutralise  Greece,  with  a  German  Queen 
and  a  Germanophile  King.  Greece,  still 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Allied  navies,  might 
not  enlist,  but  she  certainly  would  send 
Venizelos  packing  and  end  all  thoughts 
of  taking  the  Allied  shilling.  Serbia 
would  be  eliminated,  Albania  would 
furnish  a  new  recruiting  ground.  Fin- 
ally Roumania  could  hardly  resist  the 
double  pressure  and  promise,  and  would 
come  in.  Germany  might  thus  enlist 
new  armies  to  restore  the  balance  of 
numbers. 

Such  were  the  considerations  which 
fixed  all  attention  on  the  Dardanelles 
campaign  and  gave  to  Constantinople 
the  centre  of  the  stage  of  a  world  war, 
once  more. 
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STEAD'S    REVIEW. 


December  10,  1915. 


Evening  Sun.}  [New  York 

THEY  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  UNFORTUNATE  INCI- 
DENTS,   BUT    THE    MARKSMANSHIP    IS 
DEADLY" 


Ttmes-Dispatclt.}  [Richmond,   U.S.A. 

SAMPLING  IT. 


Evening  Sun.]  [New   York. 

"LAWS?     I  MAKE  MY   OWN  LAWS!" 


Herald.]  [New    York. 

VAS    1ST   IjOS    MIT    UNCLE    SAM? 
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HISTORY   OF   THE   MONTH    IN 

CARICATURE. 


Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. —  Burnt. 

The  cleverest  of  the  Peace  cartoons  lows'  money,  and  sees  their  turn  coming 
is  that  by  Robert  Carter,  in  the  New  all  too  soon  for  him.  Mac,  in  Tl7.e  Cape 
York  Sun,  for  it  exactly  hits  off  the  Times,  is  building  up  quite  a  notable 
situation.  If  the  Kaiser  only  could  quit  reputation  for  himself  ;  he  is  so  good, 
now  !        He  has  won  all  the  other   fel-      m  fact,  that  his  translation  from  South 

Africa  is  only  a  question  of  time.     He 

^^    suggests  that  the  war  will  not  end  until 

!|^,i|  the  single  and  do^uble-headed  eagles, 
and  the  Turkey  are  plucked  and  trussed. 
He    also    shows     German    Peace    talk 


Evening  Sun.]  [New   York. 

HE    WAISTS   TO    G-0! 
The  Kaiser:    '•  Oh,  if  I  could  only  quit  now!" 


Ulk.:\  [Berlin. 

ENGLISH    POLITICS. 

Grey  :  "To  America's  motion — that  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Seas  must  })e  one  of  the  Terms  of 
Peace — we  can  agree,  with  the  understanding,  of 
course,    that   we   control    them." 


m^ 


mSy.-?^'\ 


Cape   Times.']  [Capetown. 

A   SHORT   SHRIFT. 


Cape    Times.]  [Capetown. 

WHEN   WILL  THE   WAR   END? 

Not  till  then! 
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STEAD'S    REVIEW. 


December  15,  1915. 


Evening   Post.^  [Chicago. 

OFilVER   TWISTOVITCH. 


Evenimj    Telegram  J  [New   York. 

"WHAT'S    THE     USE.'" 


KladderadatscliJ  [Berlin. 

DOWN-HI  1,1.    TOWARDS    THE     EAST! 


Juyend-Ji  [Muoich. 

-  PATENT "     THEFT     BY     GERMANY. 


General    Ruski    (to    tlie    Tsar):    "Little    Father,  "Save    yourselves    if    you  can!       The    Germane 

I    think    our   steam    roller    cannot    be    held    back       have  stolen  and  improved  on  our  famous  steam- 
any  longer."  r(»ller  idea!" 
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Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

FATE     KNOCKS     AT    THE     DOOR. 
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Willy:    "Be  quick,    be   quick,    Germania! 
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other two  or  three  shovelfuls   and  final   victory  is 
on  our  side !" 

Germania  :  "  Well,  well !  Take  care  not  to 
overshovel  it,  for  m.v  hands  are  already  faint, 
and  the  bottom  of  my   bucket  is  getting   visible." 


Ulk.:\  [Berlin. 

ENGLAND     AND     PRANCE:     GERMAN    VIEW. 

The  Orphans:  "Please,  dear  Russian  Mammoth, 
come  to  life  again !  Don't  leave  us  alone  with 
those  awful  Germans!  " 

being  given  short  shrift  by  the  Allies. 
Ulk  interprets  the  now  familiar  Teu- 
tonic suggestion  that  Great  Britain  will 
agree  to  one  thing,  meaning  another  all 
the  time. 

The  recent  fighting  in  Russia  comes 
in  for  much  attention  from  the  German 
cartoonists.  fngend  and  Kladdera- 
datsch  give  two  different  views  of  the 
famous  steam-roller,  which  was  to  crush 
its  way  to  Berlin  last  year.  The  latter 
shows  it  rolling  downhill  over  the  Rus- 
sians themselves  ;  the  former  suggests  ■ 
that  the  Germans  have  taken  over  the 
patent  and  improved  on  it  in  their  usual 
way.  "  Fate  knocking  at  the  dooc  "  is 
rather  a  grim  picture,  but  that  from 
Ullz,  showing  Poincaire  and  King 
George  implo^ring  the  Russian  mam- 
moth to  get  up,  is  even  humorous.  The 
clever  MucJia  indicates  how  rapidly 
Germany  is  using  up  her  men.  Both 
the  American  cartoons  reproduced  sug- 
gest that  the  German  task  of  subduing 
Russia  is  a  hopeless  one. 

The  meaning  behind  the  Polish  car- 
toon, showing  John  Bull  warning 
Sweden,  is  not  very  clear.  Presumably 
there  have  been  some  negotiations  going 
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STEAD'S    REVIEW. 


December  15,  1915. 


Nehelspalter.'j  [Zurich. 

THE    HAPPY    FATHER    (?) 

'  Tour   youngest  child,    Majesty,   but   whether   he 
will  live  is  more  than   1  can   tell." 


Mucha.'] 

ADVICE. 

Englishm.in  :  "  I  say.  my  boy !  You  used  to 
ha\e  various  dealings  with  Poles  in  former 
times,  so  that  a  certain  old  Polish  proverb 
might,  perhaps,  prove  useful  to  you  at  pre- 
sent?" 
Swede;  "Please,  how  does  it  run?" 
Englishm.w  ;  ■'  Like  this :  '  Don't  put  your  fin- 
ger   Vetween    the    doors.'  " 


Ulk.]  I  Berlin. 

SEARCHING     A     WAY    'mROUGH. 

"  He  knocks  everywhere   and    all    the   time   gets 
nothing   but   knocks!" 


Tribune.'^  [New    York. 

WILL  IT  GO  THROUGH? 
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BOTHA'S   RAID. 


[Stuttgart. 


Kladderadatsch.']  [Berlin. 

THE    BOMBAEI>ME]SrT     OF     THE     EJSTOLISH 

COAST     BY     "U"     BOATS. 

If  the  Churchill  lion  won't  hunt  the  "  Eats," 
then    the    "  Eats "    must    hunt   the    lion. 


Kladderadattch.'] 


[Berlin. 
TRIPOLI. 

The  first  of  the  Provinces  to  be  freed ! 


Botha  :  "  The  South- West  belongs  to  us — not 
that  there  is  anything  to  be  got  out  of  it. 
There  can  be  no  talk  of  annexation;  it  is  merely 
a  change  of  Governments." 


on  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Poles, 
of  which  we  know  nothing.  The  neu- 
tral Nebelspalter  suggests  that  the 
latest  addition  to  the  Kaiser's  family 
(Poland)  is  not  likely  to  be  a  restful 
sort  of  child. 

Ulk  ridicules  Joffre's  efforts  to  get 
through  the  German  lines  in  the  west, 
and  the  American  cartoonist  conveys 
in  a  different  way  the  same  suggestion 
of  futility. 

The  Germans  claim  that  their  sub- 
marines wrought  much  destruction  at 
Whitehaven,  and  other  Cumberland 
ports,  which  places,  they  insist,  are  for- 
tified. In  "  Tripoli,  the  first  of  the 
Turkish  provinces  to  be  freed,"  Klad- 
deradatsch, of  course,  refers  to  the  dcr 
feat  of  the  Italians  some  time  ago  by 
the  tribesmen,  and  their  practical  aban- 
donment of  all  but  the  coast  line  of 
their  recent  conquest.  Wahre  Jacob 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  Botha  expedition  to  German 
South-West  Africa  was  to  secure  the 
diamonds  which  have  been  found  there 
in  large  quantities. 
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STEAD'S    REVIEW. 


December  is,  1915. 


iror/d.] 


iNew  York. 


CLIMBING    DOWN. 


Hecord.^  [Philadelphia. 

TEACHING    HIM    A    NEW    TRIOK. 


Kladderadal  sch  .^ 


ON   niE   SEA 


"For    Heaven's    sake,    childrea,    don't    make    a  De   Telegraaf.']  [Amsterdam. 

ripple— that    ship    over    there    ha«    one    Yankee  SLAUGHTER    BY    SUBMARINE. 

amongst    the    piissengers,    and    Wilson    will    send       r,,    f»,»    ir,*z>^<^=f    ^t    „•     v     ♦•  *u  i 

.  »T  .    ...  ocuu       |„    (_jjg    interest   of    civilisation,    the   only    answer 

that  should  be  given. 


me  a  '  Note.' 
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Reynoldi's  Newspaper  J  [London. 

WELL   IN  HAND. 

Recent  naval  disclosures  indicated  that  we  are 
sinking  more  German  submarines  than  they  are 
building,  and  that  already  more  than  half  their 
original  submarine  fleet  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  the  latest  addition  to  these  beiug  the  U27. 

The  Modern  Neptune  (King  of  the  "  Seize ")  : 
"  Come  along,  my  beauties.  I've  got  you  well  in 
hand.  " 

The  American  papers  rejoice  over  the 
promise  of  the  Germans  to  abandon 
their  submarine  policy  of  sinking  liners 
without  notice.  The  Germans,  on  the 
other  hand,  make  all  sorts  of  fun  of 
the  Americans.  They  show  ships  on 
which,  in  large  letters,  is  written  the 
legend,  "  Do  not  torpedo  ;  an  American 
aboard,"  and  suggest  that  British  ves- 
sels carryhig  contraband  and  weapons  ^^  <^^^e^  ^^  protect  their  valuable  car- 
of  war  hire  Americans  to  travel  on  them      S^^^  ^"  ^'^^^  ^zy. 


Times.']  [New   York. 

DROPPING    ANOTHER    PIIX)T. 


jf~..Aj. 


Eagle.'i  [Brooklyn. 

A    CONCILIATORY    ATTITUDE. 


Daily    News.] 


PR<>MISING. 


[Chicago. 


STEAD'S    REVIEW 


Die  Muskete.'i  [Vienna. 

WAR- PROFIT— PEACE. 


Dziennik.^  [Chicago. 

A    POLISH    VIEW 

of  Prussian  activities  in  the  United  States. 

T/ze  Dziennik,  a  Polish  paper,  pub- 
lished in  Chicago,  has  no  faith  in  the 
German  protestations  of  friendship  for 
the  United  States,  and  shows  the  Ne^' 
York  World  pulling  off  the  dove  mask 
beneath  which  the  Prussian  Eagle  is 
concealed.  In  "  Everybody's  doing  it," 
the  artist  suggests  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  American  notes,  both  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  have  hastened  to  make 
concessions.  The  former  agreeing  to 
give  due  notice  before  torpedoing  pas- 
senger vessels,  and  the  latter  permitting 


' 


Cope   '£%mes:\  [Cai>etown. 

THE   PRICE  OF   NEUTRALITY. 

Is  it  too  much? 


WorlA.']  riVew  York. 

EVERYBODY'S   I>OING   IT! 
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Evening  Ledger.}  [Philadelphia. 

IT   MAY    LIVE,    BUT    CAN    IT    THRIVE? 

the  passage  of  certain  goods  from  Ger- 
many to  the  United  States  in  neutral 
ships. 

T/te  Evening  Ledger  shows  the 
Kaiser  shoreing  up  the  tree  of  German- 
American  friendship  with  an  apology 
prop,  while  on  the  ground  lies  an  axe, 
labelled  submarine  policy,  and  by  the 
tree  are  great  chips,  indicating  the  ves- 
sels which  have  beem  sunk,  having 
Americans  on  board. 

There  are  very  few  cartoons  this 
month    dealing    with    the    Italian    cam- 


ha  Campana  dc  Gracia.}  [Barcelona. 

THE    DARDANELLES. 

"  I  never   dreamed   it  would  need   such    efforts 
to  draw  the  cork." 


paign,  but  that  from  the  Spanish 
Herald o  is  amusing  if  untrue,  for  the 
Italian  is  the  one  front  where  there  are 
no  Germans  at  all.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  caricatures  about  the  Allied 
effort  to  force  the  Dardanelles,  none  of 
them  very  flattering. 


Ilrraldo   de   Madrid.} 

A    CRY    FOR    HELP. 
Frantis   Joseph:    "  William !    Oh,    Will-i-am!" 


THE    METAL    DISTRAINT. 

"  There  will  certainly  be  a  winter  campaiga, 
children.  They  are  taking  the  oven  doors  to 
shelter  under." 
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Stead's  Reviev;,  iSllSllS. 


Four  Hundred  Million   Pounds'  Worth    of  War 

Orders    for    America. 

By  Charles  F.  Speare. 


We  have  consistently  pointed  out  to  those  who  grrowl  at  the  United  States  for 
not  entering-  the  war  on  our  side  that  the  Americans  are  infinitely  more  useful  to 
us  neutral  than  as  belliRfcrents.  If  they  were  themselves  in  the  war,  Russia  would 
never  be  able  to  assume  the  offensive  next  summer,  neither  Italy  nor  France  could 
have  made  a  forward  move.  Mr.  Speare's  article,  written  for  the  American  ''  Review 
of  Reviews,"'  was  penned  before  the  i^ioo,ooo,ooo  loan  negotiations  were  concluded, 
but  this  method  of  lehabilitatinK-  sovereign  exchange  has  not  been  very  successful. 
The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Speare  were,  of  course,  in  dollars  which,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  we  have  converted  into  English  money  at  the  old  rate  of  exchange.  They 
should  actually  be  increased  by  6  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
pound  sterling.  The  value  of  war  orders  delivered,  and  yet  to  be  executed,  is 
2,000,000,000  dollars,  and,  owing  to  the  drop  in  value  of  the  sovereign,  the  Allies 
will  have  to  pay  not  ;^4oo,ooo,ooo,  but  6  per  cent,  more — viz.,  ^^424, 000,000.  Mr. 
Speare  points  out,  as  we  did  recently,  that,  thanks  to  her  scientists,  Germany  will 
be  far  more  self-supporting  after  the  war  than  before,  and,  therefore,  will  no  longer 
be    the   best   customer   of   England    and    America   as   she  was   formerly. 


In  the  history  of  American  business 
no  chapter  reads  more  like  a  fairy  tale 
than  that  dealing  with  the  events  of 
the  past  year.  No  more  rapid  or  com- 
plete transition  from  a  state  of  depen- 
dence to  one  of  independence,  or  from 
the  "  pauper  to  prince  "  condition,  has 
ever  occurred  in  any  country. 

A  year  ago  the  United  States  was 
worried  by  its  debts  to  Europe,  and 
apparently  had  no  means  of  paying. 
The  amount  was  from  ;^6o,000,ooo  to 
;^ 8o,ooo,oco.  England  sent  commis- 
sioners over  here  to  tell  us  how  it  must 
be  paid.  The  main  argument  was  to 
pay  in  gold  and  pay  quickly.  American 
dollars  were  at  a  heavy  discount,  7  dol- 
lars being  required  at  one  time  to  offset 
an  English  pound,  against  a  normal 
4.86  dollars.  Industries  were  closing. 
The  numbers  of  unemployed  taxed  the 
organised  efforts  of  all  charity  bodies. 
Savings  banks  were  losing  deposits  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Mortgages  were  Ijeing 
foreclosed  on  a  scale  almost  unknown 
in  the  East.  The  stock  exchanges  were 
silent.  There  were  several  hundred 
thousand  idle  cars  on  the  side-tracks 
of  American  railroads,  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  idle  engines.  Mone\' 
was  "tight,"  and  the  banks  in  New 
York  were  much  under  their  legal  re- 
serve requirements.  Gold  coin  andi  gold 
certificates  were  being  hoarded.  Mines 
were  shut  down.      Building  operations 


were  at  a  standstill.     Even  automobile 
sales  dropped  abruptly. 

The  reverse  of  nearly  every  one  of 
these  conditions  obtains  to-day.  To  pay 
our  bills  contracted  before  the  war  we 
sent  ^"22,000,000  gold  abroad,  most  of 
it  to  Canada  for  account  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Not  only  has  this  amount 
been  returned,  but  ;^3 5,000,000  more. 
The  depreciated  dollars  have  been  set 
on  a  pedestal.  The  merchant  in  China, 
the  trader  m  South  America,  the  im- 
porter out  m  India,  and  the  neutral 
manufacturer  of  laces  in  Switzerland 
read  the  pulse  of  the  world's  exchanges 
in  dollars  where  they  used  to  make  their 
diagnoses  from  the  fluctuations  of 
sterling.  Never  until  the  debt  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States  l^ecame  so 
large  in  September  had  bills  on  London 
sold  at  4.50  dollars,  or  at  a  discount 
of  about  y\  per  cent.  Simultaneously 
exchange  on  Paris  was  15  per  cent, 
below  normal,  exchange  on  Berlin  and 
Frankfort  even  a  little  more  depreci- 
ated, and  Italian  lire  more  than  2C 
[3er  cent,  under  the  rational  figure. 

THE  INFLOW  OF  GOLD. 
From  across  the  seven  seas  have  been 
coming  the  argosies  of  the  debtor 
nations,  bringing  their  golden  tribute  to 
American  shores.  First  of  all,  Canada 
paid  back  for  English  bills  all  of  the 
gold  she  had  taken  in  and  some  from 
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her  own  stock.  Then  the  Bank  of 
France  began  to  give  up  from  its  store, 
afterward  the  Bank  of  England.  Then 
gold  began  to  arrive  at  Pacific  ports 
from  the  South  African  mines,  from 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Some 
even  came  in  the  form  of  Japanese 
yen,  showing  that  the  bottom  of  the  bin 
was  being  reached.  It  came  on  liners 
that  ran  the  submarine  gauntlet,  and  on 
the  fastest  cruisers  in  the  British  navy. 
One  of  these  crossed  from  Liverpool  to 
Halifax  in  four  and  a-half  days.  The 
last  stage  of  the  journey  was  in  ar- 
moured steel  cars  which  ran  in  special 
trains  from  the  Canadian  port  to  New 
York,  where  the  treasure  was  deposited 
in  the  vaults  of  the  sub-treasury. 
Having  taken  in  i^5 5,000,000  this  year, 
the  United  States  is  in  possession  of 
more  than  ;^400, 000,000  of  the  yellow 
metal,  holding  an  amount  in  excess  of 
that  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  the  Bank  of  Russia,  and 
25  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  all  other 
European  banks. 

Again  there  are  banking  commis- 
sioners here  to  negotiate  with  our 
bankers  and  business  men.  But  the 
trading  positions  are  changed.  It  is  to 
establish  a  credit  in  the  United  States, 
to  adopt  a  modus  operandi  under  which 
old  debts  and  those  about  to  be  con- 
tracted can  be  paid,  that  the  ablest  men 
m  the  London  and  Paris  circles  of  fin- 
ance have  come  to  this  country.  The 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  and  it  has 
been  pinching  very  severely  of  late.  In 
July,  Great  Britain  and  France  bought 
so  much  more  of  goods  than  they  sold 
that  the  trade  balance  against  them  was 
^^"41,000^000.  For  the  seven  months  end- 
ing with  August  31,  Great  Britain's  im- 
ports were  ;^5 23,000,000  greater  than 
her  exports,  whereas  the  year  before  the 
excess  was  only  iJ"  13 3,000,000.  Not  all 
of  this  difference  is  owing  the  United 
States,  but  a  large  percentage  of  it  is, 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  pro- 
portions will  decrease.  This  is  why 
treasure  ships  are  steadily  steaming  our 
way,  and  by  loans,  credits,  or  whatever 
form  the  present  negotiations  take,  are 
necessary. 


THE  ADVANCE  IN  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Last  autumn  the  iron  and  steel  trade 
of  the  country  was  so  poor  and  the  out- 
look so  lean  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  could  not  earn  much  more 
than  the  full  interest  on  its  bonds,  to 
say  nothing  of  dividends  on  some 
^174,000,000  of  stock.  So  it  first  re- 
duced and  then  passed  the  common 
stock  dividend.  For  the  three  months 
ending  September  30,  this  year,  it  has 
earned  four  times  as  much  as  it  did  in 
the  December  quarter,  and  its  present 
revenues  indicate  record  monthly  re- 
turns before  the  end  of  191 5.  In  August 
pig-iron  production  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  rate  of  35,000,000  tons 
per  annum,  compared  with  18,000,000 
tons  in  January.  Eight  months  ago  the 
iron  and  steel  mills  of  the  country  were 
running  at  about  40  per  cent,  of  capa- 
city, and  now  at  nearly  95  per  cent. 
With  this  increased  production  has 
come  a  rise  in  prices.  For  instance,  last 
September  pig-iron  ranged  from  56/- 
to  60/-  a  ton,  and  now  it  is  64/-  to  68/- 
— an  advance  of  about  14  per  cent.  Bil- 
lets that  were  84/-  a  ton  are  now  96/- 
to  98/-.  Wire  rods  were  106/-,  and  to- 
day 1 16/-.  Steel  bars  and  steel  plates 
are  up  12  to  15  per  cent.,  and  steel 
scrap  and  iron  rails,  which  were  almost 
unsaleable  at  48/-  to  56/-  per  ton,  are 
c]uickly  marketed  at  56/-  to  74/-  a  ton. 
the  pay-rolls  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ; 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Chicago  dis- 
tricts are  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  steel  industry. 

The  recovery  in  iron  and  steel  has 
meant  an  enormous  amount  to  all  colla- 
teral lines.  Ore  is  moving  down  the 
lakes  in  quantities  never  before  ap- 
proached. The  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Kentucky  are  producing  in  excess  of  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads  en- 
tering those  districts.  This  affects 
favourably  every  distributor  of  merchan- 
dise, every  power  plant,  traction  line, 
and  bank  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  takes 
the  corner  grocery  store  a  long  time  to 
feel  the  effect  of  full  employment  fol- 
lowing a  period  of  complete  or  partial 
industrial  paralysis,  and  even  longer  is 
the  railroad  in  noticing  the  benefits  of  a 
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risiii}^   purrhasinj^   power   among  wage  Present   prosperity   is  based   largely  on 

earners.    This  change  was  visible  in  the  the  necessities  of  the  Allies   for   food, 

East    in   June,   and   three   months    later  clothing,  the  |)araphernalia  of  war,  and 

had   Ijegun    to   spread    to   nearly   every  the  means  of  winning  battles.      In  the 

part  of  the  Eastern  States.  twelve  months  to  June  30  last,  the  ship- 

A  VKAR  OF  GRKAT  CROPS.  ments  of  what  may  be  properly  classed 

The  West  will  gain  momentum  from  as  materials  of  war  represented  a  money 

its  own  bnmi^r  crops.     It  was  not  be-  ^'^l^e  of  i, 56,670,oco.     The  cost  of  the 

cause  of  any  poverty  of  resources  that  same  exports  in  the  year  previous  was 

it  bought  conservatively  last  year,  when  /.' 1.280,000.        So  we  sold   to   Europe 

the  biggest   yield   of   wheat   on   record  -^"^1  chiefly  to  Great  Britain.  France, 

brought  the  highest  average  prices  since  ^^^^X  ^"^1  Russia— because  of  the  war. 

the  Civil  War.'    The  East  cautioned  the  As.ooo-ooo  more  than  in   1914.     This 

West  then   to   save  its   profits   and    re-  was  exclusive  of  breadstuffs.  which  were 

serve  the  period  of  spending  until   the  i- 1 1 4.800,000.  as  against  i;33,coo,000  in 

financial     outlook    in    New    York    was  ^9H- 

clearer.     To-day  the  farmer  is  finishing  The   value    and    volume   of    the  war 

the   harvest   of   a  crop   of  wheat   mea-  shipments  are  indicated  in  the  following 

suring  nearly  a  billion  bushels,  of  oats  table:  — 

Value.  Quantity. 

iqi5.  IQ14.                               IQIS-                                    iqi4- 

Horses   $64,046, s.u  $3..i8S,8iq                   280,340                               22,776 

Mules    ...    12,726,14.3  6qo,Q74                     65,788                                 4,883 

Commercial     autos  30,140,682  1,181,611                       I3>006                                      7Q4 

Shoes      , ...  17,670,031  10,117,065                6,072,366  pairs              4,452,840 

Harnes.=^  &   Saddles  17,460,510  786,455 

Wearing-  apparel  ...  53,762,110  12,363,143 

Kxplosives 41,476,188  6,272,107               iS,. 309, 470  lbs.                15,453,016 

1-irrarms     0,474,047  3,442,207 

Horseshoes      2,001,258  08,835               20,157,243  lbs.                  2,723,806 

Metal    machinery...  28,162,068  14,011,350 

Barbed    wire   7,416,280  4,O30.50O            330,605,238   lbs.             178,606,730 

Totals   $283,347,560    $56,3Q3,24.S 

almost  a  billion  and  a  half  bushels,  In  the  month  of  July  the  exports  of 
and  of  hay  many  thousands  of  tons  in  munitions  were  valued  at  i^io,ooo.ooo, 
excess  of  other  years,  and  has  the  pros-  and  they  were  fully  as  large  in  August, 
pect  of  three  billion  bushels  of  corn.  In  September  there  was  a  decline  in 
His  prices,  to  be  sure,  are  down.  Wheat  the  movement.  It  is  conservative  to 
is  nearly  25  per  cent,  lower  because  the  place  the  deliveries  of  munitions,  trans- 
European  countries  are  buying  as  they  ports,  clothing,  etc.,  since  the  war  began 
consume  and  not  to  accumulate,  and  at  i^8o,ooo,ooo  to  ^^90,000,000.  This  is 
because,  too,  the  crops  of  other  coun-  about  what  the  United  States  pays 
tries  are  better  than  they  were.  The  Europe  annually  on  tourist  credits, 
world's  yield  is  estimated  by  Bieer-  alien  remittances,  and  freights, 
bohm  at  4,148,000,000  bushels;  and  m  7],^  ^^^^^^^^1  shipments  are  only  one- 
this  gain  of  466,000000  bushels  over  ^^^.^^^^^^  ^^  one-third  the  value  of  the 
1914  Russia  figures  for  an  increase  of  contracts  negotiated  here.  One  can  sit 
1 1 2.ooc.,(x-)0  bushels,  and  England  s  ^j,,,,,,  ^^.^^j^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  -^  ^ 
colonies  for  204.000  oco  bushels.  So  It  f^,,,  minutes  foot  up  a  bill  of 
IS  evident  that  the  demand  for  Amen-  ^.^0,000.000  to  ;6300,ooo,oco  that  the 
can  foodstuffs  this  fiscal  year  will  be  ^^n'^^^  ,,,^11  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^1^^  ^^^^ 
much  under  that  of  the  year  just  closed.  ^^.^  ^^  ^^,^^^.^  months,  on  materials  al- 
WAR  ORDERS  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  ready  spoken  for.  Two  concerns  alone, 
PROSPERITY.  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  the 
In  this  review  of  trade  conditions  as  Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Company, 
they  ap]-)ear  to  us  to-day  the  effects  of  have  contracts  for  more  than 
war    orders    are    the    striking    feature.  i- 1 oo,ooc(.ooo.      A    dozen     corporations 
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have  taken  orders  for  rifles,  shrapnel, 
high-explosive  shells,  tools,  cars,  loco- 
motives, rails,  powder,  and  chemicals 
that  will  average  ^^5,000,000  to 
;^8,ooo,ooo. 

The  situation  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber IS  that  most  of  the  large  munition- 
makers  have  reached  their  plant  capa- 
city, and  the  new  business  is  being  dis- 
tributed among  hundreds  of  small 
manufacturing  units.  A  tour  of  the 
New  England  and  Middle  Western 
States  will  reveal  the  fact  that  many 
little  factories  that  have  been  closed 
for  months  and  perhaps  years-^their 
own  special  industry  having  been  de- 
pressed or  replaced  in  the  economic 
changes  of  the  century — are  re-opening 
as  supplies  agents  of  the  armies  "  some- 
where in   France." 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  whole  war  trade  is  the  way  it  has 
revitalised  languishing  corporations. 
Here  is  one  that  a  year  ago  faced  bank- 
ruptcy after  a  hard  struggle  against  a 
rise  in  raw  materials  or  advances  in 
wages  or  foreign  competition,  and  here 
another  whose  dividends  had  been  re- 
duced and  then  passed,  and  whose 
bonded  interest  was  not  being  earned. 
To-day  they  are  making  enough  from 
current  profits  to  retire  bonds  from  cash 
resources  and  declare  enormous  divi- 
dends. We  know  of  one  tool  manufac- 
turer m  New  England,  whose  previous 
maximum  monthly  output  was  ;^40,C'00, 
now  making  deliveries  worth  ;£"200,ooo 
in  a  like  period.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
Connecticut  the  war  orders  have  reached 
a  value  of  i^  100,000,000.  The  brass 
manufactories  in  the  Naugatuck  Val- 
ley, which  at  full  capacity  consume 
725,000,000  pounds  of  copper  per  an- 
num, are  working  at  full  tilt.  The  city 
of  Bridgeport  has  increased  its  popula- 
tion by  25,000,  mostly  all  active 
workers  at  high  wages.  Its  savings 
bank  deposits  have  risen  45  per  cent., 
while  the  freight  movement  into  and 
out  of  the  city  increased  100  per  cent, 
between  January  and  June.  Buildings 
to  cover  armies  of  10,000  to  20,000 
skilled  operators  are  being  erected  by 
makers  of  rifles,  machine-guns,  and  am- 
munition. Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
securities  of  these  concerns  should  have 


increased  m  value  some  fourfold  and 
some  tenfold,  that  Bethlehem  Steel  com- 
mon which  could  not  be  sold  a  year 
ago  at  £6  a  share  should  now  be  quoted 
at  £^0,  or  the  stock  of  the  Winchester 
Arms  at  i^6co  a  share?  At  one  time 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  was  turn- 
ing out  daily  more  shrapnel  than  all  of 
the  munition  plants  in  Great  Britain. 
Even  at  its  present  rate  of  output  it 
would  take  it  two  months  and  a  half 
to  supply  the  shells  used  by  the  French 
in  their  steady  bombardment  of  the 
German  position  in  the  Argonne  Valley 
in  the  first  fifteen  days  of  September. 

If  the  Russian  Government  were  to- 
day in  possession  of  the  14,000,000 
shells  contracted  for  in  Canada,  and  the 
several  million  rifles  now  being  made 
m  Pittsburgh,  its  armies  would  not 
have  been  compelled  to  retreat  out  of 
Poland  at  such  a  pace  or  have  been  re- 
duced to  warfare  with  iron  clubs.  De- 
liveries on  these  shells  and  rifles  will 
not  begin  until  next  April. 

The  admission  was  made  in  London 
recently  that  after  tlie  war  "  the  United 
States  will  have  all  the  cream  and 
England  the  skimmed  milk."  This  was 
another  way  of  saying  that  though  al- 
ready the  wealthiest  nation  m  the  world 
the  resources  of  this  country  would 
be  relatively  much  greater,  com- 
pared with  those  of  every  other  coun- 
try, than  they  were  prior  to  July  i, 
1 91 4.  There  is  one  strong  element  in 
the  United  States  that  sincerely  believes 
American  wealth  will  be  the  envy  and 
irritation  of  Europe,  and  that  to  hold 
what  we  have  won  in  a  material  way  we 
will  have  to  fight  for  it.  The  obvious 
thing  is  that  the  wealth  is  here,  that  we 
are  on  the  point  of  lending  probably 
;^  1 00,000,000  to  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  that  for  the  first  time  in 
financial  history  the  debt  will  be  paid 
off  at  maturity  in  dollars  instead  of  in 
the  customary  gold  of  the  British 
realm. 

What  of  business  after  the  war,  or 
even  when  it  becomes  evident  that  de- 
finite peace  proposals  are  in  sight  ? 
Will  the  prosperity  now  so  marked  in 
industries  catering  to  war  supplies  col- 
lapse, or  will  there  be  a  continued  de- 
mand for  these  materials  to  replace  ex- 
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hausted  stocks  abroad  and  to  create  ;i 
surplus  for  home  defence?  What  .iro 
to  be  tlie  economic  reactions  of  the  war, 
as  on  hibour,  immijj^ration,  and  the  trend 
of  political  thouj^ht  ?  Will  our  pre- 
sent profits  be  absorbed  in  the  greater 
costs  to  come  -when  Europe  faces  her 
war  debts,  j^erhaps  in  effect  repudiates 
them,  and  certain])-  enters  an  era  of 
enforced  economy  to  repair  the  wastage 
of  the  battlefield? 

Tn  the  early  days  of  the  war,  before 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  perspective 
on  any  i)hase  of  it,  the  feeling  in  this 
country  was  that  the  conflict  would  be 
of  brief  duration,  but  that  the  expense 
of  it  would  be  so  great  as  to  compel  en- 
ormous exports  from  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  particularly  to  pay  the  price 
of  it,  and  that  the  goods  shipped  would 
come  into  competition  with  American 
products  at   very   low   prices. 

To-day  the  outlook  is  different.  The 
human  loss  has  been  so  great,  especi- 
ally in  Germany  and  in  France,  that  it 
will  take  months,  if  not  years,  to  bring 
about  an  industrial  reorganisation  that 
would  be  able  to  cope  with  our  manu- 
facturers. This  takes  into  account  the 
factor  of  tremendous  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  workman  who  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  in- 
ventions which  have  been  one  of  the 
few  compensations  of  the  war.  The  de- 
struction of  property  has  been  on  a  scale 
so  enormous  that  the  replacement  re- 
quirements will  lift  exports  of  iron  and 
steel  and  of  railroad  equipment  above 
the  present  level,  and  sustain  them  there 
for  several  years  to  come. 

Much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the 
profitable  experience  of  munition- 
makers  in  the  past  year  will  keep  alive 
the  jingo  element  in  the  United  States, 
and  Washington  will  undoubtedly  be 
conscious  in  the  future  of  the  presence 
of  strong  "  lobbies  "  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  these  interests.  The  stock 
of  one  concern,  which  has  advanced 
from  about  £4  to  nearly  ;^I40  a  share, 
has  been  affected  almost  entirely  by  the 
prospect  of  American  war  contracts. 
Not  a  few  of  the  plants  erected  for  the 


iiiiiiiufacture  of  heavy  armament,  rifles, 
iind  ammunition  are  built  to  stand 
years  after  the  present  war  is  over.  Me- 
ch;vni(-s  are  being  trained  for  a  life 
work  and  not  for  an  emergency  situa- 
tion. 

LABOUR   PROBLEMS. 

As  to  the  labour  oiUlook :  Some 
phases  of  this  have  been  plainly  otit- 
lined  during  the  summer,  and  it  only 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  are  to 
be  emphasised  outside  the  circles  of 
munition  manufacturers.  The  eight- 
hour  day  has  become  popular,  and  has 
l)een  conceded  under  pressure  of  large 
profits  on  quick  deliveries  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  agitation  to  extend 
it  to  every  industry  is  silently  but  force- 
fully going  on,  and  any  business  man 
who  does  not  reckon  with  it  will  injure 
his  chances  of  success  in  the  next  few 
years.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
among  the  shrewdest  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  the  day  there  is  more 
hesitancy  because  of  inability  to  read 
the  outlook  from  the  standpoint  of 
economic  readjustments  than  from 
anxiety  as  to  how  the  fortunes  of  war 
may  go.  If,  under  the  compulsion  of 
a  famine  in  raw  materials,  scientists  are 
to  draw  from  the  air  tJie  elements  that 
were  formerly  the  basis  of  prosperous 
businesses,  if  under  the  lack  of  opera- 
tives inventors  are  to  create  machines 
that  will  depose  men  from  their  trades,  j 
if  there  is  to  be  a  revolution  in  domes-  j 
tic  science,  if  after  fighting  until  ex- 
hausted the  peoples  of  Europe  buy 
nothing  except  what  is  absolutely  re- 
quired for  sustenance  and  just  enough 
clothing  to  cover  and  keep  them  warm — 
then  certain  established  industries  must 
obviously  sicken  and  decay.  As  yet  no 
one  can  foresee  the  extent  of  this  ex- 
haustion, though  we  do  know  that  the 
war  is  now  costing  the  Allies  nearly 
£10,000,000  a  day  and  the  Teu- 
tonic alliance  probably  i^3,oco,ooo  to 
i4,cxx),ooc),  and  that  England,  France, 
and  Germany  are  i^3, 200,000,000  deeper 
m  debt  than  they  were  twelve  months 
ago. 


Stead's  Review,  15/12/15. 
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CAPTTJRED     GERMAN     GUNS     IN     PARIS. 

The  Square  of  the  Invalided  is  now  crowded  with  Gernian     guns.    Photo,  shows  some  of  the  scores 
of  quick-firers  which  have  been   captured  by  the  French. 


THE    "P01LUS"^THE    HAIRY    ONES. 


The  masses  of  French  infantry,  the 
territorials  and  reservists,  are  known  to 
the  professional  soldiers  as  the  poilus, 
"the  bristly,"  "the  unshaven,"  "the 
hairy  ones."  An  American  correspon- 
dent, Arno  Dosch,  describes  in  T/ie 
Forum  a  company  of  these  infantry, 
"  all  bearded,  all  weary,  all  covered  with 
mud."  This  was  the  impression  that 
these  rough-looking  soldiers  gave  of 
the  grim  determination  with  which  they 
go  about  the  work  at  hand  :  — 

There  was  not  a  comment,  not  a  move- 
ment of  the  head,  in  the  whole  company  ;  but 
each  man  expressed  the  toughness  of  the 
job  with  his  eyes.  Nor  did  those  eyes  ex- 
press anything  of  the  joy  of  battle.  You 
could  see  only  that  it  was  a  tough  job  and 
they  knew  it ;  but  that  it  had  to  be  done 
and  they  were  doing-  it.  I  cannot  say  how 
they  conveyed  the  idea  that  they  were  also 
going  to  succeed  in  doing  it,  but  they  made 
that  plain,  too. 

All  these  impressions  they  gave  without 
saying  a  word.  They  did  not  even  speak 
among  themselves.  They  simply  stopped 
and  looked  at  us,  but  their  eyes  showed  that 


they  knew  exactly  what  they  were  doing, 
and  the  price  in  lives  they  would  have  to 
pay,  and,  somehow,  that  seemed  to  make 
them  invincible.  Physically  they  were  in- 
different, short,  stocky  men,  from  whom  the 
spring  of  youth  had  entiiely  gone.  Their 
uniforms,  badly  fitting  in  the  first  place, 
were  pulled  out  of  shape  by  hard  usage. 
Their  trousers,  red  and  grey  cloth,  and 
brown  corduroy,  were  plastered  with  mud. 
So  were  their  elbows  and  caps.  There  was 
even  mud  in  their  beards. 

The  cavalry  officer  who  was  conduct- 
ing Mr.  Dosch  pointed  to  the  ditches 
and  great  holes  left  by  exploded  mines 
on  the  sides  of  Notre-Dame-de-Lorette. 
"  They're  taking  it,"  said  this  cavalry 
officer.  "  They  will  take  it  all,  too, 
bumping  the  Germans  out  of  France, 
yard  by  yard."  Yet  in  this  regular 
officer's  tone  there  was  a  bit  of  con- 
tempt ;  for  the  professional  soldier  can- 
not forget  the  distinction  between  the 
trained  and  the  untrained  fighter  ;  but 
even  he  betrays  his  affection  for  the 
"  beaded,    nondescript,    scrubby-looking 
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soldier — the  man  who  has  saved 
France." 

This  writer  was  visiting  the  battle- 
fields of  the  past  spring,  Notre-Dame- 
de-Loretto.  Carency,  Vermel  les,  and 
Mount  Saint-Eloi,  where  the  Germans 
had  first  weakened  under  the  persistent 
French  attack.  "  Here  was  the  first 
trial  of  strength,  hand  to  hand,  body 
against  body,  bayonet  clashing  against 
bayonet.  Mere  it  was  that  France  first 
had  the  feeling  that  soldier  for  soldier, 
man  for  man,  she  could  push  the  Ger- 
mans right  out  of  France.  And  who 
had  done  the  attacking  ?     The  poi/us." 

A  line  of  trenches  was  reached,  sepa- 
rated only  by  seventy-five  feet  of  green 
field  from  the  parapet  of  the  first  Ger- 
man trench. 

"Near  enough?"  laughed  the  poilu,  as  I 
stepped  hastily  down.  I  told  him  it  was  as 
near  as  I  wanted  to  get.  "  But  we  shall  be 
nearer  soon,"  he  remarked.  "  For  seven 
months  we  have  been  creeping  up  on  them. 


lei 


and  they  cannot  hold  us  much  longer.  Th< 
were  blind  when  they  attacked  us.  Becaus 
they  were  readv  and  we  were  not,  tht 
thought  thev  could  wipe  us  out.  They  di 
not  know  whom  they  were  fighting,  or  thf 
would  have  realised  no  Frenchman  coul 
rest  while  a  German  soldier  remained  o 
French  soil.  We  have  been  winning  it  a 
back  inch  by  inch,  and  we  will  go  on  wii 
ning  it  back  if  wc  have  to  creep  unde; 
ground  and  blow  up  their  trenches  ever  h 
twenty  yards  from  here  to  the  .A^rdennes."  ■  ' 

He  spoke  with  a  fierce  intensity  and 
volubility  that  made  up  for  all  the  siior 
poilus  I  had  seen  that  day.  The  fact  thr. 
the  (ierman  soldiers  were  only  seventy-fiv 
feet  away  in  their  trenches  seemed  to  b 
neither  here  nor  there.  I  could  imagin 
them,  though  I  could  not  even  see  the  poin 
of  a  helmet,  big.  blonde,  well-fleshed  youn; 
Bavarians,  admirable-looking  soldiers ;  bu 
thev  did  not  seem  a  menace  at  that  moment 
It  was  they  who  were  menaced.  The  spiri 
of  the  man  beside  me  made  me  feel  that  th' 
trench  in  which  I  stood  was  a  comparatively 
safe  place.  And  yet  he  was  only  a  middle 
aged  man  in  a  badly  fitting  coat  and  sloppy 
trousers,  and  he  needed  a  shave.  But,  a: 
he  spoke,  his  eyes  shone  and  his  jaw; 
squared  under  the  stubble.  He  was  no 
much  to  look  at,  perhaps,  but  he  was  : 
patriot  after  an  American's  own  heart. 


THE   BRAVE   GREEN    ARMY. 


Writmg  in  Scribners,  the  famous  war 

correspondent,  Alexander  Powell,  gives 

some  most  interesting  particulars  about 

the  "  British  Battle  Line  "  in  Flanders. 

The  British  soldier,  he  says,  has  at  last 

come    to    a   realisation    of   the    terrible 

gravity   of   the  situation    which     faces 

him. 

You  don't  hear  him  singing  "  Tipperary  " 
any  more,  or  boasting  about  what  he  is 
going  to  do  when  he  gets  to  Berlin.  He  has 
come  to  have  a  most  profound  respect  for 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  men  in  the 
spiked  helmets.  He  knows  that  he,  an  ama- 
teur boxer  as  it  were,  is  up  against  the 
world's  heavyweight  professional  champion, 
and  he  perfectly  appreciates  that  he  has,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  "a  hell  of  a  job" 
in   front  of  him. 

Meanwhile  he  has  buckled  down  with 
grim  determination  to  the  task  of  get- 
ting himself  into  condition. 

I  suppose  that  if  I  were  really  politic  and 
far-sighted  I  would  cuddle  up  to  the  War 
Office  and  make  myself  solid  with  the 
General  Staff  by  confidently  asserting  that 
the  British  army  is  the  most  efficient  killing- 
machine  in  existence,  and  that  its  complete 
and  early  triumph  is  as  certain  as  that  the 
sparks  fly  upward;  neither  of  which  asser- 
tions would  be  true.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  British  did  not 
begin  the  building  of  their  war-machinr 
until    about    twelve    months    ago,    while    the 


German  organisation  is  the  result  of  upward 
of  half  a  century  of  unceasing  thought,  ex- 
periment, and  endeavour.  But  what  the 
British  have  accomplished  in  those  twelve 
months  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  military 
history. 

Not  only  had  Kitchener  to  remodel 
an  institution  "  which  had  become  a 
national  joke,"  he  had,  at  the  same  time, 
to  raise  a  huge  volunteer  army. 

In  order  to  raise,  this  army  he  had  to  have 
recourse  to  American  business  methods.  He 
employed  a  clever  advertising  specialist  to 
cover  the  walls  and  newspapers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  all  manner  of  striking  adver- 
tisements, some  pleading,  some  bullying, 
some  caustic  in  tone,  by  which  he  has 
proved  that,  given  patriotic  impulse,  adver- 
tising for  people  to  go  to  war  is  just  like 
advertising  for  people  to  buy  automobiles 
or  shaving  soap  or  smoking  tobacco.  It  was 
i.ot  soothing  to  British  pride— but  it  got  the 
men. 

This  new  army,  says  Mr.  Powell,  is 
without  experience,  is  without  experi- 
enced regiments  to  stiffen  it,  and  give  it 
confidence,  for  the  army  of  British  re- 
gulars which  landed  in  France  over  a 
twelvemonth  ago  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  regimental  names  remain,  but  the 
officers  and  men  who  originally  com- 
posed them  are  in  the  hospitals  or  in  the 
cemeteries — and    more   <-Han    2opoo   of 
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them  are  in  German  prison  camps.    The 

losses  in  Flanders  have  been  appalling, 

but 

The  machine  that  the  British  have  knocked 
togrether,    tliough    still    a    trifle    wobbly    and 
aj  somewhat  creaky  in  the  joints,  is,  I  am  con- 
ijvinced,  eventually  g'oing-  to  do  the  business. 

Mr.  Powell  considers  that  the  corner 
of  France,  lying"  between  the  forty  miles 
of  British  front  and  the  sea,  is  the 
busiest  region  in  the  world.  Motor- 
'bu.ses  in  endless  lines,  motor  lorries 
without  end,  piled  high  with  supplies 
required  to  feed  and  clothe  the  army 
throng  the  roads,  for  the  railways  are 
reserved  for  the  transport  of  men  and 
ammunition. 

So  crowded  are  the  highways  behind  the 
British  front  that  at  the  crossroads  in  the 
country  and  at  the  street  crossing's  in  the 
towns  are  posted  military  policemen  with 
little  scarlet  flags  who  control  the  traffic  just 
as  do  the  policemen  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Broadway.  The  roads  are  never  permitted 
to  fall  into  disrepair,  for  on  their  condition 
depends  the  rapidity  with  which  the  army 
can  be  supplied  with  food  and  ammunition. 
Hence  road  gang-s  and  steam-rollers  and 
sprinkling-carts  are  at  work  constantly. 
When  the  war  is  over  France  will  have  better 
roads  and  more  of  them  than  she  ever  had 
before. 

Blacksmith-shops  and  motor-car  re- 
pair stations  are  to  be  found  at  frequent 
intervals.  Every  house  door  is  marked 
with  the  number  of  men  who  can  be 
billeted  there ;  there  are  signs  every- 
where indicating  where  fodder  and 
water  can  be  found,  and  in  every  town 
and  village  are  military  interpreters. 

Nothing  has  been  left  to  chance.  Every 
possible  contingency  has  been  foreseen  and 
provided  for.  You  would  think,  from  the 
business-like  fashion  in  which  they  are  con- 
ducting it,  that  the  British  had  been  doing 
nothing  but  making  war  for  a  century. 
The  great  base  camps  which  the  British 
have  established  at  Calais  and  Havre  and 
Boulogne  and  Rouen  are  marvels  of  organisa- 
tion, efficiency  and  cleanliness.  Canvas 
cities,  with  macadamised  streets  and  sewers 
.  and  telephone  systems  and  electric  lights, 
and  accommodations  for  a  hundred  thousand 
men  apiece,  have  sprung  up  on  the  sand- 
dunes  of  the  coast  as  though  by  the  wave 
of  a  magician's  wand.  Here,  where  the 
fresh,  healing  wind  blows  in  from  the  sea, 
have  been  established  hospitals,  each  with  a 
thousand  beds.  Huge  warehouses  have  been 
built  of  concrete  to  hold  the  vast  quantity 
of  stores  which  are  being  rushed  across  the 
Channel  by  an  endless  procession  of  trans- 
ports and  cargo  steamers. 

Mr.  Powell  gives  great  praise  to  the 
British  field-post  system,  and  mentions 


that,  in  order  to  prevent  military  infor- 
mation leaking  out  through  notes  writ- 
ten home,  one  letter  in  every  hve  is 
opened  by  the  regimental  censor.  The 
British  soldier  is  far  the  best  fed  of  all 
the  fighting  men  in  the  field.  He  is,  in- 
deed, almost  overfed.  The  troops  are 
not  permitted  to  drink  unboiled  or  un- 
filtered  water.  All  the  steel  water-carts 
are  fitted  with  Birkenfeldt  filters. 
Thanks  to  these  precautions,'  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea  have  practically  disap- 
peared, and,  thanks  to  compulsory  in- 
oculation, typhoid  is  unknown. 

It  is  impossible  to  overpraise  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corp,  which  has,  among  its  many  other 
activities,  so  improved  and  speeded  up  the 
system  of  getting  the  wounded  from  the 
firing-line  to  the  hospitals  that,  as  one 
Tommy  remarked,  "  You  'ears  a  'ell  of  a 
noise,  and  then  the  nurse  says,  '  Sit  hup 
and  tike  this  broth.'  " 

The  British  soldier  of  this  huge  new 
army  has  none  of  the  rollicking,  devil- 
may-care  recklessness  of  the  traditional 
Tommy  Atkins 

He  has  not  joined  the  army  from  any 
spirit  of  adventure  or  because  he  wanted  to 
see  the  world.  He  is  not  an  adventurer ;  he 
is  a  crusader.  With  him  it  is  a  deadly 
serious  business.  He  has  not  enlisted  be- 
cause he  wanted  to,  or  because  he  had 
to,  but  because  he  felt  he  ought  to. 
.'\nd,  unlike  the  stay-at-homes  in  Eng- 
land, he  doesn't  make  the  mistake  of 
underrating  his  enemy.  He  knows  that  the 
headlines  which  appear  regularly  in  the  Eng- 
lish papers,  exultantly  announcing  "  another 
British  advance,"  are  generally  bunkum. 
He  knows  that  it  isn't  a  question  of  advanc- 
ing but  of  hanging  on.  He  knows  that  he 
will  have  to  fight  with  every  ounce  of  fight 
there  is  in  him  if  he  is  to  remain  where  he 
now  is.  He  knows  that  before  the  Germans 
can  be  driven  out  of  France  and  Belgium, 
much  less  across  the  Rhine,  all  England  will 
be  wearing  crape.  He  knows  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  the  reports  that  the  enemy  is 
weakening.  He  knows  it  because  hasn't  he 
vainly  thrown  himself  in  successive  waves 
against  that  unyielding  wall  of  steel?  He 
knows  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  long  war — 
probably   a   very   long   war   indeed. 

In  England  certain  sections  of  the 
press  have  given  the  people  the  impres- 
sion, says  Mr  Powell,  that  Germany  is 
already  beaten,  and  that  it  is  all  over 
but  the  shouting.  The  same  misleading- 
impression  has  no  doubt  been  given  by 
the  papers  here,  too  ;  but  the  public  is 
tired  of  being  befooled 

Out  along  the  battle-front,  however,  in  the 
trenches   and   around  the  camp   fires   you   do 
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not  hear  the  men  disrussinff  '•  the  terms  of 
peace  we  will  jfrant  Germany,"  or  "  What 
shall  we  do  with  the  Kaiser?''  They  arc  not 
talkinjf  much,  they  are  not  sinjfinR:  much, 
they  are  not  boastinjf  at  all,  but  they  have 
settled  down  to  the  herculean  task  that 
lies  before  them  with  a  ffrim  determination, 
a  bull-doj>  tenacity  of  purpose  which  is  even- 
tually, I  believe,  Rfoinjf  to  prove  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  war. 

Many  people  not  uiin<iliiriill\-  iusk  \vh\' 
it  is  that  the  British,  with  close  on 
750,000  men,  are  only  holdinjr  fortv 
miles  of  front,  whilst  the  Bel<^ians,  with 
but  150,00c,  hold  seventeen  miles  nnd 
the  French  no  less  than  500. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  It 
should  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  British  army  is  composed  of  green 
troops,  while  the  French  ranks,  thanks  to 
the  universal  ser\'ice  law,  are  filled  with  men 
all  of  whom  have  spent  at  least  three  years 
with  the  colours.  In  the  second  place,  the 
British  sector  is  by  far  the  most  difficult 
portion  of  the  western  battle-front  to  hold, 
not  only  because  of  the  configuration  of  the 
country,  which  offers  little  natural  protection, 
but  because  it  lies  squarely  athwart  the  road 
to  the  Channel  ports— and  it  is  to  the  Channel 
ports  that  the  (jermans  are  going  if  men 
and  shells  can  get  them  there.  The  fighting 
along  the  British  sector  is  of  a  more  des- 
perate and  relentless  nature  than  elsewhere 
on  the  Allied  line,  because  the  Germans 
have  a  deeper  hatred  for  the  English  than 
for  all  their  other  enemies  put  together. 
This  explains  why  so  few  (ierman  prisoners 
are  being  taken  by  the  British,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  British  soldiers  spend  three  weeks 
at  the  front,  and  one  week  in  the  roar— 
if  possible  out  of  the  sound  of  the  guns. 

Three  weeks  in  the  trenches !  I  wonder 
if  you,  Mr.  Lawyer;  you,  Mr.  Doctor;  you, 
Mr.  Business  Man,  can  conceive  of  spend- 
ing your  summer  vacation  in  a  ditch  four 
feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep,  sometimes 
with  mud  and  water  to  your  knees,  some- 
times faint  from  heat  and  lack  of  air.  in 
your  nostrils  the  stench  of  bodies  long 
months    dead,     rotting    amid     the    wire    en- 


tanglements a  few  yards  in  front  of  you, 
and  over  your  head  steel  death  whining 
hungrily,  ceaselessly.  I  wonder  if  you  can 
imagine  what  it  must  be  like  to  sleep — 
when  the  roar  of  the  guns  dies  down  suffi- 
ciently to  make  sleep  possible— on  foul 
straw  in  a  hole  hollowed  in  the  earth,  into 
which  you  have  to  crawl  on  all  fours,  like 
an  animal  into  its  lair.  I  wonder  if  you  can 
picture  yourself  as  wearing  a  uniform  so 
stiff  with  sweat  and  dirt  that  it  would  stand 
alone,  and  underclothes  so  rotten  with  filth 
that  they  would  fall  apart  were  you  to  take 
them  off,  your  body  so  crawling  w-ith  vermin 
and  so  long  unwashed  that  you  are  an 
offence  to  all  whom  you  approach — yet  wiih 
no  chance  to  bathe  or  to  change  your  clothes 
or  sometimes  even  to  wash  your  hands  and 
face  for  weeks  on  end.  I  wonder  how  your 
nerves  would  stand  the  strain  if  you  knew 
that  at  any  moment  a  favourable  wind  might 
bring  a  gas  cloud  rolling  down  upon  you 
to  kill  you  by  slow  strangulation,  or  that 
a  shell  might  drop  into  the  trench  and  leave 
you  without  an  arm  or  without  a  leg,  or  that 
a  Taube  might  let  loose  upon  you  a  showei 
of  steel  arrow's  which  would  pass  through 
you  as  a  needle  passes  through  a  piece  of 
cloth,  or  that  a  mine  might  be  exploded  be- 
neath your  feet  and  distribute  you  over  the 
landscape  in  fragments  too  small  to  be 
worth  burying. 

When  the  soldiers  do  come  out  of  the 
trenches  they  go  straight  to  the  bath- 
houses, into  which  the  breweries,  mills 
and  factories  immediately  behind  the 
British  lines  have  been  converted.  Once 
there 

The  soldiers  strip  and,  retaining  nothing 
but  their  boots,  which  they  deposit  beside 
the  bathtub,  they  go  in,  soap  in  one  haii  1 
and  scrubbing-brush  in  the  other,  the  hot 
bath  being  followed  by  a  cold  shower.  The 
underclothes  which  they  have  taken  off  are 
promptly  burned,  and  fresh  sets  given  them, 
as  are  also  clean  uniforms,  the  discarded 
ones,  after  passing  through  a  fumigating 
m.achine,  being  washed,  pressed  and  repaired 
by  the  numerous  Frenchwomen  who  are  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  be  readv 
for  their  owners,  the  next  time  they  return 
from  the  trenches.  \t  one  of  these  impro- 
vised bath-houses  thirteen  hundred  men  pass 
through  each  dav. 


THE   GRAND    DUKE    NICHOLAS   OF   RUSSIA. 


The  most  sensational  hap]3ening  on 
the  eastern  battle  front  was  the  recall  of 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  from  tne  leader- 
ship of  the  Russian  armies  and  the  as- 
sumption of  the  Tsar  of  full  command. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  rever.ses 
which  the  Russian  armies  had  endured 
for  months  past,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved among  friends  and  foes  alike 
that  the  one  strong  man  of  the  Russian 


military  organisation  was  the  Grand 
Duke  himself.  His  deposition,  as  it 
was  called  (which  was  really  a  shift  to 
the  Turkish  front),  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  intense  surprise,  mingled 
with    chagrin. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  little 
was  known  about  Nikolai  Nikolaivitch 
outside  of  Russia,  and  even  within  the 
Empire  itself,  excepting  in  professional 
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military  circles,  he  was  only  a  name. 
Yet  within  the  year  just  past  no  per- 
sonality on  either  side  of  the  conflict 
has  stood  out  more  conspicuously  thEin 
that  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Such  a  char- 
acter became  a  shining  mark  for  the  pen 
of  the  veteran  American  correspondent, 
Samuel  G.  Blythe,  whose  impressions  of 
the  Grand  Duke  appear  in  a  recent 
issue  of   The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

One  incident  that  Mr.  Blythe  narrates 
at  the  beginning  of  his  character  sketch 
is  so  illuminating  that  we  quote  it  in 
full:  — 

Two  officers  of  the  Russian  army  sat  with 
two  women  at  a  table  in  a  cafe  in  Warsaw. 
They  were  eatings,  and  drinking",  and  laug"h- 
ing,  and  making-  eyes  at  one  another,  all 
pleasantly  and  harmlessly  enough,  for  their 
food  was  the  food  of  the  country,  and  their 
making  eyes  was  the  custom  of  the  country, 
,  and  their  merriment  was  the  merriment  of 
youth.  But  what  they  were  drinking  was 
wine. 

An  officer  came  into  the  cafe — an  officer 
tall  and  thin,  more  than  six  feet  by  several 
inches,  and  very  erect  and  military  in  ap- 
pearance. He  wore  a  long  grey  overcoat 
and  wide  gold  shoulder  straps,  and  at  his 
neck  there  glittered  a  cross.  His  eyes  were 
coldly  blue.  His  pointed  beard  was  streaked 
with  white.  He  carried  a  riding  crop  in  his 
hand  and  was  booted  and  spurred. 

The  cafe  was  full  of  officers,  and  as  he 
entered  every  one  of  them  rose  quickly  to 
his  feet  and  stood  rigidly  at  salute.  The 
two  young  officers  who  were  sitting  with  tlie 
women  jumped  up,  too,  and  came  to  salute. 
The  women  sat,  rather  frightened,  in  their 
chairs. 

The  tall,  bearded  officer  with  the  glitter- 
ing cross  looked  about  the  room  keenly 
and  quickly.  He  returned  the  salutes.  Then 
he  walked  to  the  table  where  the  two  young 
officers  were  sitting  with  the  women.  He 
reached  down  and  took  one  of  the  glasses, 
holding  it  to  his  nose  an  instant  and  then 
^  threw  it  to  the  floor,  where  it  broke  to  frag- 
ments at  the  feet  of  one  of  the  young  men. 

"Vina!"  he  said  sternly. 

The  two  officers,  grown  grey  with  fear, 
L  trembled  as  they  stood  before  him.  The  tall 
\k  man  looked  at  them  with  infinite  disgust. 
He  reached  out,  tore  off  their  shoulder  straps 
and  threw  them  on  the  floor.  Then  he 
turned  and  said  a  few  words  in  harsh  Rus- 
sian. Some  soldiers  came  forward  and  sur- 
rounded the  young  men.  The  tall  man 
made  a  gesture  that  meant  "  Take  them 
away,"  and  the  two  officers  were  marched 
from  the  room.  They  were  degraded.  They 
were  sent  to  the  ranks  to  serve  as  private 
soldiers. 

Of    course    the    reader     has    already 

guessed    that    the    tall    man    with    the 

pointed  beard  streaked  with  white,  the 

cold  blue  eye,  and  the  glittering  cross, 

was     the    commander-in-chief     of     the 

Russian  army.     The  Grand   Duke  had 


urged  on  the  Tsar  that  drinking  in  the 
army  should  be  stopped,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  owing  largely  to  his  de- 
mand that  drinking,  had  been  prohib- 
ited by  imperial  ukase.  The  young 
men  in  the  cafe  had  disobeyed  both  the 
ukase  of  the  Tsar  and  the  order  of 
their  commander-in-chief.  As  soon  as 
the  Grand  Duke  found  them  drinking 
in  public  he  deprived  them  of  their 
rank  and  sent  them  to  the  trenches. 
This  was  only  one  of  many  similar 
instances  in  the  inner  history  of  the 
Russian  campaign,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Blythe,  there  have  been  cases  where 
the  punishment  was   far  greater. 

This  tall,  thin  man  who  is  the  hope  of 
Russia,  is  also  the  practical  dictator  of 
Russia.  He  heads  the  army.  He  dominates 
the  Tsar  and  the  Government.  Intensely 
Russian  in  his  patriotism,  he  is  quite  non- 
Russian  in  many  of  his  tendencies.  The 
leisurely  zahftra — to-morrow— lias  no  place 
in  his  vocabulary.  He  is  quick,  decisive, 
determined,  imperative,  stern,  absolute.  He 
is  severe.  He  is  implacable.  He  does  not 
postpone  or  palter  as  does  the  average  Rus- 
sian. He  thinks  and  acts  instantly.  A 
self-sufficient,  self-contained,  fierce,  entirely 
military  man.  He  is  cold  and  aloof,  but  pas- 
sionately patriotic.  He  demands  the  last 
drop  of  blood,  the  last  ounce  of  effort.  He 
drives  his  soldiers  to  death  without  a 
thought  save  that  of  victory. 

He  uses  men  not  as  human  beings,  but 
as  implements  of  warfare.  He  exacts  implicit 
obedience  and  punishes  ruthlessly  those  who 
even  seem  to  disobey.  He  is  cultured,  the 
highest  type  of  a  Russian  aristocrat — than 
whom  there  is  no  more  agreeable  man — and 
affable  and  hospitable  ;  but  in  war  and  in 
discipline  he   is   terrible. 

There  is  no  nonsense  about  him,  none  of 
the  dreamv  frivolity  that  is  the  general 
characteristic  of  the  Russian  people.  He  is 
given  neither  to  imagination  nor  to  senti- 
ment. He  is  a  hard,  practical,  austere, 
exacting  man,  who  hesitates  at  nothing  to 
get  results,  and  who  will  send  a  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  to  slaughter,  if  he  thinks 
there  is  an  advantage  to  be  gained,  with  as 
little  compunction  as  he  will  light  a 
cigarette. 

Yet,  despite  his  severity,  his  iron  dis- 
cipline, and  his  ruthless  sacri&ce  of 
men.  Mr.  Blythe  declares  that  Nikolai 
is  worshipped  by  the  army  and  by  the 
country.  "  He  is  the  great  man  of 
Russia.  The  Russians  pin  all  their 
hopes  on  him."  His  independence  of 
the  bureaucracy,  noted  by  Mr.  Blythe, 
may  have  had  much  to  do  with  his 
removal  from  chief  command.  As  Mr. 
Blythe  puts  it :  "  He  operates  as  he 
wills;    the  ministry  and  the  Tsar  have 
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their  sa\-  ;  he  listens  gravely  and  does 
as  he  pleases  ;  he  scorns  the  bureau- 
crats ;  he  pushes  the  Government  ad- 
visers aside." 

Mr.  Blythe  gives  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
Grand  Duke  has  laboured  throughout 
the  war  :  — 

He  has  been  hampered  in  many  ways. 
He  has  lacked  ammunition,  because  of  the 
eternal  procrastination  of  the  bureaucrats  in 
Petrograd.  He  has  lacked  rifles  for  his  sol- 
diers. Me  has  lacked  supplies.  He  has  been 
forced  to  wait  for  endless  hours  for  main- 
tenance and  munitions  for  his  soldiers  while 


Government  officials  dickered  and  delayed 
and  quibbled  and  grafted  in  Petrograd.  He 
has  had  insufficient  care  for  his  wounded. 
He  has  even  sent  out  soldiers  armed  only 
with  oak  cudgels.  He  has  lost  by  disease 
and  by  cold.  He  has  had  inefficient  generals. 
He  has  been  compelled  to  retire.  He  has 
been  whelmed  by  disaster,  but  never  over- 
whelmed. He  has  known  about  thousands 
on  thousands  of  tons  of  essentials  for  his 
campaigns  piled  up  in  Archangel,  in  Petro- 
grad, at  Tornea — supplies  that  would  help 
him  win  victories — ^but  he  has  fought  on 
grimly,  and  he  has  held  his  men  steadilv  to 
their  bloody  work.  He  is  above  the  intrigue 
of  Petrograd,  above  the  sinister  and  conflict- 
ing influences  of  that  partly  German,  i^artly 
Russian  court.  A  whale  of  a  man  is  Nikolai 
Nikolaivitch — the  big  man   of   Russia. 


PURIFYING   BATTLEFIELDS. 


Among  the  gravest  and  most  urgent 
problems  now  confronting  both  military 
and  civil  authorities  in  the  belligerent 
countries  of  Europe  are  the  mainten- 
ance of  sanitary  conditions  in  the  army 
and  the  restoration  of  wholesomeness  to 
the  battlefields  that  have  been  polluted 
and  rendered  noxious  by  the  dreadful 
retinue  that  waits  on  carnage. 

Such  wholesale  slaughter  when  it  took 
place  in  the  Dark  Ages  was  followed 
by  terrible  epidemics  that  swept  Europe 
with  the  irresistible  violence  of  a  prairie 
fire,  and  ravaged  the  stricken  countries 
more  cruelly   than   the   sword. 

It  is  e-ncouraging  to  learn  that  or- 
ganised   effort   is   lieing   made   on    both 


sides  of  the  conflict  to  avoid  such 
hideous  consequences.  The  Germans 
take  the  shortest  cut  to  checking  the 
menace  of  pestilence  by  burning  the 
bodies  of  men  as  well  as  animals.  There 
IS  a  strong  feeling  among  the  French, 
however,  against  such  summary  and 
unsentimental  efficiency  in  the  disposal 
of  the  remains  of  their  fallen  heroes. 
But  so  numerous  have  become  the  graves 
of  these  brave  fellows  that  the  French 
Minister  of  the  Interior  has  been 
obliged  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  that 
if  the  practice  be  continued  there  is 
danger  that  large  areas  of  arable  land 
may  be  permanently  withdrawn  from 
agricultural  uses. 
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In  a  late  number  of  Le  Correspondant 
Tans)  M.  Francois  Marre  has  an  in- 
ceresting  article  telling  what  is  being 
done  to  solve  these  problems  of  sanita- 
tion for  camps  and  for  battlefields. 
He  speaks  first  of  the  admirable  hygi- 
enic regulations  governing  the  disposal 
of  the  enormous  mass  of  waste  matter 
which  is  an  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  army  life.  In  the  first  place  the 
debris  from  the  preparation  of  food, 
and  particularly  from  the  abattoirs,  is 
most  carefully  looked  after. 

Wise  and  prudent  rules  prescribe  the  re- 
|ception  in  metal  vessels  of  the  blood  and 
water  used  in  washing-  the  carcasses,  so  that 
[none  is  allowed  to  run  on  the  ground.  These 
liquids  are  then  mixed  with  veg-etable  debris 
or  with  earth  so  as  to  form  a  semi-solid 
mag:ma,  which  is  then  carried  to  pits  to  be 
interred.  These  ii.n';t  be  not  less  than  \\ 
meters  in  depth  (nearly  5  feet),  and  the 
bottom  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
quick-lime.  The  refuse  is  disposed  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  separated  by  layers  of  straw 
covered  by  quick-lime  mixed  with  an  equal 
weigrht  of  sulphate  of  iron.  When  the  mass 
reaches  within  0.75  meters  of  the  top  (cc. 
z\  feetj  it  is  sprinkled  with  crude  oil,  and 
covered  with  packed  earth.  FinaJly  the  top 
is  sown  with  clover  or  g-rain.  It  thus  forms 
a  compost,  isolated  from  the  open  air,  in 
whose  interior  the  larvae  of  flies  will  not 
develop. 

At  certain  points  the  blood  from  the  abat- 
toirs is  sometimes  submitted  to  a  special 
treatment  to  transform  it  into  fertiliser,  or 
even  into  food  for  poultry  or  swine ;  but  this 
is  necessarily  exceptional,  in  zones  far  from 
the  front. 

The  same  excellent  method  disposes 
of  kitchen  debris  where  incineration  is 
impossible.  Care  is  also  taken  to  locate 
such  pits  where  they  will  not  contami- 
nate streams  or  surface  waters  by  septic 
products  which  may  escape  from  them, 
and  if  possible  a  sandy  soil  is  chosen, 
rather  than  one  of  limestone  or  clay, 
since  111  the  latter  there  might  be  seep- 
age through  cracks  or  fissures  down  to 
deep  reservoirs  of  water  without  pre- 
vious filtration.  Even  where  an  army 
is  in  retreat  the  effort  is  made  to  have 
this  work  performed  by  the  rear  guard, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  region 
may  not  suffer  from  infection  of  earth 
and  water  and  from  a  plague  of  flies. 

Similar  care  is  taken  as  regards  ex- 
creta, and  M.  Marre  observes  :  — ■ 

It  must  be  noted  to  the  honour  of  our 
military  chieftains  that  they  do  not  consider 
these  measures  of  elementarv  hyg-iene  un- 
worthy of  their  attention.    At  all  points  along 


the  front  the  removal  of  human  excreta  is 
performed  so  methodically,  thanks  to  the 
excellence  of  the  orders  g-iven  and  the  per- 
fection of  their  execution,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  month  of  May,  after  more  than  ;;oo  days 
of  war,  of  which  some  250  were  in  the 
trenches,  the  cases  of  typhoid  are  rarer 
among:  our  soldiers  than  when  in  barracks  in 
time  of  peace.  .  .  .  The  excreta  of  horses 
is  also  moistened  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
lime  is  added,  and  it  is  then  buried  in  deep 
pits.  .  .  .  The  places  where  animals  have 
been  picketed  for  several  days  are  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  antiseptic  liquids  and  spaded 
up  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  half  a  meter 
(over  half  a  yard),  after  being:  abandoned. 
As  for  bedding-  straw,  of  which  each  man 
receives  not  less  than  5  kilos  per  fortnig-ht, 
it  is  always  burnt,  and  it  is  without  doubt 
due  to  this  sag:e  precaution  that  typhus  fever 
— that  frightful  malady  which  decimates 
troops  stationed  in  masses — is  still  unknown 
in  our  army. 

But  admirable  as  all  these  precau- 
tions are,  more  heroic  measures  must 
be  taken  when  after  a  battle  the  field 
is  strewn  with  corpses  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. The  latter  portion  of  M. 
Marre's  article  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject. 

The  vanquished  leave  to  the  victor  the 
care  of  g-iving-  to  the  one  a  decent  sepulture, 
interring-  the  others,  and  making-  the  battle- 
field sanitary.  But  the  triumphant  army, 
too,  must  be  on  the  march  in  order  not  to 
lose  the  'benefit  of  its  victory.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides, military  heads  are  unanimous  in  the 
belief  that  nothing-  is  more  demoralising-  to 
troops  than  to  pass  the  nig-ht  on  the  field 
of  a  just  foug-ht  battle.  .  .  .  Therefore  it  is 
the  usual  custom  to  requisition  these  funeral 
offices  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
These  casual  g:rave-dig-g-ers  are  most  apt  to 
acquit  themselves  badly,  without  thinking-  of 
the  terrible  consequences  which  their  too 
g-reat  haste  may  have  upon  the  health  of 
their  reg:ion. 

?^Ioreover,  natural  considerations  of  re- 
spect and  piety  intervene  in  the  case  of  sol- 
diers slain  on  the  field  of  honour,  and  sin- 
g:ularly  complicate  the  problem.  ...  These 
sentiments  multiply  the  individual  inter- 
ments. In  all  that  reg:ion  where  took  place 
the  victory  of  the  Marne,  which  saved  France 
from  invasion  and  broke  the  effort  of  the 
barbarians,  the  g-round  is  almost  uniformly 
covered  for  many  square  kilometers  with 
the  graves  of  the  valorous  men  who  spent 
their  lives  to  ransom  their  country.  .  .  . 
Collective  sepultures  are  rare,  but  here  and 
there  trenches  cover  an  anonymous  crowd 
of  the  defenders.  Then  there  are  common 
burial  pits  for  German  soldiers,  and,  ag-ain, 
the  small  narrow  French  tombs  where  sleep 
the  strong-est,  and  perhaps  the  best  among- 
us. 

Looked  at  in  cold  blood,  solely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  reason  and  hvgiene,  this 
characteristic  French  piety  towards  the 
g:lorious  dead  is  a  weakness,  not  to  say  a 
fault.  The  French  military  authority,  .  .  . 
is  perhaps  wrong-  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
sentiment  rather  than  that  of  g-eneral  utility. 
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The   Germans,    who,    follow  injf   the  example 

of    the    Japanese,    do    not    hesitate  to    burn 

their   dead,    have   less    respect    than  we,    but 
infinitely  more  practical  sense. 

The  author  here  quotes  a  niilitar\- 
autliority  on  niilitary  livf^jiene  as  to  the 
evil  effects  of  hasty  burial  on  fields 
where  thousands  of  men  and  horses 
have  fallen,  and  remarks  that  for  this 
reason  it  is  often  necessary  for  the 
government  to  take  effective  measures 
to  remed)'  such  evils.  Thus  after  the 
famous  battle  of  Sedan  the  interments 
had  been  so  badly  performed  by  the 
natives  of  the  place  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  French  and  Belgian  Gov- 
ernments to  send  a  joint  commission  of 
engineers,  physicians,  and  chemists  to 
accomplish  the  gruesome  and  difficult 
task  of  incinerating  the  corpses  already 
buried,  and  M.  Marre  quotes  from 
Guille)''s  account  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  done  :  — 

Followingf  the  principle  that  certain  resin- 
ous and  empyreumatic  substances  have  the 
property    when    burned    in    the    presence    of 


fattv  matters  of  producing  an  enormous  in- 
tensity of  heat,  M.  Creteur  chose  coal-tar 
as  a  combustible.  The  earth  covering:  the 
tumuli  was  removed  until  the  black  and 
fetid  layer  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
bodies  was  reached.  This  layer  was  disin- 
fected with  a  solution  of  phenic  acid,  then 
the  corpses  were  uncovered  and  rapidly 
sprinkled  with  chloride  of  lime.  The  coal- 
tar  was  then  poured  into  the  interstices  be- 
tween them  and  set  fire  to  by  means  of  straw 
soaked  in  petroleum. 

Such  was  the  intensity  of  the  caloric  dis- 
enffagfed  that  the  fullest  g'raves  were  reduced 
by  three-iourths  in  from  55  to  60  minutes. 
It  was  not  possible  to  approach  the  flames 
except  at  a  distance  of  4  or  5  meters.  It 
required  only  5  or  6  tons  of  tar  to  incinerate 
250  to  300  cadavers.  The  residuum,  was 
composed  of  calcined  bones  covered  with  a 
resinous  layer.  The  subjacent  earth  was 
completely  dried  and  disinfected.  A  pit  12 
meters  long-  filled  with  corpses  was  replaced 
by  one  3  meters  long-  at  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tions. 

Near  Metz  this  process  was  not  employed  • 
f|uick-lime  and  phenic  solutions  were  made 
to  serve.  In  Paris  the  tumuli  were  levelled 
and  planted,  sometimes  after  being-  opened 
<ind  quick-lime  poured  in.  But  everywhere 
it  was  necessary  to  take  action  to  purify  the 
battlefields  of  1870.  Evidently  the  same 
thing-  must  be  done  for  the  present  battle- 
fields. 


AFTER  THE  TUMULT  AND  THE   SHOUTING. 


In  a  vivid — a  too  realistic — article,  Mr. 
Powell  writes  of  the  wounded  in  Scrib- 
ner's.  He  tells  of  the  method  of  dealing 
with  the  broken  men  from  trench  to  hos- 
pital. How  the  stretcher-bearers  get  the 
wounded  away  at  night,  and  how  the 
ambulances  receive  their  bleeding 
freight  and  race  to  the  field  hospital, 
which  is  always  within  range  of  the 
enemy  guns.  From  the  field  hospital 
the  patient  goes  to  the  clearing  hos- 
pital, a  little  further  on.  It  is  a  very 
grave  case  that  is  permitted  to  remain 
for  more  than  24  hours  here,  "  for  it  is 
but  a  clearing-house  of  the  mangled, 
and  must  be  ready  always  to  receive 
that  unceasing  scarlet  stream  which  day 
and  night,  night  and  day,  comes  ]X)ur- 
ing  in."  Most  surgeons  say,  by-the- 
way,  that  the  British  system  involves 
altogether  too  much  moving  of  a 
wounded  man,  and  that  the  clearing 
hospital  should  be  eliminated. 

To  the  surgeons  and  nurses  at  the  fronc 
the  people  of  England  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  they  can  never  fully  repay.     The 


soldiers  in  the  trenches  are  waging  no  more 
desperate  or  heroic  battle  than  these  quiet, 
eflficient,  energetic  men  and  women  who 
wear  the  red  badge  of  mercy.  They  have  no 
sleep  save  such  as  they  can  snatch  between 
the  tides  of  wounded  or  when  they  drop  on 
the  floor  from  sheerest  exhaustion.  They 
are  working  under  as  trying  conditions  as 
doctors  and  nurses  were  ever  called  upon  to 
face.  They  treat  daily  hundreds  of  cases, 
any  one  of  which  would  cause  a  London 
physician  to  call  a  consultation.  In  their 
ears,  both  day  and  night,  sounds  the  din 
of  near-by  battle.  Their  organisation  is  a 
marvel  of  efficiency.  That  of  the  Germans 
may  be  as  good,  but  it  can  be  no  better. 

Mr.  Powell  tells  of  what  he  saw  in 
Clearing  Hospital  No.  8  in  Flanders, 
when  the  ambulances  were  bringing  in 
the  harvest  from  the  gigantic  harvester 
of  death  at  the  front.  "  I  shall  always 
think  of  it,"  he  says,  "  as  hell's  ante- 
chamber." The  afternoon  he  was  there 
800  wounded  were  brought  in  between 
two  and  four,  and  this  was  but  one  of 
many  hospitals  in  the  same  little  town. 

In  the  hall-way  of  the  hospital  a  man  was 
sitting  upright  on  the  bench,  and  two  sur- 
geons were  working  over  him.  He  was  sit- 
liiig  there  because  the  operating-rooms  were 
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filled. 

The  surgfeon  in  chargre  took  me  upstair- 
to  the  ward  which  contained  the  more  serious 
cases.  On  a  cot  beside  the  door  was 
stretched  a  young-  Canadian.  His  face 
looked  as  though  a  gfiant  in  spiked  shoes 
had  stepped  upon  it.  "  Look,'"  said  the 
surgeon,  and  lifted  the  woollen  blanket. 
That  man's  body  was  like  a  field  which  has 
been    gone    over    with    a    disc    harrow 


"He  was  shot  through  the 
hand,"  explained  the  surgeon.  ''  He  made 
his  way  back  to  the  dressing-station  in  the 
reserve  trenches,  but  just  as  he  reached  it  a 
shell  exploded  at  his  feet." 

In  the  next  bed,  not  two  feet  away — for 
the  hospitals  are  very  •  crowded— a  great, 
brawny  fellow  from  a  Highland  regiment 
v/as  sitting  propped  against  his  pillows.  He 
could  not  lie  down,  the  surgeon  told  me, 
because  he  had  been  shot  through  the  lungs. 


Over 
by  the  window  lay  a  boy  with  a  face  as  white 
as  the  pillow-cover.  He  was  quite  conscious, 
and  stared  at  the  ceiling  with  wide,  unsee- 
mg  eyes.  "Another  shrapnel  case,"  re- 
marked a  hospital  attendant.  "  Both  legs 
amputated,  but  he'll  recover."  I  wonder 
what  he  will  do  for  a  living  when  he  gets 
back  to  England.  Perhaps  he  will  sell 
pencils  or  boot-laces  on  the  flags  of  Picca- 
dilly, and  hold  out  his  cap  for  coppers.  A 
man  with  his  head  all  swathed  in  strips  of 
linen  lay  so  motionless  that  I  asked  if  he 
was  living.  "A  head  wound,"  was  the 
answer.  "  We've  tried  trepanning,  and  he'll 
probably  pull  through,  but  he'll  never  re- 
cover his  reason."  Can't  you  see  him  in  the 
years  to  come,  this  splendid  specimen  of 
manhood,  his  mind  a  blank,  wandering, 
helpless  as  a  little  child,  about  some  English 
village  ? 

I  doubt  if  any  four  walls  in  all  the  world 
contain  more  human  suffering  than  those 
of  Hospital  Number  Eight,  yet  of  all  those 
shattered,  broken,  mangled  men  I  heard 
only  one  utter  a  complaint  or  groan.  He 
was  a  fair-haired  giant,  as  are  so  many  of 
these   English   fighting   men. 

The  "  evacuation  ward  "  is  a  big, 
barn-like  room,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet 
long-  by  fifty  wide,  and  the  floor  was  so 
thickly  covered  with  blanketed  forms  on 


stretchers  that  there  was  no  room  to 
walk  about  among  them.  These  were 
the  men  whose  wounds  had  been  treated 
and  who,  it  was  believed,  were  able  to 
survive  the  journey  by  hospital  train  to 
one  of  the  base  hospitals  on  the  coast. 

Those  of  the  wounded  in  the  evacuation 
ward  who  were  conscious  were  for  the  most 
part  cheerful — as  cheerful,  that  is,  as  men 
can  be  whose  bodies  have  been  ripped  and 
drilled  and  torn  by  shot  and  shell,  who  have 
been  strangled  by  poisonous  gases,  who  are 
aflame  with  fever,  who  are  faint  with  loss 
of  blood,  and  who  have  before  them  a  rail- 
way journey  of  many  hours.  This  railway 
journey  to  the  coast  is  as  comfortable  as 
hurhan  ingenuity  can  make  it,  the  trains 
with  their  w-hite  enamelled  interiors  and 
swinging  berths  being  literally  hospitals  on 
wheels,  but  to  these  weakened,  wearied  men 
it  is  a  terribly  trying  experience,  even 
though  they  know  that  at  the  end  of  it  clean 
beds  and  cool  pillows  and  soft-footed,  low- 
voiced  nurses  await  them. 

The  men  awaiting  transfer  still  wore 
the  clothes  in  which  they  had  been  car- 
ried from  the  trenches,  though  in  many 
cases  they  had  been  slashed  open  so  that 
the  surgeons  might  get  at  the  wounds. 

They  were  plastered  with  mud.  Many  of 
them  had  had  no  opportunity  to  bathe  for 
weeks,  and  were  crawling  with  vermin. 
Their  underclothes  were  in  such  loathsome 
condition  that  when  they  were  removed  they 
fell  apart.  The  canvas  stretchers  on  which 
they  lay  so  patiently  and  uncomplainingly 
were  splotched  with  what  looked  like  wet 
brown  paint, 

The 
air  was  heavy  with  the  mingled  smells  of 
antiseptics,  perspiration,  and  fresh  blood. 
In  that  room  was  to  be  found  every  form  of 
wound  which  can  be  inflicted  by  the  most 
hellish  weapons  the  brain  of  man  has  been 
able  to  devise. 

We  went  out 

into  the  sunlight  and  the  clean, 
fresh  air  again.  As  I  passed  out  through 
the  gateway  in  the  wall  which  surrounds 
Hospital  Number  Eight  I  saw  a  group  of 
children  playing  in  the  street.  "  Come  on," 
shrilled  one  of  them,   "let's  play  soldier!" 
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THE    COMMERCIAL    BOYCOTT    OF   GERMANY. 


Last  month  we  reviewed  an  article 
by  Dr.  Dillon,  entitled  "  A  Way  to  End 
the  War,"  which  apjjeared  in  T/ie  Eng- 
lish Kevinv.  Alarmed  by  the  complete 
failure  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  policy  in 
the  Near  East,  the  veteran  correspondent 
ur^ed  the  adoption  of  economic  rewards 
and  economic  punishments  in  order  to 
bring-  the  Balkan  and  other  neutrals 
nito  line  with  us.  Greece  has  already 
felt  the  commercial  thumbscrew,  with 
results  temporarily  gratifying  to  the 
Allies.  Dr.  Dillon's  proposal  was  that 
all  the  Allies  should  adopt  two  Cus- 
toms tariffs  for  all  produce  and  manu- 
factured goods  entering  their  respec- 
tive countries  from  abroad,  a  lesser  one 
to  be  applied  to  imports  from  Allied 
countries,  and  another,  very  much 
higher,  to  be  levied  on  all  merchandise 
commg  from  other  States.  This  \vould 
force  neutral  States  to  join  our  Cus- 
toms Union,  and  would,  in  the  end, 
result  in  the  entire  economic  isolation 
of  the  Germanic  Powers  and  Turkey. 

But  heavy  duties  on  imports  from  coun- 
tries outside  the  League  in  no  wise  exhaust 
the  programme.  It  would  also  include  far- 
reachioff  restrictions  on  the  coasting-  trade 
and  suthcientlv  heavy  shipping  dues  to  kill 
the  competition  which  was  formerly  carried 
on  by  the  great  German  liners  against  those 
of  (ireat  Britain.  On  coal,  too,  which  be- 
fore the  war  was  exported  for  the  value  of 
about  fifty-three  millions  sterling,  a  higher 
and  a  lower  rate  of  export  duty  should  be 
levied,  which  would  sensibly  affect  the  indus- 
tries of  the  non-members  of  the  League,  fiow 
mdispcnsable  coal  is,  not  merely  for  indus- 
tries, but  also  for  political  purposes,  was 
borne  in  upon  me  several  months  ago  when 
1  found  that  at  least  two  of  the  neutrals 
would  have  felt  constrained  to  join  the  Allies 
if  coal  had  been  absolutely  refused  to  them 
by  Great  Britain. 

Our  banks  of  issue  and  joint  stock  banks 
might  form  a  vast  syndicate,  and  associating 
economics  with  politics,  of  which  these  are 
now  become  an  integral  part,  smooth  the 
way  for  niir  industrial  and  commercial 
pioneers. 

Certain  of  the  neutrals  may  care 
nothing  about  the  European  com- 
munity, to  which  they  owe  everything, 
and  may  even  be  ready  to  wreck  civili- 
sation by  their  mercenary  tactics.  But 
it  behoves  us,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  to  veto 
their  sinister  resolve  with  the  most  for- 
inidable  sanctions  available. 


To-day  they  fancy  that  it  is  to  their  in- 
terest that  we  should  be  defeated.  Well, 
let  us  give  them  an  interest  in  our  victory 
and  a  motive  for  contributing  to  it.  The 
Economic  League  would  accomplish  that. 
To  reserve  economic  benefits  for  our  genuine 
friends  is  natural  and  fair.  But  unless  it  be 
taken  in  hand  at  once  by  an  international 
commission,  time,  which  so  many  com- 
placently term  our  ally,  will  have  rendered  it 
useless  as  a  factor  in  this  campaign.  And 
unless  it  be  organised  with  method  and  ap- 
plied with  rigour,  it  will  share  the  fate  of 
so  many  other  admirable  schemes  which 
have  been  foiled  by  hesitancy,  half-hearted- 
ness,  or  bungling.  This  is  not  the  moment 
to  enumerate  them  or  to  fix  responsibilities. 
-Action  is  imperative. 

The  direct  bearing  upon  the  destinies  of 
Europe  of  a  close  econornic  Entente  estab- 
lished at  once  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Yor 
it  is  manifest  that  none  of  the  neutrals,  if 
denied  the  gratuitous  enjoyment  of  the 
benefits  now  conferred  on  them  bv  com- 
munion with  the  owners  of  the  world's  chief 
markets,  could  thrive  on  the  few  crumbs  that 
might  fall  from  Germany's  frugal  board. 
Solicitude  for  the  material  interests  to  which 
they  are  peculiarly  susceptible  would  there- 
fore move  them  to  turn  like  the  sunflower  to- 
wards the  source  of  .heat  and  fertility.  And 
if  instead  of  speculating  on  our  ultimate 
defeat  they  felt  moved  to  speculate  on  our 
triumph  and  to  make  the  venture  safe  by 
throwing  in  their  lot  with  ours,  the  cam- 
paign would  be  virtually  won. 

Dr.  Dillon,  in  his  article,  voices  the 
general  ideas  of  the  Unionist  Press  at 
Home,  and  his  scheme,  on  paper,  seems 
fairly  sound.  In  the  current  number  of 
The  English  Review,  Mr.  H.  M.  Hynd- 
man  pulls  it  regretfully  to  bits.  The 
success  of  such  a  scheme  depends,  he 
points  out,  "  upon  the  power  of  the 
Allies  to  dominate  ocean  traffic,"  and 
this  implies  a  threat  to  neutral  coun- 
tries.    He  goes  on  :  — 

The  object  of  the  Union  is  to  prevent  the 
Germanic  Powers  from  using  their  wonder- 
ful powers  of  organisation  and  scientific  efK- 
ciencv  to  check  the  development  and  over- 
ride the  interests  of  the  combined  nations 
during  the  years  which  they  devote  to  the 
improvement  of  their  own  industries.  But  to 
turn  this  temporary  expedient  into  a  policy 
of  permanent  exclusion  of  the  productions 
of  a  most  important  portion  of  the  human 
race — itself,  as  we  may  hope,  developing 
in  the  direction  of  complete  democracy  and 
social  progress — would  be  a  most  foolish  and 
injurious  form  of  reaction.  Bitter  as  we 
must  all  feel  towards  the  enemy  of  to-day, 
who  is  preparing,  even  in  war,  for  a  furious 
trade  conflict  in  peace,  the  time  will  as- 
suredly come  when  the  memor\'  of  the  crimes 
committed    bv    the    Teutonic    Empires    will 
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fade,  and  commercial  relations  will  be  re- 
newed with  the  new  generation  ot  Germans, 
as  they  were  with  the  French  after  the  great 
Napoleonic  wars  which  extended  over  twenty 
years.  International  comity  cannot  be  per- 
manently suppressed,  whatever  national  feel- 
ing, as  well  as  national  interest,  may  reason- 
ably counsel  for  the  time  being-. 

Despite  the  new  and  enormous  powers 
given  the  State  by  war  legislation  for 
improvmg  agriculture  and  industry, 
very  little  is  being  done,  says  Mr. 
Hyndman.  "  Our  manufacttirers  are 
calculating  upon  the  termination  of  the 
war  to  bring  them  again  their  cus- 
tomary imports  of  dyes,  optical  glass, 
and  so  forth,  from  Germany,  and  our 
sweetstuff  magnates  are  awaiting  the 
cargoes  of  beet  sugar  which  will  give 
them  their  usual  satisfactory  profits." 

We  may  be  quite  sure  also  that,  if  they 
understand  what  they  are  doing,  the  workers 
of  this  island  will  never  agree  to  bring-  about 
a  further  increase  in  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  simply  for  the  benefit  of  the 
landlord,  the_  capitalist  farmer,  and  the  dis- 
tributors. Not  they.  Some  sacrifices  they 
mig-ht  make,  as  they  are  making-  untold 
sacrifices  now,  df  assured  that  these  will 
lead  to  democratic  advance  and  social  recon- 
struction. But  not  even  the  remembrance  of 
German  atrocities  and  piracies  and  wholesale 
treachery  will  induce  them  to  strengrthen 
the  economic  domination  of  our  profiteering: 
classes  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Hyndman  points  out  that  the 
British  alliance  with  Japan  binds  Great 
Britain  to  help  the  ]\Iikado  in  a  war 
with  the  United  States,  for  instance,  if 
any  other  Power,,  say  Chili,  or  Mexico, 
of  even  Venezuela,  takes  part  with  the 
States.  That  is,  he  says,  an  ugly  fea- 
ture of  our  existing  commitments.  If 
the  suggested  commercial  agreement  be- 
tween the  Allies  were  put  through  it 
would  be  nnpossible,  he  considers,  to 
exclude  the  Japanese  arbitrarily  any 
longer  from  any  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Allies. 

It  will  be  no  easy  undertaking  to  presuade 
the  powerful  and  capable  Elder  Statesmen 
of  Japan,  that  the  equality  of  fiscal  antag-on- 
ism  towards  German  goods  and  German  ship- 
ping- should  not  be  accompanied  by  equality 
of  individual  and  collective  rights  in  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  Allies,  if  this  new  Com- 
mercial League  is  accepted.  The  inter- 
national boycott  of  the  Germanic  Powers 
and  Germanic  commerce  may  suit  Japanese 
policy.  But  it  is  incredible  that  so  far-see- 
ing a  nation  will  engage  itself  to  participa- 
tion in  such  a  league,  even  for  a  term  of 
years,  unless  the  bargain  carries  with  it  the 


recognition  of  rights  which  it  will  be  no  easy 
matter  for  us  to  secure  to  them. 

The  advocates  of  the  Customs  Union 
of  the  Allies  in  opposition  to  German 
State  competition,  observes  Mr.  Hynd- 
man, carefully  avoid  any  consideration 
of  Japan  in  the  matter.  But  when  we 
think  of  Japan  as  a  possible  commer- 
cial partner  with  the  Germanic  Powers, 
within  a  few  years  of  peace,  we  may 
perhaps  realise  that  such  an  omission 
might  easily  be  fatal  to  the  whole 
scheme. 

The  position  with  Russia  is  very  different. 
Russia  is  genuinely  anxious  to  free  herself 
from  that  German  domination  to  which  she 
owes  much  of  her  reactionary  policy  in  peace, 
and  not  a  little  of  the  lack  of  preparation 
which  has  cost  her  so  terribly  dear  in  war. 
She  will  do  a  great  deal,  therefore,  to  eman- 
cipate herself  effectively  from  Teutonic  thral- 
dom. But  three  things  she  requires  and  must 
have  in  order  to  reorganise  her  internal 
economy  after  the  war.  First,  a  profitable 
outlet  for  her  produce.  Second,  capital — 
since  she  is  further  than  any  European 
State  from  the  Socialist  period — to  develop 
her  stupendous  resources.  Third,  a  supply 
of  good  and  cheap  machinery  in  return  for 
her  agricultural  and  mineral  exports.  Un- 
fortunately, Russia's  economic  policy  for  the 
past  forty  years  has  brought  her  into  such 
indebtedness  towards  Western  Europe,  more 
particularly  France,  that  bankruptcy  has 
long  threatened  her.  She  has  only  been 
saved  from  actual  failure  to  pay  interest  on 
her  loans  by  contracting  greater  and  still 
greater  obligations.  I  am  purposely  under- 
stating the  amount  of  annual  payments  due 
from  her  to  her  Western  creditors  at 
^50,000,000.  This  drain  appears  necessarily 
in  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  the 
trade  returns,  unless  balanced  by  the  amount 
of  new  loans  incurred.  Prior  to  the  war 
there  was  a  shortage  on  these  trade  remit- 
tances of  not  less  than  ;{^i2o,ooo,ooo  in  five 
years.     That  was  serious  enough. 

What  will  be  the  state  of  things  after  the 
war?  What  amount  of  annual  extra  interest 
will  she  have  to  pay  ?  Whfere  is  that  extra 
annual  interest  to  come  from  over  and  above 
the  payment  for  loans  previously  incurred? 
Where  is  the  additional  capital  for  develop- 
ment to  be  obtained?  France  and  England 
will  have  none  at  disposal.  Germany  will  be 
in  far  worse  case.  While,  therefore,  a  tariff 
arrangement  may  be  possible  with  Russia 
to  the  detriment  of  Germanic  trade,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Russian  Empire  will  be  unable 
to  pay  the  interest  on  its  indebtedness  to 
France  without  involving  its  own  people  in 
terrible  distress  and  eventually  in  wholesale 
ruin.  .  .  .  The  facts  do  not  modify  the 
advantage  which  Russia  will  gain  by  enter- 
ing into  an  Allied  Customs'  Union,  but  it 
is  essential  that  no  illusory  conceptions  or 
sentimental  exaggerations  should  mislead 
us,  as  to  the  immediately  available  wealth  of 
our  greatest  .-Mly  ;  and  in  any  common  com- 
mercial and  financial  programme  we  must  be 
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sure  to  cxnminc  the  terrible  internnl  diffi- 
culties which  will  lie  ahead  of  Russia  atter 
the  war. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  proposed  Customs  I'nion, 
Mr.  Ilyndman  suggests  that  we  ought 
not  to  rely  upon  tariffs  and  boycotts  to 
enable  us  to  get  Germany's  trade  and 
cripple  her  economically,  but  should  get 
busy  at  once  to  copy  her  efficient 
method  s^ 

Meanwhile,  our  own  main  business  at 
home  is  to  learn  from  Germany  those  lessons 
of  aR-riculturaJ,  industrial,  and  distributive 
efhciency  which  she  has  been  teaching'  us  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Unless  we  at  once 
set  to  work  so  to  re-order  our  national  life 
that  hug-e  slum  areas,  with  the  physical  de- 
terioration they  eng'ender,  are  finally  swept 
away ;  to  establish  a  system  of  training:,  feed- 
ing, and  clothing:  which  shall  ensure  health 
and  strength  to  all  from  childhood  onwards  ; 
to  put  an  end  to  the  furious  profiteering  of 
competition  which  renders  all  social  reform 
under  capitalism  illusory  and  futile  in  the 
long  run ;  to  reg-ard  all  measures  as  bene- 
ficial only  in  so  far  as  they  increase  the 
well-being:  of  the  whole  community,  and  thus 
secure  the  fullest  development,  physical, 
mental,    and    moral   of   each    individual ;     to 


bring  our  political  forms  into  direct  demo- 
cratic harmony  with  otrr  economic  collec- 
tivism—  unless  we  do  all  these  things,  and 
do  them  quickly  and  thoroughly,  all  the 
tariff  regulations  and  Customs  Unions  in  the 
world  will  net  save  our  nation  from  anarchical 
revolution  or  possibly  final   ruin. 

Neither  Dr.  Dillon  nor  Mr.  Hynd- 
man  seem  to  think  it  worth  mention- 
ing that  the  questions  of  tariff  and  dif- 
ferential treatment  of  Teutonic  pro- 
ducts will  bulk  far  more  largely  at 
the  Peace  Conference  than  indemnities 
or  the  cession  of  territory.  Unless  Ger- 
many is  beaten  flat  there  will  be  no 
question  of  boycott  by  tariff.  Indivi- 
dual boycott,  after  the  manner  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Chinese,  there  may  be,  but 
official  exclusion  of  German  goods  could 
never  be  possible  unless  Germany  is 
utterly  crushed,  and  before  that  can 
happen,  alas !  the  financial  burdens 
heaped  upon  the  warring  nations  will 
be  so  colossal  that  governments  will 
not  dare  to  artificially  increase  the 
price  of  goods  by  tariffs  and  the  like. 


WHAT   THE   FRENCH   ARE    SAYING. 


La  Rez'ue  contains  a  rather  extraor- 
dinary article  by  Jane  Misme  on 
woman's  industrial  role  during  the 
war.  She  violently  attacks  the  Inter- 
national Alliance  for  Woman's  Suff- 
rage, because  of  its  peace  propaganda. 
She  has  no  use  for  internationalism 
now,  and  advocates  the  control  of  all 
international  federations  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  she  says  that  it  is  not 
good  that  organisations  capable  of  in- 
fluencing the  fate  of  the  nation  should 
be  acting  without  control  and  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
State.  Yet  she  fails  to  see  that  the 
stronger  such  international  societies,  not 
under  the  control  of  the  individual 
Governments,  become,  the  greater  like- 
lihood there  is  that  States  will  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  plunge  headlong  into 
war  at  their  own  sweet  wills.  In  the 
main  those  who  suffer  most  from  bloody 
war  are  women  and  workmen.  The  for- 
mer lose  their  nearest  and  dearest,  the 
latter  their  lives.  International  federa- 
tions between  the  women  of  all  coun- 
tries and  between  the  workmen  of  all 


countries  would'  bring  permanent  peace 
far  more  surely  than  treaties  and  alli- 
ances, and  other  scraps  of  paper  ex- 
changed between  Governments. 

La  Revue  also  contains  a  most  in- 
teresting article  upon  "  Russia's  Re- 
forms," by  an  anonymous  writer,  who, 
we  are  told,  is  a  high  personage  in 
Prussian  Poland.  He  points  out  that  it 
IS  now  six  months  since  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  Poland,  and  since  then  very  little 
has  been  done  in  any  way  to  show  that 
it  was  more  than  a  promise.  The  Tsar, 
no  doubt,  was  willing,  but  his  entour- 
age were  not  ;  they  are  conservative  of 
conservatives,  and  anything  in  the  way 
of  change  is  abhorrent  to  them,  and 
therefore  the  Polish  awaited  in  vain 
the  promised  changes  in  their  condi- 
tion. Finally,  however,  Russia  dis- 
covered that  she  could  no  longer  put  off 
the  suppression  of  the  regime,  which, 
although  condemned,  was  still  in  force, 
and  in  March  it  was  decided  to"  give  to 
the  Polish  towns  not  in  German  hands 
the   famous  municipal     liberties    which 
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had  been  adopted  in  principle  by  the 
Duma  some  time  before  the  war,  but 
which  the  Council  of  State  had  always 
kept  back.  This  was  something,  but 
very  little ;  for,  as  a  Polish  paper 
pointed  out,  Poland  is  not  a  town,  and 
reforms  which  were  to  give  her  her  in- 
dependence could  not  be  reduced  to  a 
municipal  reorganisation,  however  per- 
fect. 

Municipal  reforms  appearmg  insuffi- 
cient, the  Government  decided  to  elabo- 
rate a  more  complete  list  of  reforms. 
These  had  not  been  officially  published 
when  the  article  was  written,  but 
enough  was  known  unofficially  to  show 
Poland  what  Russia  considered  Polish 
liberty.  Certain  institutions  are  tO'  re- 
main centralised  for  the  greater  bene- 
fit of  the  two  nations — such  as  legis- 
lation, the  army,  the  fleet,  the  financial 
institutions,  taxes  and  customs,  posts, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  and  railways, 
and,  finally,  the  magistracy.  And  au- 
tonomy— a  liberal  autonomy — towards 
all  that  remains  ! 

Poland  should  have  instead  of  a  Gov- 
ernor a  Lieutenant  of  the  Crown,  with 
nothing  to  prevent  him  being  a  gene- 
ral, therefore  this  change  is  only  one  of 
etiquette  ;  but  with  this  Lieutenant  and 
under  his  presidency  will  be  a  Grand 
Council  composed  of  members  .and 
functionaries  chosen  by  the  authorities, 
and  others  elected  by  the  territorial  and 
municipal  councils.  These  last  always 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  Realm  ! 

The  project  also  includes  the  creation 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace  by  means  of 
election.  And  the  people  are  allowed 
to  plead  in  Polish,  and  the  use  of  their 
native  tongue  is  made  legal  in  certain 
other  cases,  and  is  allowed  in  the 
schools.  Legislation,  Russian  history 
and  geography,  how'e\er,  must  be 
taught  in  Russian.  And,  finally.  Cath- 
olic priests  shall  have  the  right  to  teach 


the  Catechism  to  Polish  children,  and 
the  supervision  of  this  shall  be  given 
back  to  the  Bishops.  But  that  is  all,  and 
the  author  finds  it  very  little.  Above 
all,  he  complains  that  so  long  as  Poland  ' 
is  not  governed  by  Poles,  so  long  as  it 
continues  to  be  a  colony  into  which  will 
overflow  the  surplus  of  functionaries 
from  Central  Russia,  the  independence 
of  Poland  will  be  a  myth. 

Since  he  has  written,  of  course,  the 
Russian  experiment  has  ceased  entirely, 
for  there  is  not  a  Russian  soldier  left 
in  Poland.  The  Poles  are  being  experi- 
mented on  by  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  instead.  Whether  they  welcome 
the  change  or  not  we  have  as  yet  no 
means  of  knowing. 

In  La  Revile  de  Paris,  Rear-Admiral 
Degouy  gives  us  another  article  on  the 
subject  of  "  Submarine  Warfare."  After 
explaining  the  difficulties  of  a  block- 
ade since  the  advent  of  submarines  and 
the  consequent  withdrawal  into  safer 
waters  of  the  big  Dreadnoughts,  he 
suggests  that  it  would  be  feasible  to 
bottle  up  the  enemy's  fleet  by  means  of 
automatic  mines  laid  across  the  en- 
trance to  their  harbours,  and  on  which 
the  enemy  ships  would  come  to  grief  ; 
and  also  he  maintains  that  our  sub- 
marines should  be  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  German  harbours  and  destroy  the 
ships  in  their  retreat.  He  acknowledges 
the  great  difficulties  which  would  be  en- 
countered— such  as  nets  stretched  across 
the  entrances  and  mines — but  maintains 
that  such  difficulties  might  be  overcome, 
as  they  have  been,  by  our  submarines 
operating  in  the  Dardanelles,  although 
there  the  difficulties  were  smaller. 

The  Admiral  is  pleased  to  hear  that 
the  British  fleet  is  prepared  for  the 
eventual  battle  with  the  Germans,  and 
that  she  has  a  surprise  awaiting  them, 
for  he  still  holds  to  the  assertion  that 
Germany  during  her  months  of  waiting 
has  p'"epared  a  big  one  for  us. 


GERMANY    IN    WAR   TIME. 

We   are   naturally    anxious   tO'  know  in  the  Central  Empires.    These  accounts 

something  about  the  internal  condition  are    exceedingly    interesting  ;     whether 

of  Germany,  consequently  we  welcome  they    are    veracious   or   not   is    another 

articles  which  appear  in  neutral  papers  matter.      An  article  by  Geo.  B.  McLel- 

written  by  those  who  have  recently  been  Ian,  Professor  of  Economic  History  in 
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Princetown  University,  appears  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  T/ie  New  York  Thnes. 
Professor  McLellan  is  a  man  of  high 
standing  in  America,  but  we  give  what 
he  says  with  all  reserve. 

During  the  last  six  months  he  visited 
Italy,  F'rance,  Switzerland,  Germany 
and'  Holland,  and  "  of  them  all,  found 
Germany  by  far  the  most  normal,  condi- 
tions within  the  Empire  being  much 
nearer  the  usual  than  anywhere  I  have 
been  in  Europe  since  the  war  began." 

There  were  fewer  young  men  in  the  streets 
than  usual,  and  more  people  in  mourning-, 
each  individual  is  limited  to  250  grams  of 
war  bread  a  day,  and  the  beer  g-ardens 
close  at  Q  in  the  evening,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  consumption  of  beer  for  the  benefit  of 
the  men  at  the  front,  otherwise  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Germany  is  at  war. 

The  food  in  the  restaurants,  he  says, 
was  by  far  the  best  and  cheapest  he  had 
during  the  summer.  Express  trains  with 
sleeping  and  dining  cars  ran  on  the 
usual  schedule.  There  are  plenty  of 
horse  and  motor  cabs,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  men  in  the  vigour  and  prime 
of  life  to  carry  on  the  economic  and 
military  existence  of  the  State. 

I  was  in  Munich  on  the  King's  name  day, 
and  saw  the  streets  "kept"  by  15.000  new 
troops  of  the  "  Ersatz  Reserves,"  men  who 
had  never  before  served  with  the  colours. 
They  were  all  in  new  field-grey  uniforms,  fully 
armed  and  equipped,  well  set-up,  fine,  sol- 
dierly fellows,  none  over  3q  years  old.  They 
were  Landsturm  troops  of  the  third  line  of 
reserves,  and  yet  any  nation  but  Germany 
would  have  been  proud  to  have  had  them 
in  her  first  line. 

He  mentions  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  building  going  on  everywhere,  that 
the  new  underground  railway  in  Berlin 
is  being  pushed  to  completion,  museums 
and  picture  galleries  are  open,  and 
crowded  as  usual,  but  older  men  act  as 
attendants.  Unemployment  has  practi- 
cally ceased,  for  every  man  and  woman 
able  to  work  is  being  used  "  either 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  service  of 
the  Fatherland."  Plenty  of  capital  ap- 
pears to  be  available  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  old  peace  industries  into  war 
material  factories,  for  the  development 
and  enlargement  of  the  railway  system- 
and  for  the  continuation  of  peace  enter- 
prises. 


Every  recruit  is  clothed  in  a  new  uni- 
form, and  every  dead  soldier  is  buried 
in  the  uniform  in  which  he  was  killed, 
a  luxury, says  Professor  McLellan,  which 
no  other  Continental  army  has  been  able 
to  afford.  Despite  the  fact  that  he 
spoke  English,  and  despite  his  outspoken 
admiration  for  the  French,  he  found  the 
people  uniformly  polite  and  kind. 

Speaking  English  on  the  streets  and  in 
the  restaurants  results  in  only  a  mild  interest 
among  one's  neighbours.  One  can  easily 
imagine  the  consequences  of  speaking  Ger- 
man in  either  Rome,  Paris  or  London. 

The  greatest  problems  which  have 
confronted  Germany  during  the  war 
have  been,  he  says,  the  care  of  the 
wounded  and  of  the  prisoners.  There 
are  36  hospitals  of  various  sizes  in 
Munich,  20  in  Dresden,  and  40  in  Berlin. 
The  method  of  handHng  the  wounded 
has  been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  per- 
fection. 

The  trains  coming  from  the  front  run 
directly  into  the  hospital.  The  men  who  are 
on  stretches  are  lifted  out  into  a  vast  ex- 
amination room,  from  which  those  who  need 
immediate  attention,  or  who  cannot  stand 
further  transportation,  are  sent  upstairs  to 
the  operating  rooms,  or  wards.  The  rest 
are  loaded  on  tramcars,  still  on  their 
stretchers,  and  sent  to  the  various  other  hos- 
pitals in  the  city.  The  trolley  tracks  have 
been  extended,  so  that  practically  all  trans- 
portation of  wounded  is  by  tramcar,  instead 
of  by  ambulance,  resulting  in  greater  speed 
in  transportation,  more  comfort  for  the  men, 
and  consequently  a  lower  death  rate. 

The  surgeons  seem  to  be  a  very  superior 
class  of  men,  and  the  nurses  impressed  me 
more  favourably  than  any  I  have  seen  but 
our  own.  The  supply  of  trained  nurses,  of 
course,  proved  utterly  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  war.  The  deficiency  in  num- 
bers was  made  up  by  volunteers,  most  of 
whom  belong  to  the  aristocracy  and  middle 
class,  and  have  had  preliminary  training 
of  from  six  weeks  to  three  months. 

The  Germans,  he  mentions,  claim  that 
because  of  their  fine  system  of  sanitation 
at  the  front,  freqtient  changes  of  linen, 
cleanliness  in  the  trenches,  85  per  cent, 
of  the  wounded  return  to  active  service. 
"  Gas  gangrene,  the  dread  of  the  French 
surgeons,  is  yjractically  unknown  in  Ger- 
many." He  found  special  schools  estab- 
lished to  teach  trades  to  the  perma- 
nently maimed,  including  the  totally 
blind. 
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*  He  speaks  hig-hly  of  the  prison 
camps,  but  points  out  that  the  feeding 
of  the  two  million  prisoners  is  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  authorities. 

The  food  is  the  same  in  quality,  but  more 
generous  in  quantity  than  that  .given  to  the 
German  troops.  The  complaints  come 
chiefly  from  the  English,  who  are  used  to 
far  more  meat  and  far  greater  variety.  I 
asked  one  of  the  prisoners  at  Muenchberg, 
who,  in  happier  times,  is  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy at  the  University  of  Brest,  how  he 
found  things.  He  told  me  that  there  was 
enough  food,  but  that  the  menu  was  ex- 
tremely monotonous.  "  Actually,  monsieur," 
he  said,  "the  only  real  complaint  that  one 
can  make  is  that  one  is  a  prisoner." 

He  mentions  that  there  is  the  best  of 
good  feeling  between  the  French  and 
Russians,  that  all  prisoners  are  required 
to  take  a  monthly  bath,  and  can  bathe 
as  often  as  they  like.  "  The  French 
keep  the  bathrooms  constantly  em- 
ployed, whilst  the  Russians  have  to  be 
driven  there  almost  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet."  He  confirms  the  reports  of 
American  officials  that  the  British 
prisoners  generally  decline  to  work,  but 
the  French  and  Russians  do  so  will- 
mgly.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
because  practically  all  the  30,000  Bri- 
tish captives  were  taken  at  Mons,  and 
were  regulars,  whose  business  it  was  to 
fight.  The  Russians  and  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  mostly  peasants,  whose 
business  it  was  to  till  the  soil.  He  says 
that  the  French  prisoners  received  on  an 
average  ten  shillings  and  two  packages 
per  month  per  man  from  France,  but  the 
Russian  prisoners  have  received  abso- 
lutely nothing,  either  from  their  friends 
at  home  or  from  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. Despite  this  fact,  whilst  the 
French  send  no  money  back  to  France, 
the  Russians  send  home  almost  all  the 
wages  they  get  as  agricultural  labourers. 

The  Germans,  he  says,  are  absolutely 
certain  of  victory  ;  they  know  it  is 
coming,  just  as  they  know  that  spring 
follows  winter.  No  German  ever  says 
"  if  we  win,"  but  always,  "  when  we  win." 
The  English  press,  according  to  him, 
has  brushed  aside  this  German  feeling 
of  certainty  of  success  by  saying  that 
the  Government  has  fed  the  people  on 
lies  so  long  that  they  have  at  last  be- 
lieved them. 


This  explanation  does  not  .explain  the 
phenomenon  of  German  confidence,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  it  is  not  true.  In 
England  and  Italy  the  enemy's  war  bulletins 
are  only  printed  after  having  been  revised 
by  the  censor,  and  are  not  printed  at  all 
either  in  France  or  Russia,  while  in  none  of 
the  allied  countries  can  any  German  news- 
paper or  book  dealing  with  the  war  be  ob- 
tained. 

Not  only  do  the  German  newspapers  print 
every  day  the  war  bulletins  of  the  Allies  just 
as  usual,  but  in  Germany  alone,  of  all  the 
warring  countries,  can  the  enemy's  news- 
papers and  books  be  bought.  I  nowhere 
in  Germany  had  any  difificulty  in  buying  the 
English,  French,  or  even  Italian  news- 
papers, or  any  of  the  more  recent  and  suc- 
cessful French  and  English  publications  on 
the  war. 

The  result  of  this  feeling  of  certainty, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  German  press,  is  a 
sentiment  of  greater  tolerance  toward  their 
enemies  than  is  shown  by  the  latter  toward 
the  Central  Empires. 

The  Professor,  writing  before  the  con- 
clusion of  von  Hindenburg's  Russian 
campaign,  says  that  the  general  expec- 
tation in  Germany  was  that  he  would 
either  capture  Riga  or  Vilna,  and  then 
dig  himself  in,  or,  if  the  reduction  of 
these  two  places  took  too  long,  would 
dig  himself  in  on  the  line  he  then  held, 
but  that  no  effort  would  be  made  to 
capture  either  Petrograd,  Moscow  or 
Odessa.  What  interests  Germans,  he 
said,  was  not  so  much  whether  the  Field- 
Marshal  would  dig  himself  in  this  week 
or  next,  to-day  or  a  month  hence,  as 
what  the  General  Staff  would  do  with  his 
striking  force,  which  would  then  be  re- 
leased from  the  eastern  front.  Three 
million  men  were  employed  in  the  Rus- 
sian drive,  according  to  him,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  when  the  eastern 
armies  have  been  dug  m,  one  million 
men  can  hold  the  line.  This  would  re- 
lease two  million  soldiers  for  use  else- 
where. The  general  feeling  in  Germany 
at  that  time  was  that  most  of  this  force 
would  be  used  in  a  great  drive  through 
Serbia,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  cap- 
turing the  Suez  Canal. 

So  certain  are  the  Germans  of  ulti- 
mate success  that  terms  of  peace  are 
seriously  discussed  everywhere.  There 
are  two  opposing  groups  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  these  terms  should  be.  For 
want  of  a  better  designation,  he  divides 
these  into  the  annexationists  and  anti- 
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annexationists.     The  former  include  the  of  the  .irrny,  the  non-industrial  middle 

Krupp  crowd,  the  chief  aj:,'rarians,  and  class,  the  vast  mass  of  the  people,  and, 

all   the    leadin*j   industrials   and    land-  if  rumour  be  correct,  the  Chanrellor — 

owners  in  tlie  Empires.    The  antis,  most  and  the  Kaiser. 


LICHENS    AS    FOOD    FOR    MAN    AND    BEAST. 


One  effect  of  the  blockade  of  Cicrman 
ports  has  been,  to  stimulate  the  German 
scientists  to  search  for  nutritive  value 
in  every  possible  native  product — thus 
one  eminent  man  has  demonstrated  that 
even  wood,  ])rovided  it  be  "  green," 
may  be  ground  into  very  fine  sawdust 
and  mixed  with  bran  or  grain  for  cattle 
fodder.  And  now  comes  an  enthusiast 
to  urge  the  use  of  various  kinds  of 
lichens  as  food  for  human  beings  as 
well  as  for  animals.  Dr.  C.  Jacobj 
has  just  published  two  books,  in  fact, 
advocating  this  addition  to  the  menus 
of  man  and  beast — "  The  Lichens  of 
Germany  as  Food  and  as  Fodder," 
and  "  Reindeer  Moss  and  Its  Utilisation 
as  Fodder."  These  are  reviewed  in 
'N atiirivissenchaften  (Berlin)  by  another 
authority,  Dr.  Tobler,  with  the  addition 
of  some  observations  of  his  own. 

Dr.  Jacobj  strongly  advocates  the  use 
of  the  lichen  commonly  known  as  "  Ice- 
land Moss  "  as  a  substitute  for  flour  in 
making  bread.  This  humble  plant, 
whose  botanical  name  is  C etraria  Ishin- 
dica,  has  long  been  thus  used  in  nor- 
thern countries,  and  such  use  has  by  no 
means  been  confined  to  times  of  scarcity 
of  food.  In  England  it  was  well 
known  to  our  grandmothers  as  a  means 
of  preparing  jellies,  but  has  largely 
been  supplanted  by  the  various  brands 
of  "  gelatine  "  on  the  market. 

It  contains  valuable  nutritious  carbo- 
hydrates, but  is  quite  bitter.  This  bit- 
ter principle,  however,  may  be  extracted 
by  a  simple  process,  without  injury  to 
the  nutritive  value. 

It  is  allowed  to  stand  for  three  liours  in  a 
one  per  cent,  solution  of  potash  and  is  then 
thoroughly  drained  and  washed.  The  ex- 
tract (cetrarin)  is  a  stomachic  medicine. 
The  lichen  itself  when  freed  from  this  bitter 
principle  is  dried,  crumbled,  and  used  with 
an  equal  part  of  flour,  for  making:  bread. 
It  can   also   be   boiled,    strained,   and    mixed 


with  fruit  juices,  etc.,  to  make  gTucl  or 
jelly.  Jacobj  quotes  a  number  of  Scandi- 
navian recipes  for  its  employment.  In  both 
forms  it  yields  8o  per  cent,  of  an  easily 
diffpstible  starch-like  substance  having  no 
unpleasant  taste. 

Iceland  moss  is  not  obtained  from  Iceland, 
l:)ut  from  Scandinavia,  France,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol ;  also  from  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Central  Germany 
(the  Harz  Mountains  and  the  Fichtelge- 
birft-e),  on  heaths  or  plains.  It  mig-ht  be 
very  advisable  to  urg'e  its  use  as  an  addition 
to  fodder  in  reofions  where  the  land  i?  poor. 

An  exact  chemical  analysis  of  Iceland 
moss  shows  it  to  contain  70  per  cent,  of 
Hchenin  and  11  per  cent,  of  dextro- 
lichenin,  both  of  which  are  carbohy- 
drates ;  three  acids  to  the  amount  of  3 
or  4  per  cent.,  2  per  cent,  of  ash,  etheric 
oil,  gum  and  sugar,  and  iron.  Its  high 
food  value  is,  therefore,  obvious  both 
for  human  beings  and   for  animals. 

But  for  the  latter  Dr.  Jacobj  particu- 
larl)'  recommends  the  extensive  utilisa- 
tion, at  any  rate  in  times  of  war,  of  an- 
other lichen,  the  "  reindeer  moss,"  or 
Cladina  rangiferina,  sometimes  called 
cladonia.  This  is  also  rich  in  carbohy- 
drates and  IS  much  used  for  fodder  in 
northern  countries,  as  its  name  implies. 
It  forms,  indeed,  the  chief  food,  and  in 
winter  practically  the  only  food  of 
that  useful  animal,  the  reindeer.  Its 
food  value  is  reputed  to  be  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  potato,  and  in 
old  books  it  is  stated  that  it  was  used 
to  produce  sugar  and  alcohol. 

It  grows  in  German  heatherland.^  in  great 
masses  and  is  easy  to  g:ather.  The  fresh 
lichen  sells  for  fodder  at  the  rate  of  10 
pfennig-  per  kilogram,  and  a  man  can  gather 
about  one  zentner  (hundred-weight)  in  a  day. 
In  some  localities  the  production  is  20,000 
kilograms  per  square  kilometer.  According 
to  some  recent  experiments  it  makes  an  ex- 
cellent fodder  when  boiled  in  whev.  It,  like 
Iceland  moss,  contains  a  bitter  principle,  but 
this  seems  to  be  less  in  amount  in  the  rein- 
deer moss,  or  is  perhaps  decomposed  by  the 
treatment. 
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THE   OVERSEAS   CLUB'S    SOUTHERN    CROSS 

TOBACCO    FUND. 


The  various  branches  throughout 
Australasia  are  all  working  away  stea- 
dily, being  chiefl)'  concerned  in  raising 
money  by  various  means  for  the  dif- 
ferent patriotic  funds  in  which  the  Club 
is  interested.  The  Central  Committee 
m  London  is,  however,  particularly 
anxious  that,  at  this  time  of  stress  and 
strain,  the  Overseas  Club  should  de- 
monstrate its  Imperialistic  standing, 
show  that  its  object  is  the  linking  to- 
gether of  every  part  of  our  wide-flung 
Empire.  The  idea  is  that  the  Club 
-should  do  something  for  the  Empire 
as  a  whole,  not  that  each  branch  should 
devote  itself  entirely  to  the  raising  of 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  par- 
ticular section  of  the  King's  dominions. 
The  cause  for  which  the  assistance 
of  the  130,000  members,  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  is  to  be  enlisted,  is  one 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  universally  useful  that  could  be 
thought  of,  namely,  the  provision  of 
tobacco^  and  cigarettes  for  the  soldiers 
fighting  at  the  front.  There  are  innu- 
merable funds  for  providing  soldiers 
■with  comforts  in  the  trenches,  in  camp, 
in  hospital  ;  but  the  one  thing  the  fight- 
ing man  craves  for  more  than  any  other 
is  tobacco.  Letters  from  the  front  con- 
stantly refer  to  this  demand.  The  shifts 
that  men  on  active  service  will  resort 
to  in  order  to  "  have  a  smoke,"  prove 
that  tobacco  is  appreciated  above  all 
other  gifts.  All  sorts  of  valuable 
things  are  traded  for  a  smoke.  The 
man  who,  on  the  retreat  from  Mons,  ac- 
tually parted  with  a  horse  he  had  cap- 
tured for  a  packet  of  woodbine  cigar- 
■ettes  has  become  famous. 
.  Men  on  active  service  smoke  far  more 
than  when  they  follow  their  usual  avo- 
cations. It  is  estimated  that  the 
2,000,000  now  on  active  service  would 
spend  ;^ 1 7 5,000  a  week  on  tobacco  if 
purchased  in  the  various  canteens  and 
shops.  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
for  the  Government  to  keep  the  troops 
supplied  with  tobacco,  but  here  is  essen- 
tially a  field  for  voluntary  effort. 
Deeming  that  the  provision  of  tobacco 


to  our  men  is  quite  the  best  thing  on 
which  an  Imperial  Club  like  the  Over- 
seas should  concentrate,  the  Headquar- 
ters Committee  have  made  quite  splen- 
did arrangements  whereby  every  shil- 
ling sent  them  shall  be  transformed 
into  tobacco  for  the  soldiers  fighting  on 
one  or  other  of  the  many  fronts  where 
Imperial   forces  are  now  engaged. 

To  the  man  or  woman  with  the  true 
Imperial  spirit  it  matters  not  one  jot 
whether  the  shilling  sent  buys  a  smoke 
for  a  British  Tommy,  an  Australian  or 
a  Canadian,  a  Scotchman  or  a  New 
Zealander,  an  Irishman  or  an  Indian,  a 
South  African  or  a  Ghurka.  All  are 
equally  fighting  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Empire,  all  should  l3enefit  by  a 
fund  of  this  nature. 

Already  some  i^So.ooo  has  been  col- 
lected by  the  Overseas  at  Home  and  in 
the  various  Dominions,  but  the  contri- 
butions have  been  somewhat  haphazard 
and  intermittent.  The  demand  for 
smokes  remains  constant  all  the  time,  of 
course.  The  Committee  in  London  de- 
cided, therefore,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  send  a  special  commissioner  to  all 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire,  to 
explain  the  object  of  the  fund,  and  to 
organise  the  collections  therefor.  They 
were  fortunate  to  be  able  to  select  Mr. 
I.  A.  Grane  for  the  purpose,  a  man 
well  equipped  in  every  way  to  carry  out 
his  mission  successfully.  His  extended 
experience  in  different  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  his  organising  skill,  eminently 
fit  him  for  the  task. 

Mr.  Grane  is  now  in  Australia,  and 
has  already  completed  most  of  his  ar- 
rangements for  the  launching  of  what 
is  to  be  called  the  Southern  Cross  To- 
bacco Fund.  He  has  taken  offices  in 
the  Overseas  building,  in  Melbourne, 
as  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government, 
where  the  most  important  Overseas 
branch  club  exists,  and  will  direct  the 
Australian  organisation  from  there,  al- 
though he  expects  to  be  often  in  Sydney 
and  the  other  capitals. 

I  have  not  space  to  tell  of  the  ar- 
rangements  Mr.   Grane  is  making  with 
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regard  to  collections,  but  the  idea  is  to 
secure  a  continuous  flow  of  small  con- 
tributions from  the  many  rather  than 
larger  and  solitary  subscriptions  from 
the  generous  and  habitual  donor.  A 
large  sum  immediateh'  is  not  required  ; 
what  is  wajited  is  a  regular  income 
w^hilst  the  war  lasts.  The  Club  does 
not  want  to  send  a  great  deal  of  to- 
bacco one  month  and  none  the  next.  It 
hopes  to  be  able  to  send  out  an  increas- 
ing amount  every  day  from  now  until 
peace  is  made. 

Everyone  who  wants  to  send  com- 
forts to  the  men,  is  naturally  anxious  to 
know  why  the  Overseas  Tobacco  Fund 
is  any  better  than  any  other  Comforts' 
Fund.  Why  should  we  subscribe  to  it 
instead  of  to  a  local  fund  having  much 
the  same  object  in  view  ^  That,  at  any 
rate,  was  the  first  question  I  asked  Mr. 
Grane. 

"  I  wish  to  send  some  tobacco  to  a 
couple  of  men  in  the  A.I.F.  at  Galli- 
poli.  Why  should  I  give  you  the  money 
instead  of  going  out  and  buying  what 
I  want  at  the  nearest  shop  and  mailing 
it  to  them  direct  ?" 

"First  of  all."  he  replied,  "because 
your  friend  on  Gallipoli  would  get  just 
three  times  as  much  tobacco  if  you  en- 
trust us  with  the  sending  of  it,  as  you 
could  purchase  for  the  same  money 
here.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  in  post- 
age, and  you  can  be  quite  certain  that 
the  '  smokes '  would  reach  his  com- 
pany." 

"  But  how  is  that  possible?" 

"  Because  twelve  months'  experience 
has  produced  as  perfect  an  organisation 
for  the  prompt  despatch  of  the  packets 
as  is  humanly  conceivable.  We  have 
become  the  most  expert  people  there  are 
in  this  particular  line." 

"  I  can  understand  that  your  organi- 
sation for  despatch  and  delivery  would 
be  far  better  than  anything  available 
elsewhere,  but  how^  is  a  shilling  given 
you  going  to  buy  more  tobacco  than 
twelve  pennies  can  here?" 

"  The  tobacco  and  cigarettes  are 
manufactured  in  bond,  they  are  carried 
gratuitously  by  the  Railway  companies 
to  the  port  of  shipment,  and  are  for- 
warded free  of  charge  by  the  military 
and    naval    authorities.     They  are    ad- 


mitted free  of  duty  into  France,  and, 
indeed,  into  any  country  where  our  men 
are  fighting.  As  all  dut)',  freight  and 
charges  are  saved,  the  Overseas  Club  is 
actually  able  to  supply  for  i/-  that 
which,  if  retailed  in  the  ordinary-  way, 
would  cost  three.  That  is  self-evident, 
for  we  send  fifty  excellent  cigarettes, 
two  ounces  of  high-grade  tobacco,  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  some  matches. 
It  has  often  happened  that  whilst  to- 
bacco has  been  available,  there  have 
been  no  matches  to  light  up  with  in  the 
trenches.  We  take  care  that  such  a 
Tantalus-like  situation  never  occurs 
with  our  packets." 

"  Still,  if  I  send  along  that  shilling 
it  disappears  in  the  main  fund,  and  my 
friend  gets  nothing." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  In  sending  it  along, 
or,  rather,  in  sending  several  shillings 
along,  you  fill  in  a  form  stating  that 
you  want  the  tobaccO'  sent  to  a  certain 
unit.  Those  instructions  go  forward 
to  London,  and,  if  the  case  is  urgent, 
three  days  later  the  tobacco  is  on  its 
way  to  your  friend.  You  will  know 
that  it  has  reached  him,  too,  for  in  the 
parcel  we  send  a  postcard  already  ad- 
dressed to  you,  which,  after  writing  a 
word  of  thanks,  he  can  mail  post  free 
back  to  you." 

"  You  say  that  every  shilling  sub- 
scribed is  spent  on  tobacco.  What  about 
administrative  expenses  and  the  like?" 

"  So  anxious  is  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Overseas  that  every  penny 
given  shall  directly  benefit  the  soldiers 
that  it  defrays  all  expenses  out  of  its 
own  funds.  Every  shilling  collected 
here  will  be  used  to  buy  tobacco,  and 
for  nothing  else." 

"  But  getting  back  to  my  friend  ;  he 
smokes  plug  tobacco,  and  in  England  a 
smoking  mixture  is  preferred.  I  sup- 
pose you  send  him  just. the  same  as  you 
do  the  British  Tommy?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Fancy  imagining 
that  our  highly  specialised  staff  in 
London  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  dif- 
ferent tastes  in  smokes  of  the  men  from 
the  different  Dominions !  We  send 
smoking  mixture  to  the  English  regi- 
ments, but  plug  goes  to  the  Anzac  men." 

Continued  on  page  986 
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CATECHISM  OF  THE  WAR~X. 


I  have  had  to  leave  many  questions  unanswered  this  month,  partly  because  I 
cannot  devote  more  than  six  pages  to  these  queries,  and  partly  because  a  majority 
of  them  relate  to  numbers  in  the  field,  movement  of  troops,  naval  matters,  and 
the  like,  reference  to  which  is  not  permitted  in  the  public  interest.  Other  questions 
will  have  answered  themselves  by  the  time  this  number  appears. 


Q.— Is  there  really  such  a  place  as  Anzac? 

A. — No..  That  portion  of  Gallipoli 
occupied  by  the  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders  was  so  christened  owing  to 
the  fact  that  all  supplies  were  addressed 
— Australian  l\ew  Zealand  Army  Corps, 
Gallipoli.  Those  initial  letters  have 
made  a  name  now  famous  the  world 
over. 

Q.— Is  it  really  true  that  there  are  an  Im- 
mense number  of  war  babies  in  Great 
Britain? 

A. — A  year  ago  there  was  a  great 
agitation  in  England  to  reform  the  ille- 
gitimacy laws,  to  legalise  the  position 
of  the  girls  who  were  "  giving  them- 
selves to  the  country."  Charity  was 
asked  for  in  order  to  support  the  chil- 
dren of  the  "  absent-minded  beggars 
at  the  front."  The  Government  was 
urged  to  adopt  these  children  as  the 
nation's  wards.  Cold  statistics  prove 
that  all  this  was  much  ado  about 
nothing.  The  Registrar-General  gives 
the  number  of  illegitmiate  births  in 
England  and  Wales  for  the  months 
of  April,  May  and  June  as  9644.  This, 
although  a  deplorably  large  number,  is 
333  less  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1 914.  That  is  to  say,  the  call 
to  arms  has  reduced  the  evil,  not  in- 
creased it.     It  is  the  same  in  France. 

Q.—VVhy  is  the  occupation  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Germans  a  grave  danger  to  the 
Allies? 

A. — It  makes  Germany  the  domina- 
ting Power  in  Turkey,  permits  the 
equipment  of  a  great  Turkish  army, 
which  has  as  its  corollary  the  defeat  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  force  near  Bagdad, 
and   a    great   effort    to    invade    Egypt. 


Once  at  Constantinople,  unless  terribly 
defeated  in  Europe,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  compel  the  Germans  to  with- 
draw from  Asia  Minor.  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  instead  of  passing  under 
French  and  British  control,  will  prove 
fertile  colonies  for  the  Germans.  Ar- 
menia will  remain  under  the  Turkish 
yoke  instead  of  becoming  a  province 
of  Russia.  With  Germany  ruling 
Mesopotamia,  Anglo-Russian  division 
of  Persia  will  not  longer  be  possible, 
nor  could  the  Persian  Gulf  be  any 
longer  regarded  as  a  British  sea.  A 
German  occupation  of  Constantinople 
is  the  outward  sign  of  Teutonic  control 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  is  that 
control  rather  than  the  actual  strategic 
value  of  Constantinople  that  consti- 
tutes the  danger. 

Q.— What  did  the  Allies  offer  Greece  in  ex- 
change for  her  assistance  at  Gallipoli? 

A. — -According  to  M.  Venizelos,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  offered  a  long  strip  of 
the  coast  land  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
Cape  Phineka  to  the  Gulf  of  Adramyti. 
In  addition  to  military  help,  Greece  was 
asked  to  give  in  exchange  for  this  new 
territory  the  port  of  Kavala  to  Bul- 
garia. Greece  was  to  be  confirmed  in 
her  occupation  of  the  Turkish  islands, 
Lemnos,  Mitylene,  Thasos,  Samothrace 
and  Chios.  That  offer  can  apparently 
no  longer  be  made,  and  in  the  recent 
negotiations  Cyprus  was  to  be  ceded 
instead.  That  at  any  rate  would  have 
been  a  bird  in  the  hand  for  Constan- 
tine ;  the  previous  offer  was,  after  all, 
but  a  bird  in  the  bush.  It  had  to  be 
taken  first. 
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Q.— How  many  troops  had  von  Mackensen 
under  his  orders  for  the  invasion  of 
Serbia? 

A. — Our  suggestion,  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  that  he  must  have  had  at 
least  400,cxx),  is  con  finned  h\-  accounts 
in  neutral  papers.  B\'  now  the  invading 
army  must  be  considerabl\-  above  the 
half  million,  for  the  Austrians  are  ad- 
vancing in  force  from  Bosnia.  Includ- 
ing the  Bulgars,  there  are  probably 
750,000  enemy  troops  now  in  Serbia. 

Q.  — How  many  troops  could  be  landed  at 
Salonika  daily? 

A. — We  will  know  that  some  day,  no 
doubt.  Judging  by  the  docking  facili- 
ties at  the  port,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  transports  have  to  travel  some 
thousands  of  miles  from  France  and 
England,  one  is  justified  in  assuming 
that  if  10,000  men  were  landed  in 
twentx -four  hours  it  would  be  excellent 
work.  The  railway  line  north  from  the 
port,  though,  could  not  possibly  trans- 
port that  number  of  men  dail}',  let 
alone  their  equipment  and  necessary 
supplies.  Naturally  the  military  en- 
gineers would  soon  improve  and  add  to 
the  means  for  disembarkation,  but  the 
smallness  of  the  harbour  must  always 
be  a  drawback.  It  would  probably  take 
over  a  month  to  land  half-a-million 
men,  and  less  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less. 

Q. — Is  it  true  that  a  great  sea  fight  took 
place  in  the   North  Sea  in   August? 

A. — Xo.  This  fight  was  official!}'  re- 
ported in  India,  but  was  subsequenth' 
contradicted.  The  rumour,  once  started 
however,  has  gone  on,  and  constant  re- 
ference is  made  to  the  alleged  action 
in  the  neutral  press.  A  circumstantial 
reix)rt  was  made  some  months  later 
about  an  engagement  off  the  Norwe- 
gian coast,  but  this,  too,  had  no  foun- 
dation in  fact. 

Q. — Could  you  inform  me  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  British  and  German  boats  which 
participated  in  the  Falkland  Islands 
fight? 

A. — The  details  were  withheld  for  a 
long  time,  but  are  now  available.  The 
German  fleet,  under  Admiral  von  Spee, 
consisted  of  the  two  armoured  cruisers 
Gneisenau  and  Scharnhorst^  both  of 
11,420  tons,  armed  with  eight   8.2  inch 


guns  ;  the  Leipzig,  Niirnberg  and  Dres- 
den, of  3200,  3350  and  3544  tons  re- 
spectively, armed  with  4.1  inch  guns. 
There  was  also  a  supply  ship.  The 
Dresden,  a  sister  ship  to  the  Etnden^ 
was  engined  with  turbines,  and,  like  all 
turbine  boats,  was  able  to  develop  a 
higher  speed  than  that  on  her  recorded 
trials.  Her  s]3eed  enabled  her  to  es- 
cape, but  she  was  sunk  later  when  at 
anchor  in  Chilian  waters.  The  supply 
boat  also  got  away,  but  all  the  other 
vessels  were  sunk,  their  reciprocating 
engines  only  giving  the  quickest  of  them 
a  speed  of  23  knots.  Admiral  Stur- 
dee's  fleet  consisted  of  the  dreadnought- 
cruisers.  Inflexible,  and  Indomitable, 
both  of  17,250  tons,  armed  with  eight 
12-inch  guns,  and  with  a  speed  of  28 
knots  ;  the  battleship  Canopus,  12,950 
tons,  four  12-inch  guns,  18.5  knots;  the 
swift  cruiser  Glasgow,  4800  tons,  two 
6-inch  guns  ;  the  armoured  cruisers 
Suffolk  and  Hampshire,  each  10,850 
tons,  armed  wath  7.5-inch  guns,  and 
having  a  speed  of  23  knots.  The 
Good  Hope,  sunk  by  the  German  ships 
off  the  Chilian  coast,  was  an  old  ves- 
sel, but  actually  larger  than  either  of 
the  Germans,  nominally  more  speedy, 
and  carried  a  heavier  gun,  but  only  two 
of  them.  The  British  ships  were  out- 
classed on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  out- 
manoeuvred. 

Q. — Have  our  submarines  really  been  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora? 

A. — Certainly  they  have,  and  have 
done  considerable  damage.  Three  have 
been  lost  either  in  the  Dardanelles  or 
in  the  Marmora.  Even  if  the  swift  cur- 
rent did  not  prevent  the  netting  of  the 
channel,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Turks 
would  attempt  to  block  the  Dardanelles 
in  this  way,  as  German  submarines  must 
be  using  it  all  the  time.  These  enemy 
submarines  have  sunk  at  least  two  bat- 
tleships in  the  ^Egean,  and  three  or 
more  transports. 

0— Was  the  "  Messudieh  "  torpedoed  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora? 

A. — No,  it  was  sunk  by  a  British  sub- 
marine in  the  Dardanelles,  on  the 
yEgean  side  of  the  Narrows,  at  the  old 
anchorage  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  In 
addition  to  the  40-year-old  Messud'.eky 
the   Turks   have   lost    the   reconstructed 
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Australian  Motorists ! 

THE   WAR 


You  arc  Helping  Tilt  the  World's  Financial 
Balance— One  Way!    WHICH? 

Do  you  realise  that  money  is  going  to  win  the  War?   That  every  penny  of  yours 

that  goes  out  of  this  Country— (or  foreign-made  ty/es — is  going  to  help  tilt 

the  balance  one  way  or  other  in   the  fight  for  British  Supremacy,  not  only 

on   sea   and   land,  but  in  the  Financial    World.      The   Chancellor   of  the 

British  Exchequer  has  issued  a  solemn  appeal  to  Britishers  against  letting 

their  gold  go  out  of   the  Empire,  and  thus  weakening  its  resources.' 

WHERE     DOES    YOUR    TYRE    MONEY    CO?      ITS    WORTH 

CONSIDERING.      Every    motorist    who    purchases    Auslrallan  •  made 

DUNLOP  TYRES 

can  be  certain  of  nol  only  obtaining  the  Most  Durable  Tyres  made,  but 
|be  Best  Wearing  on  Australasian  roads.  There  is  nothing  " Neutral" 
about  their  origin— they  represent  Australian  Capital,  Australian  Work- 
manship, and  they  have  no  superior.  Such  being  the  case,  there  Is 
nol  one  sound  reason  why  any  motorist  should  purchase  imported  lyres. 

Are   you    ustnp   "  DUNLOPS,*   and    thus  ecrenpthenlngr   th»    Empire's    peeoupces?      They   ape 
obtainable  In  all  sizes  In  one  quallty-THC  BEST-al  all  leadlntr  Carafes,  and  THEY  WILL 
COST  YOU  LESS  THAN  MOST  OF  THE  IMPORTED  BRANDS.    Speclly  "DUNLOPS'-It  pay*  I 
PRICE    LIST    ON    APPLICATION 
THE  DUNIOP  RUBBER  CO.  OF  AUST.  LTO.  (Foundcti  ol  Itie  Pneumillc Tyn  ladiulry)      __________ 

MELBOURNE.    SYDNEY.   ADELAIDE.   PERTH.    BRISBANE.                      .,r<?!^^-yyf:Vyyy--- 
LAUNCESTON.  WElilNCTQN  ana  CHRlSTCHURCa  ■.rr.,,-.,j "'"Vx- 
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HOLIDAY  RESORTS 


SYDNEY.— HOTEL  GROSVENOR, 
CHURCH    HILL. 

VISITORS  to    Sydney    receive    every    com- 
fort and  convenience  at  the  Grosvenor. 


Tariff   on     application     to     Mr.     C.     W.     M. 
Chateau.     'Phone  8860  City. 

MELBOURNE.— CATHEDRAL  HOTEL. 

IjlIRST-CLASS    residential    Hotel.        Every 
room  carefully  inspected  by  Proprietor. 


Meals  a  speciality ;    most  centrally   situated. 
Careful  attention.     T.  Whelan,  Proprietor. 


MELBOURNE.— CARLISLE    HOUSE. 

Headquarters,    W.C.T.U.,    q6-q8    Exhibition 
Street  (near  Collins  Street). 

SUPERIOR  Board  and  Residence  for  Ladies 
and     Gentlemen.       An     elevated,     ideal 
Home     near     centre     of    the     City.       Tariff 
moderate.      'Phone    Central    2661.      Mrs.    J 
R.   Williams,  Manageress. 


M' 


"ERSKINE   HOUSE,"   LORNE. 

OST    up-to-date    Seaside    Resort    in    Aus- 
tralia, 

Close   to  beach,   safe   surf  bathing-. 

Bowling  Green,  Croquet  Lawns,  Tennis 

Courts,  Hot  and  Cold  Fresh  Water 

Baths. 

Large  Recreation   Hall. 

Septic  Sewerage,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  pictorial  booklet  to — 

The  Manager, 

"  Erskine  House,"  Lome." 

LORNE.— HOTEL  LORNE. 

THE  most  popular  establishment  in  Vic- 
toria. On  the  sea  front,  with  magni- 
ficent mountain  scenery  close  at  hand.  The 
bathing  unequalled.  Sports  and  pastimes 
throughout  the  day  and  evening.  Splendid 
accommodation  and  cuisine,  combined  with 
perfect  attendance.     Tariff  moderate. 


UPWEY.— "  ELOERA." 

A  QUIET  home  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  hills,  within  twenty  miles  of  Mel- 
bourne. Charming  scenery  and  mountain 
air.  Good  cuisine.  All  Melbourne  trains 
met.  30/-.  Mrs.  Pettigrove.  'Phone  Haw- 
thorn,   igioj. 

For  particulars  regarding  announcements 
in  this  column,  apply  Advertisement  Man- 
ager, Stead's  Review,  Melbourne. 


WAR   NERVES. 


The  returned  soldiers  from  Gallipoli 
are  not  the  only  persons  suffering  from 
nerves.  The  war  obsession  and  conse- 
quent strain  of  twenty  months'  continu- 
ous suspense  has  completely  shattered 
the  nervous  system  of  a  large  percentage 
of  the  community,  and  many  indivi- 
duals on  the  eve  of  a  breakdown  dare 
not  contemplate  the  consequences  should 
the  unfortunate  conflict  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  continue  indefinitely.  Hap- 
pily, a  remedy  is  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  those  who  are  wise  are  begin- 
ning to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  re- 
medy is  a  change  of  environment  by 
holiday-making.  What  better  recom- 
mendation can  your  medical  adviser 
give  than  a  change  of  air?  Already  the 
holiday-seeker,  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  an  annual  break  from  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life,  apart  from  the  war 
obsession,  is  hieing  away  to  the  seaside 
and  hills  in  search  of  recuperation.  To 
those  who  have  the  means  and  can  af- 
ford the  time,  what  better  opportunity 
is  offered  than  the  salubrious  climate  of 
New  Zealand,  with  its  manifold  attrac- 
tions, its  glorious  lakes,  mountains,  and 
invigorating  surroundings  ?  World- 
wonders  within  a  few  days'  sail,  and  at 
a  moderate  cost,  can  be  seen  without  the 
danger  of  travel  in  distant  foreign 
countries,  at  extravagant  rates.  Those, 
then,  who  desire  to  recuperate  and  tour 
in  a  safe  country  cannot  do  better  than 
visit  the  sister  Dominion,  where  the 
Fiords  of  Norway,  the  Alps  of  Switzer- 
land, the  Yellowstone  Park  of  America 
are  to  be  seen  rolled  into  one.  The  faci- 
lities provided  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government  to  the  Australian  holiday- 
seeker  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
would-be  visitor  has  only  to  call  at  the 
New  Zealand  Government  Offices,  59 
William-street,  Melbourne,  where  all  in- 
formation regarding  routes,  fares,  and 
cost  of  trip,  can  be  obtained  free  for 
the  asking. 

Individual  tours  are  carefully  pre- 
pared to  suit  individual  requirements, 
and  booking  arrangements  made.  Ar- 
tistic and  descriptive  literature  free  on 
application.     Write  to-day. 
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Barbarossa,  which  they  obtained  from 
Germany  \\\  1906.  The  Goeben,  pur- 
chased from  the  Germans,  has  been  sunk 
several  tnnes,  but  appears  to  be  still 
busy  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  Breslau, 
bought  at  the  same  time,  is  also  afloat 
still.  The  two  Turkish  dreadnoughts, 
built  in  England,  are  now  part  of  the 
British  fleet.  The  Turkish  vessels  have 
done  little,  although  it  was  a  Turkish 
torpedo  boat  which  sank  H.M.S.  Go- 
liath. 


.—What    is    approximately    the    total    area 
of  conquered  land  held  by  the  enemy? 

A. — 143,000    sq. 
Al- 


Bel  gi  um 


miles   in    all 
most    all 

(11, coo  sq.  miles), 
all  Poland  (49,000 
sq.  miles),  Cour- 
land  (10,400  sq. 
miles),  K  o  V  n  o 
(15,500  sq.  miles), 
Grodno  (14,900  sq. 
miles),  half  Vilna 
(8000  sq.  miles), 
and  portions  of 
V  o  1  h  y  n  i  and 
Minsk  (8000  sq. 
miles).  Northern 
France  (90CO  sq. 
miles),  and  old 
Serbia  (18,000  sq. 
miles). 


Q.— Do  not  the  recent  drives  in  Flanders 
and  the  Argonne  prove  that  modern  de- 
fences cannot  be  broken  through? 

A. — It  certainly  shows  the  immense 
difficulty,  and  indicates  the  terrific  loss 
of  life  entailed.  In  his  famous  order 
of  the  day,  issued  before  the  attempt, 
General  Joffre  certainly  conveyed  the 
impression  that  he  was  convinced  that 
after  the  long  and  thorough  prepara- 
tions made  his  troops  would  break 
right  through.  Yet  despite  all  the  pre- 
paration and  the  whirlwind  of  artil- 
lery fire,  the 
French  did  not  come  anywhere  near 
getting  through.  Whilst  this  is  disap- 
pointing, it  shows  clearly  enough  that 
the  Germans  will  never  be  able  to  smash 
their  way  to  Calais  or  Paris.  The  dead- 
lock will  continue  until  lack  of  men 
compels  the  defenders  to  shorten  their 
line. 

Q. — Is  it  really  true  that  the  Germans  treat 
British  prisoners  badly? 

A. — It  is  obvious  that  they  cannot. 
The  whole  question  of  prisoners'  treat- 
ment is  a  reciprocal  matter.  Our  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  and  German  treat- 
ment balance  absolutely.  If  we  deprive 
our  German  captives  of  the  right  to 
receive  newspapers,  or  letters,  or  have 
butter  and  the  like,  the  Germans 
promptly  reply  by  depriving  a  camp 
full  of  British  captives  of  the  like  pri- 
vileges. It  has  been  so  in  all  wars, 
and  it  will  be  so  in  this.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  about  it.  The  camps 
are  regularly  inspected  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  the  authorities  on  both  sides 
receive  reports  by  which  they  are  guided 
in  their  treatment  of  enemy  prisoners. 
How  this  works  was  illustrated  by  the 
prompt  way  in  which  the  submarine 
crews,  who  were  being  dealt  with  as 
criminal  prisoners,  were  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  war  captives 
when  the  Germans  began  to  mete  out 
special  rigorous  reprisals  to  British  offi- 
cers taken  in  battle. 

Q.— is  there  any  truth  in  the  rumour  that 
no  prisoners  are  taken  by  the  Allies  in 
Gallipoli? 

A. — The  rumour  is  untrue.  We  pub- 
lished last  month  a  photograph  show- 
ing Turkish  prisoners  in  Cairo. 
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Q.^ls  conscription  in  Germany  universal? 

A. — Every  able-bodied  man  is  liable 
for  niilitarx'  service  in  Germany.  Ac- 
tually, however,  as  there  are  in  ordinar)- 
times  far  more  young  men  than,  are  ac- 
tually wanted,  a  big  percentage  never 
do  serve  at  all.  It  is  said  that  2,000,000 
of  the.se  untrained  men  volunteered  for 
active  service  during  the  first  month  of 
the  war.  By  passing  sin  examination 
any  German  ran  have  his  training  cut 
down  from  two  years  to  one.  That  is 
to  say  a  well-educated  German  seldom 
serves  for  more  than  twelve  months  con- 
secutively. Roughly,  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  a\ailable,  50  per  cent. 
never  enter  the  army  at  all,  20  per 
cent,  serve  for  one  \'ear,  and  80  per 
cent,  for  two.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  very  few  exemptions. 
and  everyone  must  serve  with  the 
colours  for  three  }'ears.  France  thus 
really  merits  the  description,  "  a  nation 
in  arms,"  much  more  than  Germany. 

Q. — What  classes  are  exempt  under  the  Uni- 
versal service  Act  here? 

A. — The  Commonwealth  Universal 
Service  Act,  which  was  in  force  before 
the  war  began,  compels  every  male  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  25  to  attend 
a  certain  number  of  drills  per  year, 
and  to  spend  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  camp.  Every  male  is  liable  for  ser- 
vice, within  Australia,  up  to  the  age  of 
60.  Those  exempt  are :  The  medically 
unfit  (the  examination  is  not  at  all 
severe)  ;  members  of  Parliament 
(State  and  Federal)  ;  ministers  of  re- 
ligion ^  judges  (Federal  and  State), 
police,  special  and  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, doctors,  conscientious  objec- 
tors, persons  not  of  European  origin 
or  descent.  The  last  three  groups  can 
be  made  to  render  service  of  a  non 
combatant  nature. 

Q.— Can  all  able-bodied  persons  be  called  to 
serve  for  the  defence  of  Australia? 

A. — Yes.  With  the  exception  of 
those  mentioned  above.  The>-  would 
be  called  up  in  classes  as  follow : — 

Class  I.-^All  men  from  18  to  34  who  are  un- 
married. 

Class  II. — All   men    from   ^^   to   44   who   are 
unmarried. 

Class  III. — .'Ml  men  from    18  to  34  who  are 
married. 


Class  IV. — .-Ml   men   from   35  to  44   who  are 
married. 

Class  \'.      .Ml   moil,   married  or  sinjirif,   from 
45  10  59- 

These  classes  will  no  doubt  be  borne 
in  mind  during  the  proximate  recruit- 
mg  campaign,  or  if  conscription  were 
introduced. 

Q.— Will  the  position  of  the  Ukranian  people 
be  any  better  after  the  war? 

jV. — Presumabh'  the  conditions  of 
Government  of  all  peoples  beneath  the 
sceptre  of  the  Tsar  will  be  improved 
once  Germany  has  been  defeated.  After 
the  war  is  over  the  Poles  are  to  have 
autonomy,  and  will  be  allowed  to  use 
their  own  language.  No  doubt  the  Finns 
will  again  be  given  that  measure  of 
liberty,  granted  them  a  few  years  ago, 
of  which  they  have  been  recently  de- 
prived. No  mention  has  been  made 
officially  of  the  granting  of  autonomy 
to  the  Ruthenians,  but  under  an 
enlightened  government  they  will,  per- 
haps, be  given  self-government,  which 
will  allow  the  use  of  their  own  lan- 
guage and  the  publication  of  their  own 
newspapers. 

Q.— What  was  the  population   of   Britain   at 
the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars? 

A. — In  1 801  it  was  10,942,000.  The 
population  of  London  at  that  time  was 
864,800,  that  of  Glasgow  was  77,000. 
In  1850,  just  before  the  Crimean  war, 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  was 
20,936,000,  and  of  London  2,360,000. 

Q.— How  do  the  numbers  in  ancient  armies 
compare  with  those  of  to-day? 

A. — There  is  no  comparison  at  all. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  armies  2,000,000  strong  been 
dreamed  of.  The  most  numerous  army 
even  in  recent  times  was  that  of  the 
American  Federation,  under  General 
Grant.  When  the  Civil  War  ended 
tiiere  were  a  million  Northerners  under 
arms.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  the 
Germans  had  1,124.000  soldiers,  the 
French  1,000,000.  At  Waterloo  Napo- 
leon had  72,000  men,  Wellington  67,700, 
and  Blucher  50,000.  Napoleon's  Grande 
Armee  which  invaded  Russia  crossed 
the  border 600,000  strong, and  but  20,000 
men  returned.  In  ancient  times  Hanni- 
bal invaded  Italy  with  60,000  men. 
Alexander    the    Great    conquered    the 
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The  man  who  does  not  make 

reasonable  efforts  towards 

improving  his  position  ^ 

and  assuring  his  ^.  .„^. 

prospects  is....  ^iP     ,         ^...^ 

gambling   with  FW  Rf  ..,«^M«*»r--^ 

his  life.   He    is  ,   '^■^^ 

just    taking    a 

chance.  Perhaps  y 

he   abhors    gambling,   but  he         ^^l 

would  carelessly  risk  his  future  "   ^ 

welfare    for  a  "Why  Worry?" 

present.      When     FAILURE 

stares  him  in  the  face  he  begins      j^ 

to  worry— that  is  all  he  does  for 

the  rest  of  his  life     He  began  to  think 

about  things  too  late. 

Are    YOU  going    to  be  like  that  man  ? 


Among  our  250  courses 
are  the  following !  — 


Shire    Engineering 
H   Bridge    Construction 

Surveying 
H   Electrical    Engineenn; 

Telegraphy.    Telephony     Story    Writing 
Mathematics 


Shorthand.    Typewriting  __ 
Accountancy  H 

Commemal    Law  ^ 

Journalism.    Literature    K 


■   Steam    Engineering 

■  Wireless    Telegraphy 
Gas    and    Oil     Engines 
■  Suction    Gas    Plants 
Irrigation    Engincermg 


I 
I 
I 

I 

B 

Mechanical    Drawing         Fruit   Crowing,  etc.  • 

I  We  Successfully  Prepare  for  ALL  ■ 
Public  Examinations^ I 


■  Sanitary    Engineering 
Mining    Engineering 
B  Chemistry.    Metallurgy 


Languages 

Drawing.    Illustrating 

Architecture 

Architectural    Drawing" 

Building   Construction 

&  Estimating 
Agriculture 
Fruit   Crowing,  etc. 


Don't  gamble.  Make  a  certainty 
of  your  future.  Begin  NOW  to 
consider  your  position  —  your 
FUTURE  position. 

By  earnest  study  and  work,  you 
can  make  your  place  in  life  secure 
and  earn  more  money  by  becoming 
trained. 

Our  illustrated  book  tells  you  all 
about  the  great  opportunities  ■wait- 
ing for  you.  Write  now  and  ask  for 
a  copy  of  Prospectus  "  B."  It  is 
free,  and  cannot  fail  t-o  interest  you. 
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Stott's  Correspondence  College 

Russell    St.,    Melb.    70    Pitt    St..    Sydney. 
Adelaide   St.,   Brisbane. 
Xddreas    nearest    office. 


Tell  us  what  YOU  are  interested  in. 
Information  FREE ! 


i;-;^-::: 


Thank   you   for  mentioning  Stead's  Review    when    writing    to   advertisers. 
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Table  Delicacies 


f 


or 


X 


mas 


DAINTIES   AND    FRUITS— 

Full  assortment  of  Table  Deli- 
cacies from  the  leading  suppliers 
of  the  world. 

Malag-a  and  Mildura  Table  Mus- 
catels. 

Jordan  Almonds. 

French  Prunes. 

Dates. 

Walnuts. 

Barcelona   and   Brazil   Xuts. 

Cherries  in  Maraschino,  Noyeau, 
Cr-tfme  de  Mentha,  Eau  de  Vie, 
Syrup,  etc.. 

Mince  Meat,  in  jars  and  tins. 

Cranberry  Sauce. 

Ginger  Crystallised  and  in  Syrup. 

Pate  de  Foie   Gras. 

Huntley  and  Palmer's  Biscuits, 
large   assortment. 


M.S.  Plum  Puddings  in  Basins. 

Farmer's    and    Button's    Hams, 
special  cure. 

N.Z.  Stilton  and  Cheddar  Cheese. 

XMAS  CRACKERS  AND  SWEETS— 

You  will  find  a  varied  assort- 
ment of  Sweets  suitable  for 
Xmas  use  here.  Fresh  stocks 
of  English,  French  and  Colonial 
goods  are  always  on  hand. 

Choice  designs  in  Crackers  for 
Children's  parties  and  Xmas 
Tree  Decorations. 

Crystallised  Fruits,  in  \,  i,  2,  4 
and  7  lb.   boxes. 

Angelica. 
Pistachio  Nuts. 

Rose  Leaves,  Violets  and  Lilac. 
Home-made  Cakes  and  Biscuits 
are  a  spojcvalty — orders  are  taken 
for  any  sized  cakes,  plain  or  al- 
mond iced. 


The  Mutual 

The    Great    Xmas    Store 

Opposite  Flinders  St.  Station. 
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known  world  with  a  handful  of  50,000. 
The  largest  recorded  army  in  ancient 
days  was  that  of  Xerxes,  with  which  he 
invaded  Greece  in  480  B.C.  Charles 
Martel  smashed  the  Saracens  and  saved 
France  from  Mohammedan  domination 
with  an  army  of  20,000.  The  Turks 
were  defeated  by  the  brilliant  Pole,  Jan 
Sobieski,  before  the  gates  of  Vienna  in 
1683,  Europe  on  that  occasion  being 
saved  by  an  army  70,000  strong.  At 
Marathon  the  Greeks  numbered  at  most 
10,000,  the  Persians  100,000.  At  Pul- 
towa  there  were  12,000  Swedes  and 
12,000  Cossacks  against  60,0001  Rus- 
sians. 

Q.— Which    are    regarded    as    the    greatest 
battles  of  the  world? 

A. — According  to  Professor  Creasy, 
the  fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the  world 
were  : — Marathon,  where  the  Greeks  de- 
feated the  Persians  in  B.C.  490,  and 
stopped  the  Asiatic  invasion.  Syracuse, 
where,  in  413,  the  Athenian  invaders  of 
Sicily  were  routed.  Arbela,  where  Alex- 
ander the  Great  finally  smashed  the 
Persians  in  B.C.  331.  Metaurus,  where 
the  Romans  defeated  Hasdrubal,  who 
was  hastening  to  the  aid  of  Hannibal, 
B.C.  207.  (As  a  military  achievement, 
of  course,  Hannibal's  victory  over  the 
Romans  at  Cannae  was  much  greater, 
but  the  victory  at  Metaurus  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  Carthage, 
Teutoburg,  where,  in  A.D.  9,  the  Ger- 
man, Arminius,  defeated  the  Roman 
legions  under  Varus,  and  freed  Ger- 
many from  the  Roman  yoke.  Chalons, 
where  the  last  of  the  Roman  generals, 
Aetius,  and  Theodoric,  King  of  the 
Visi-Goths,  defeated  the  Huns  under 
Attila,  "  The  Scourge  of  God,"  B.C.  451. 
After  Chalons,  the  Hunnish  invasion 
ebbed,  and  Attila's  vast  empire  crum- 
bled away  after  his  death,  two  years 
later.  Tours,  where  Charles  Martel, 
Duke  of  the  Austrasian  Franks,  de- 
feated the  Saracens,  under  Abderrah- 
man,  in  732,  and  freed  France  and 
Europe  from  Moslem  domination. 
Hastings,  where  Norman  William  de- 
feated Saxon  Harold,  in  1066,  and 
made  the  British  Empire  possible.  Or- 
leans, where,  in  1429,  Jeanne  d'Arc  de- 
feated the  English  and  delivered 
France.      The  Spanish  Armada,  which 


in  1588  was  destroyed  by  the  British 
fleet.  Spain's  dominion  of  the  sea  was 
broken,  and  after  that  her  mighty  em- 
pire began  to  crumble.  Blenheim, 
where,  in  1704,  Marlborough,  command- 
mg  German,  British  and  Dutch  troops, 
defeated  the  French,  and  thus  de- 
stroyed the  vast  fabric  of  power  built 
up  by  Louis  XIV.  It  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  the  Irish  brigade,  fighting 
for  the  French,  almost  turned  defeat 
into  victory.  Pultowa,  where  Peter  the 
Great  defeated  Charles  of  Sweden  in 
1709.  This  Russian  victory  marked  the 
entry  of  Russia  into  history  as  a  Euro- 
pean power,  and  with  it  began  the  de- 
cline of  Sweden.  It  also  marked  the 
commencement  of  that  rivalry  between 
Slav  and  Teuton,  the  true  cause  of  the 
present  world  devastating  struggle. 
Saratoga,  where,  in  i  y/y,  the  Americans 
under  Gates  and  Arnold,  defeated  the 
Anglo  -  Germans,  under  Burgoyne. 
Though  but  few  men  were  engaged, 
the  victory  was  nnmensely  important. 
After  that  America  became  a  nation. 
Valmy,  where  the  armies  of  the  French 
Republic  won  their  first  victory  in  1792. 
The  battle  saved  Paris  and  the  French 
democracy.  Waterloo,  where,  just  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  British,  Dutch 
Brunswickers  and  Belgians,  under  Wel- 
lington, and  the  Prussians,  under 
Bliicher,  defeated  Napoleon,  and  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  mighty 
empire  he  had  built  up.  A  von  Bulow, 
by  the  way,  *  commanded  one  of  the 
Prussian  army  corps. 

Q.— What  is  the  war  costing  per  day? 

A. — We  have  given  full  particulars 
about  this  in  recent  issues.  Taking  all 
the  belligerents  together,  the  cost  must 
be  at  least  i^i 5,000,000  daily.  If  we 
add  to  this  cash  outlay,  the  indirect 
costs  of  the  conflict  in  property  destruc- 
tion, waste  and  loss  and  diversion,  crip- 
pling of  human  energy  and  the  like, 
the  total  would  reach  some  ;6^25,ooo,ooo 
daily.  This  works  out  at  about  ^^480 
per  second.  It  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend such  gigantic  figures.  The  cost 
to  England  alone  is  ^^5,000,000  per 
day.  The  money  spent  on  building  the 
Lusitania  would  only  just  meet  the  Bri- 
tish war  bill  for  seven  hours.  The  cost 
of  the   Qjieen   Elizabeth  would  enable 
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Britain  to  carry  on  the  war  for  seven- 
teen hours.  The  total  revenue  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  ordinar)^  times,  would 
just  meet  the  British  war  bill  for  five 
days.  The  entire  wheat  crop  of  the 
world,  at  4/-  a  bushel,  is  estimated  to 
be  worth  i," 5 00, 000, 000.  This  would  en- 
able England  to  carry  on  the  war  for 
one  hundred  days.  The  total  amount 
spent  on  the  British  Navy  in  1913,  viz., 
X46,ooo,oco,  would  pay  for  nine  days' 
war.  The  cost  of  the  navy  has  always 
been  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
surance premium  against  war.  Com- 
pared to  the  annual  cost  of  the  war  to 
Great  Britain,  this  insurance  was  low, 
less  than  £^  per  cent. 


Q.— What   proportion    of    the    inhabitants   of 
the   United  States  are  foreign  born? 

A. — About  12  per  cent.  Of  these  26 
per  cent,  came  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 25  per  cent,  came  from  Germany, 
and  I  per  cent,  from  France  and  5  per 
cent,  from  Russia. 

Q. — Which    Canadian    provinces    have    sent 
the  most  recruits? 

A. — Proportionately  the  latest  settled 
districts  of  the  middle  west  and  west 
have  .sent  far  the  most.  The  follow- 
ing return,  made  last  August,  is  in- 
teresting :  — 

Population.  \'olunteers.    Per 

cent. 

Ontario    2,338,274  .36,300         1.44 

Quebec    2,002,232  ,    13,800         0.61 

jNiari'time    Pro- 
vinces            Q37,955  7,400         0.79 

Manitoba     and 

Saskatchewan       858,046  24,000         2.78 

British  Colom- 
bia            392,480  10,000         2.55 

Alberta     374,662  14,200         2.73 


Q. — Why  do  the  "Chicago  Beef  Barons" 
protest  so  strongly  against  the  British 
Admiralty's  confiscation  of  their  meat? 

A. — They  object  to  the  seizure  in  the 
first  place,  and  to  the  long  delay  of  the 
British  Prize  Courts  in  the  second.  Meat 
to  the  value  of  ^^"3,000,000  has  been  held 
up  on  ships  going  from  American  to 
neutral  ports,  and  in  some  cases  nearly 
a  year  has  elapsed  before  the  Prize 
Courts  have  given  thcif  decisions.  In 
giving  his  judgment  about  some  car- 
goes of  meat  destined  for  Denmark, 
Sir  Samuel  Evans  stated  that  the  meat 
was  forfeited  to  the  Crown  because  it 
was  obviously  intended  for  German 
consumption.  The  American  packers 
contend  that  no  proof  whatever  was 
produced  that  this  was  so,  and  quote 
Mr.  /Vsquith's  explanation  that  the  in- 
crease of  coal  exports  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  Scandinavian  countries  "  was  not 
so  much  due,  and  indeed  was  not  due 
at  all,  to  their  being  ultimately  destined 
for  Germany,  as  the  fact  was  that  these 
countries  were  deprived  for  the  time 
being  of  the  supplies  that  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the 
enemy  country.  What  is  sauce  for  the 
goose,  say  the  irate  meat  barons,  is  in 
this  case  not  allowed  to  be  sauce  for 
the  gander  ! 


7,089,650      105,700        1.49 

From  this  return  it  is  obvious  that 
the  French  settled  provinces  on  the  sea- 
board and  of  Quebec  have  not  shown 
themselves  anything  like  as  anxious  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  the  old  lands  across  the 
seas  as  have  the  more  recently  settled 
provinces  further  west.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  much  greater  sac- 
rifices have  to  be  made  by  Easterners 
than  by  Westerners  ;  for  in  the  East 
a  man  fills  as  a  rule  a  fairly  respon- 
sible position,  and  his  going  is  a  direct 
loss  to  the  community.  It  is  far  easier 
for  the  pioneers  of  the  West  to  down 
tools  and  leave  for  the  war. 

Q.— Who  is  Henri  Bourassa? 

A. — 'He  is  a  French-Canadian  ;  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  pub- 
lic life  in  the  Dominion.  He  is  an 
anti-Imperial  Socialist,  editor  of  the 
paper  Le  Devoir,  published  in  Mont- 
real. He  is  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
has  a  very  strong  and  devoted  follow- 
ing of  French-Canadians.  He  strongly 
opposed  the  raising  of  troops  in 
Canada  during  the  Boer  war,  and  has 
consistently  campaigned  against  Can- 
adian participation  in  the  present 
struggle. 

Continued  on  paje  OSG. 
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The  "All -Tussore"  Effect 

—  a  Novelty  Combination  in 

Cool  Summer  Apparel. 


A  Formosa  Silk  Suit,  with  Tussore  Shirt  to 
match,  malies  a  very  pleasing  harmony.  Worn 
with  tan  suede  belt,  tan  shoes,  and  Panama,  it 
makes  the  most  distinctive  combination  that 
could  be  chosen  for  summer  wear. 

The  Formosa  Silk  Suit. 

Good  Quality  Silk,  with  fine  rib  effect  and 
lustrous  sheen,  light  biscuit  colour,  even  in 
texture,  and  excellent  for  washing.  Made  in 
our  exclusive  "  No-Veste  "  Sac  Style  with  two 
patch  pockets  ;  trousers  have  side,  hip,  and  fob 
pockets,  and  cuff  bottoms,  50/-. 

In  "  No-Veste  "  Sports  Style,  with  stitched 
half-band  at  waist,  and  two  patch  pockets  with 
flaps  and  buttons,  55/-. 

The  Novelty  Tussore 
Shirt 

matches  the  tussore  colour  of  the  suit. 

It  is  all  soft,  with  half-inch  pleated  silk  front 
and  gauntlet  cuffs  of  silk,  the  body  being  cot- 
ton of  the  same  shade. 

Like  the  suit,  it  is  extremely  cool,  an,d,  be- 
cause of  its  colour,  will  not  readily  soil. 

8/6  each  ;  3  for  25/-. 

Tan  Suede  Belts,  4/6. 

Genuine  Panamas,  21/-,  25/-,  to  42/-. 

Tussore  Silk  Hats,  same  shape  as  cricketing 
hats,  stitched  all  round  crown  and  brim,  3/9. 


Please  state  chest,  waist  and 
inside  leg  measurements. 


Classic  styles  in  Footwear,  as  well  as  all  other  apparel,  are  illustrated  in  our  new 
Jubilee  Catalogue,    just    published.       Copy    on    request. 

PEAPES  &  CO.  LTD. 

Men's!    Outfitters, 

309    and    311    GEORGE    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


ThaJik  you  for  mentionine  Stead's  Review  when   writing   to   advertisers. 
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He's  a  wise  man 


Write  for 

Catalog 

We  have  a  beau- 
tifully illustrated 
"  Bartram  "  Cata- 
log that  you  ought 
to  see.  It's  post 
free  on  request. 
Ask  for  "CATA- 
LOG S"  if  you 
want  this  one. 


who  does  by  POAVER  what 
others  do  by  main  force.  Par- 
ticularly wheu  that  power  may 
be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  ouly 
ONE  PENNY  AN  HOUR  per 
horac  power.  Such  is  the  "  Bart- 
ram "  Engine.  Beats  man-power 
hands  down,  whichever  way  you 
figure  it.  Convenience,  Effici- 
ency, Economy — all  three  are 
rolled  into  one  in  the  "  Bartram." 

Pay  £15  Cash  dei)osit,  and 
he's  yours.  The  balance  can 
oome  in  small  instalments,  as 
you  like. 

Of  course,  you  know  tlie 
"Bartram"  runs  as  easiily  on 
kerosene  as  benzine!  Write  for 
more    particulars    to-day. 


DO  you  want  a  Cream 
Separator  that  will  make 
more  money  for  yon  ? 
The  "  Alfa  "  w^ill— positively. 
We're  agents  for  it,  and  can 
■prove  our  words. 


J.    BARTRAM    &    SON 

PROPTY.    LIMITED 
586    BOURKE    STREET,   MELBOURNE 


Can  'Vou 
Oopy  This  7 
Try  novr. 


Ah  intptession 
kjr  a  Pupil  in 
the  "  Terriers." 


When  the  boys  Come 
Marching  Home! 

A  Cheerful  Prophesy  by  Percy  V.  Bradshaw, 
Principal  of  the  Press  Art  School.  London. 

When  the  War  is  over,  Australasia  will  revel  in 
sheer  prosperity. — 

When  the  boys  come  marching  home  again — to 
smiles  and  feather  beds — trade  vsrill  keep  them  on 
the    move     as    keenly    as    w^hen    they    chased    the 

Kaiser's  scalp. 

There's  a  good  time  coming — only  just    a    little    vtray    ahead. 

You   must  be  ready  for  it.     Put  your  leisure  to  account  now. 

LEARN    DRAWING. 

It  will  give  you  happy  interest  whilst  studying,  and  good 
remuneration  when  you  become  proficient. 
Two  courses :  Preparatory  for  beginners  and  Advanced 
for  those  who  need  style  and  character  in  their  work.  Send 
coupon  below  with  your  name  and  address  and  3d.  in  stamps 
and  either  prospectus  will  be  sent  free. 

JAMES  RODGER  &  CO., 

Australasian  Representatives, 
1I2DD  Lichfield  Street,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

Name • 

Address » 
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NOTABLE   BOOKS  OF  THE   MONTH. 

THE    UNDEVELOPED    NORTH. 

Reviewed  by  Henry  Gyles  Turner. 


An  Untamed  Territory.  By  Elsie  R.  Mas- 
son.     (London,  Macmillan,  1915.) 

On  the  5th  January,  1688,  a  bucca- 
neering adventurer,  William  Dampier, 
landed  somewhere  on  the  north  coast 
of  Australia,  but  owing  to  the  crudeness 
of  his  nautical  observations,  the  exact 
spot  is  not  easily  identifiable.  He  was 
the  first  recorded  English  visitor  to  our 
Continent,  of  which  he  says  :  — "  New 
Holland  is  a  very  large  tract  of  land. 


Where  only  has  skimmed  the  light  canoe  ! 
Yes,  the  seats  and  the  paths  of  Empire  veer — 
A  highway  of  nations  will  yet  be  here  ! 
From   the   frigid   Pole   to  the  torrid  line 
Their    sway    shall    stretch,     their     standards 

shine. 
Pillared  temples,  towering  domes — 
Men,  bee-like,  busy  by  field-girt  homes  ; 
The  wharf,  the  mine,  the  hurrying  crowds, 
All  I  behold  thro'  yon  breaking  clouds  ! 
A   people  of   marvellous   arts — in   sooth, 
The  wisdom  of  Eld,  the  strength  of  Youth. 

Truth  to  tell,  if  the  real  unimagina- 


It  is  not  yet  determined  whether  it  is  an      tive  Dampier  was  permitted,  like  Ham- 


island  or  a  main  continent ;  but  I  am 
certain  that  it  joins  neither  to  Asia, 
Africa,  nor  America."  But  whatever  it 
was,  he  declared  it  to  be  a  most  uninvit- 
ing country,  dry,  sandy,  barren,  and 
destitute  of  water.  Of  the  natives  he 
met  he  was  even  more  deprecatory.  "  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country  are  the 
miserablest  people  in  the  world.  Setting 
aside  their  human  shape,  they  differ  but 


little  from  brutes."     And  he  emphasises      favourable  sample. 


let's  father,  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of 
the  moon,  he  would  find  the  place  where 
he  spent  a  miserable  week,  as  silent, 
gloomy  and  unattractive  as  when  he  left 
it  227  years  ago.  And  yet  there  are 
over  five  millions  of  civilised  people 
spread  over  the  eastern,  southern  and 
western  fringe  of  that  continent,  of 
which  Dampier  judged  so  harshly  by 
reason    of    his    having    tested    an    un- 


this  view  through  many  pages  of  dis- 
tinctly unpleasant  reading. 

Some  200  years  after  Dampier  had 
vanished  from  the  coast,  an  Australian 
poet,  Gerald  Supple,  whom  old  colonists 
will  remember  as  an  eccentric  barrister, 
of  Melbourne  Supreme  Court,  published 
a  volume,  entitled  "  Dampier's  Dream," 
in  which,  by  the  aid  of  much  stately,  if 
somewhat  monotonous  verse,  he  narrates 


The  problems  of  our  undeveloped,  or, 
as  Miss  Masson  calls  it,  our  untamed 
territory,  are  manifold,  and  open  wide 
avenues  for  discussion.  It  is  undeni- 
able that  the  affairs  and  the  prospects 
of  this  great  Commonwealth  asset  have 
not  received  the  serious  consideration 
which  their  importance  demands.  Every- 
one who  helps  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  attitude  of  indifference  towards  its 


how  the  vision  of  prophecy   fell   upon      inherent  possibilities  does  good  service 
the  slumbering  seaman,  and  how  many      to  the  community. 

Miss  Alasson  has  been  most  happy  in 
doing  her  share  of  the  work,  into  which 
she  has  thrown  a  lightness  of  touch,  and 
a  cheery  optimism  that  connotes  keen 
mental  activity  and  generous  youthful 
ardour.  The  prosaic  basis  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Northern  Territory  is 
found  in  Government  reports.  Blue 
Books,  and  the  valuable  "Bulletins" 
issued  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
External  Affairs.  But  these  do  not 
reach  the  people.  They  are  the  armoury 
which  provides  munitions  for  political 
squabbles,  and  Parliamentary  speeches. 


things  were  revealed  to  him  which  have 
so  far,  unhappily,  failed  to  materialise. 

The  hour  is  not  yet,  but  the  doom  appears 
As  I  gaze  through  the  haze  of  long  distant 

years. 
A  mighty  people,  speaking  thy  tongue. 
Sea-borne  from  their  far  dark  strands. 
Shall  spread  abroad  over  all  these  lands. 
Where    man    now    lives    as    when    time    was 

young. 
I   see  their  stately  cities   rise 
Through    the     clouds,    where     the     Future's 

horizon  lies — 
Through    the   purple    mists    shrouding   river 

and  plain, 
Where    the    white    foaming    bays    mark    the 

hidden  main. 
Vast  white-winged  squadrons  come  and  go 
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It  IS  not  with  such  material  that  Miss 
Masson  has  constructed  her  narrative. 
A  brief,  lucid  introduction  of  24  pages 
summarises  the  historical  aspect  with 
ample  sufficiency,  and  this  is  supple- 
mented by  a  most  interesting  chapter  on 
the  ruins  of  Port  Essington.  It  is  not 
possible  to  read  the  account  of  the  ill- 
advised  and  feebl)-  executed  attempts 
at  settlement  in  Melville  Island,  Raffles 
Bay  and  Port  Essington,  without  realis- 
ing the  blundering  and  apathy  of 
the  British  Government,  early  in  the  last 
century,  towards  a  country  it  has  since 
learned  to  value  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  annexes  of  the  Imperial  Crown. 

]\liss  Masson  is  content  to  record  her 
facts  and  leave  her  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  The  manner  in 
which  she  presents  the  social  conditions 
and  the  daily  life  of  this  outpost  of  the 
Commonwealth,  will  bring  home  to  a 
large  number  of  people,  who  have  had 
but"  very  vague  ideas  of  what  the  Nor- 
thern Territory  means,  an  enlightenment 
which  will  satisfy  curiosity,  but  is 
hardly  likely  to  stimulate  immigration. 

In  addition  to  the  interesting  and 
vivid  sketches  of  the  heterogeneous 
gathering  that  makes  up  the  life  of 
Darwin,  Miss  Masson  takes  us  with  her 
on  the  pleasant  trips  she  was  able  to 
make  into  the  dimly  realised  "  out- 
back." That  charming  idyll  of  Mrs. 
Eneas  Gunn  has  taught  us  to  regard 
those  pioneering  heroes  of  the  "  Never- 
Never."  "  The  world  forgetting,  by  the 
world  forgot,"  with  admiring  respect. 
And  Miss  Masson  adds  her  tribute  to 
the  self-reliant  confidence  and  modest 
heroism  of  those  she  met. 

Xecessarily  she  has  much  to  say  about 
the  blackfellow,  and  she  deals  with 
him  m  a  kindly  spirit,  without  any  sen- 
timentality. His  failings  and  short- 
comings are  amusingly  dealt  with,  but 
she  realises  that  his  race  is  slowly  and 
surely  dwindling  aw^ay.  Life  on  the 
Territory,  she  says,  will  not  be  so  pic- 
turesque when  robbed  of  his  lively  per- 
sonalit}'. 

There  are  few  i^laces  in  the  world 
where  the  climate  has  had  to  face  more 
divergent  opinions  than  the  Northern 
Territory.    Miss  Masson  does  not  vaunt 


it,  but  she  is  far  from  subscribing  to  the 
Ijrevalent  detraction.  Debilitating  heat, 
malarial  oppression,  swarming  insect 
pests,  and  social  stagnation  are  the  com- 
monly recorded  versions.  Very  much 
depends,  no  doubt,  on  the  point  from 
which  the  view  is  taken.  Hence  it  may 
be  possible  that  the  pleasant  optimism 
of  Miss  Masson  may  have  had  its  roots 
in  the  happy  surroundings  she  enjoyed 
as  the  guest  of  the  Administrator.  Un- 
kind critics  of  Anthony  Trol lope's  pon- 
derous book  on  Australia  said  that  he 
saw  Victoria  through  the  windows  of 
the  Melbourne  Clubs.  But  he  was  no- 
toriously an  easy-going  man  who  liked 
a  well-served  table.  The  gentler  sex 
have  the  advantage  of  quicker  observa- 
tion and  keener  social  instincts.  Any- 
how, Miss  Masson  shows  you  both  sides 
of  the  question,  and  has  unfaltering 
faith  in  a  great  future  for  the  Territory 
if  only  we  succeed  in  finding  people  of 
the  right  temperament  to  develop  it. 
yiy  personal  experience  of  Darwin  was, 
unfortunately,  gained  in  the  month  of 
February,  the  hottest  on  record,  and  I 
have  never  experienced  elsewhere  the 
torrid,  sickening  heat,  under  which  the 
place  and  people  sweltered.  Of  course 
I  realise  that  if  that  was  a  continuous 
type,  white  people  could  never  thrive 
there  ;  but  even  if  it  is  only  for  one  or 
two  months  in  the  )'ear  it  is  a  heavy  de- 
terrent to  the  raising  of  healthy  families 
there.  And  it  is  true  that  this  chief!)' 
applies  to  the  coastal  districts,  while  on 
the  hinterland  there  is  plenty  of  coun- 
tr)',  where  English  men  and  women, 
who  axe  not  afraid  of  solitude,  can  live 
comfortably,  and  thrive  satisfactorily. 
But  they  must  be  prepared  to  struggle, 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  prelimi- 
nary discomforts,  and  to  abandon  all 
the  ideas  of  the  "Get-Rich-Quick" 
school. 

The  adventurous  romance  of  such 
l^oneering  will  gradually  give  place  to 
the  conventional,  not  to  say  humdrum, 
existence  which  claims  most  of  us  to- 
da}',  and  before  the  century  closes  our 
descendants  will  only  know  the  black- 
fellow  from  the  valuable  records  in 
which  Professor  Baldwin  Spencer  has 
embalmed   him. 
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The  Fascination  of  History. 


"  Hannibal    Cross- 
ing    the     Rhone," 

By  Henri  Paul  Motte. 

To  ferry  across  a 
river  a  great  troop 
of  war  elephants 
must  have  been  a 
serious  problem  in 
ancient  warfare. 
How  Hannibal  ac- 
complished the  feat 
is  well  shown  in  this 
remarkable  picture, 
and  described  in 
Volurje  Four. 


THIS  PICTURE  is  one  of  one  hundred  and   seventy-two  historical   iliustrations  in 

THE    WORLD'S    STORY. 


THE  BEST 
WAY 


TO  ENJOY 
HISTORY. 


"  The  World's   Story "  contains  Eleven  Hundred 
Stories.  Descriptions,  and  Poems,  arranged  by  coun 
tries,  in  the  proper  chronological  order.    It  is  a  NEW 
METHOD  of  presenting  the  history  of  the  world  by 
means  of  VIVID  WORLD  PICTURES  instead  of  DRY 
FACTS.    The  final  volume  of  the  Series  is  an  outline  of  universal  history,  tracing  all 
the  movements  that  have  made  the  history  of  the  worid  from  B.C  3000  to  A.D.  1914, 
with  all  necessary  names,  dates,  etc.,  accurately  given. 

Here  is  no  dry-as-dust  or  school-book  history,  but  Fourteen  Living  Volumes  in 
which  you  can  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  great  periods  of  the  World's  History.  These 
are  made  to  stand  out  clear  in  warm  flesh  and  blood.    . 

Those  authors  and  artists,  ancient  and  modern,  whose  work  is  included  in  "  The 
World's  Story,"  were  either  eye-witnesses  to  the  great  scenes  of  history  they  describe, 
or  are  recognised  to-day  as  the  most  sympathetic  and  authentic  writers  belonging  to 
that  period  of  history  for  which  their  narrative  has  been  selected. 

FREE  BOOKLET. 

The  following  coupon  entitles  the  person  sending  it  to  our  office  to  receive  a  4S-pag6 
well-illustrated  pamphlet  describing  "  The  World's  Story." 

Full  particulars  can  also  be  sent  of  how  these  Fourteen  Volumes  will  be  semt  carria^^e 
paid  to  your  address,  either  for  cash  on  delivery,  or  for  a  first  payment  of  8s.  There  is 
no  obligation  to  buy  in  sending  for  these  particulars. 


'*  Let  us  search 
more  and  more  into 
the  Past;  let  all  men 
explore  it  as  the  true 
fountain  of  know- 
ledge, by  whose 
light  alone,  consci- 
ously or  unconsci- 
ously employed,  can 
the  Present  and  the 
Future  be  inter- 
preted or  guessed 
at."— Carlyle. 


COUPON. 


To  THE  STANDARD  PUBLISHING  CO.  PTY.  LTD.,  100  Flinders 

Street,  Melbourne;  19  Hunter  Street,  Sydney;  and  13  Franklin 

Street,  Adelaide. 

Please   send    me   your   48-page   illustrated    paniphlet   with    full 

particulars   of   "  The   World's   story."      I    understand    there    is    no 

obligation  to  purchase. 


Name. 


Address. 


Send    this    form    or    a    postcard,    mentioning    Stead's.   125. 
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RAMEY'S  MEDICATOR 

Cures  Catarrh,  Catarrhal 
Deafness,  Headache,  Neu- 
ralgia, Coughs,  Colds,  Bron- 
chitis, Asthma,  Hay  Fever, 
etc.,   etc. 

Restores  the  .  sense  of 
taste  and  smell,  and  sweet- 
ens offensive  matter.  It 
thoroughly  cleanses,  soothes 
and    heals. 

There  are  thousaJids  of 
people  in  Australia  and  N.Z. 
who  have  derived  the  great- 
est benefit  from  Ramey's 
Medicator.  Become  one  of 
them. 

If  you  have  Catarrh  you 
have  forgotten  what  good 
health  is  like.  Ramey's 
Jledicator  immediately  gives 
a  feeling  of  brightness, 
energy,  good  spirits,  and 
good  health.  The  complete 
outfit   coats    10/-. 

ORDER  NOW.        USE  THIS   FORM. 

STAR    NOVELTY    CC, 

49  Elizabeth  St.,  Melbourne,  Vio> 
Please  send  Outfit,  containing  1  nickel- 
plated  Ramey  Medicator.  1  bottle  Inhalent. 
and  1  tin  Ointment  (four  months'  treat- 
ment), post  paid,  for  which  I  enolose  Ten 
Shillings, 

Name 


Address. 


Send    Money    Order   or    Postal    Note.       Cash 
must  be  sent  in   registered  letter  only. 


LIFE    SIZE  DOLL. 


Unbreakable  Zifl  high 

Baby's  Clothes  will  fit 
Dolly. 

Only   1/11. 

This  Doll  IS  an  exact  repro- 
dui.tionin  fast  colours  of  a 
hand  painted  French  crea- 
tion done  on  extra  heavy 
cloth  that  will  not  tear. 
Ihc  workmanship  and 
colour  effects  the  very 
finest.  Iht  doll  is  in- 
tended to  be  stuffed.  It  is 
a  model  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Rag  Doll  that 
Grandma  ustd  to  make, 
and  would  n\-ike  Grandma 
open  her  eves  in  wonder. 
Dollie  is  printed  wilb 
fair  bair  rosy  cbeeks, 
brown  eyes.  kid- 
colonred  body,  and 
stockings  black  shoes 
and  Mill  stand  alone. 
If  Man;ma  c;ai  give  one 
of  bahys outgrow  n  dresses 
that  her  Iiti;e  daughter  can 
put  on  and  off,  button  and 
unbutton  to  her  heart's 
desire,  the  Life-size  Doll 
will  live  in  that  child's 
memory  long  after  child- 
hood's d.Tvs  are  past. 

Price  Is  lid.  postage 
3d  ex  ra.  Three  for 
6s.  3d  Six  for  lis. 
post  free.  Extra  Quality 
2s  6d.  post  iree.  Naujc 
p;'rer  wlien  wiitmg 

UNIVERSAL 
SUPPLY    CO., 

460  CFCFGE  SIRfcM 
SYPNFY.    N.S  V 


Van  Houten^s 
Cocoa 


Best  and  Goes  Farthest. 


WEAVES 

Starchless 

MilK    rood 


Oldest  and  Still  the  Best. 


i'bank   you   tor   uieuiioiuDK  Uiead  ■   heview   when    writing    lo   adxertiseis 
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HISTORY    AS    IT    IS    WRITTEN. 


I    wonder    how    many    people   have 
learned     to    know    the    story    of   their 
own  land  by  reading  and  studying  full 
and     complete    Jiistories?       Not     very 
numerous,  I  trow,  are  those  who  do  this 
systematically,  and  yet  in  some  mysteri- 
ous  way    most     people   certainly    have 
acquired    a  working   knowledge   of   its 
annals.     Looking  back,  what  is  it  that 
we   remember    of    the    great    men    and 
women  of  past  ages?     Is  it  the  date  on 
which  they  were  born,  the  day  they  died, 
or  what  they  did  or  stood  for?     Some- 
times, perhaps,  but  usually  we  associate 
them  with  some  story,  some  poem,  some 
brilliant  essay.     Why  is  it  that  of  all 
the  bloody  battles  of  the  Crimean  war 
that    of    Balaclava    thrills    us     most  :^ 
Tennyson's     "  Charge     of     the     Light 
Brigade "    has    written    the    Crimea    in- 
delibly  in  our  memories.     We  associate 
that  ghastly  struggle  far  more  with  the 
name  of  Florence  Nightingale  than  with 
that  of  Raglan,  the  British  commander, 
for  the  appealing  story  of  the  "  Lady 
With  the  Lamp,"  has  been  read  every- 
where throughout  the  English-speaking 
world.     In  England,  at  any  rate,  Henty 
did  more  to  visualise  historical  happen- 
ings   to     the     rising     generation     than 
Froude,  or  Green,  or  Macaulay. 

When  Trafalgar  is  mentioned  how 
many  remember  that  the  battle  was 
fought  in  1805,  or  that  27  British  ships 
engaged  33  French  and  Spanish  vessels. 
Instead,  directly  the  name  is  heard  they 
see  the  famous  picture  showing  Nelson 
wounded  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the 
Victory.  When  we  recall  the  Armada,  it 
is  not  to  remember  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  defeated  in  1588,  or  that 
its  130  vessels  carried  30,000  men,  we 
see  rather  that  gathering  at  Plymouth, 
the  gallant  British  sea-dogs  playing 
bowls,  hear  Drake  telling  his  fellow-cap- 
tains that  they  have  time  to  finish  the 
game,  and  the  Spaniards,  too. 

To  the  vast  majority  Robin  Hood  is 
far  more  real  than  de  Montfort,  Hora- 
tius  than  Appius  Claudius,  the  Black 
Prince  than  Talbot.  Thousands  of  in- 
stances could  be  given  which  prove  that 
the  interesf:ing  story,  the  poem  and  the 


legend  dwell  in  the  memory  long  after 
dry  facts  are  forgotten.  Anyone,  there- 
fore, who  wishes  to  get  a  general  idea 
of  the  chief  happenings  in  his  own  and 
other  countries,  would  do  so  more  easily 
and  more  intimately  by  reading  tales 
about  outstanding  men  and  women,  or 
poems  of  great  events,  than  by  wading 
through  dry-as-dust  histories  and 
anthologies. 

Eva  March  Tappan,  who  has  written 
many  volumes  of  popular  history, 
realised  this  thoroughly,  and  has  spent 
three  years  searching  for  suitable 
material,  which  has  now  been  put  to- 
gether into  a  homogeneous  account  of 
the  world's  history.  To  do  this  at  all 
adequately  it  has  been  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  set  of  no  less  than  fourteen 
books.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
it  is  a  set  every  volume  of  which  will 
be  read  from  cover  to  cover.  No  one, 
perusing  the  pages  of  this  book,  but 
will  obtain  a  far  better  idea  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  nations  than  he  had  before. 
The  selections,  which  comprise  the  best 
prose  literature,  the  most  inspiring 
poetry,  are  well  illustrated,  the  editor 
holding  that  the  most  striking  examples 
of  historical  painting,  each  interesting 
and  instructive  in  itself,  constitute  as  a 
whole  an  illuminating  review  of  the  most 
important  events  of  the  world's  history. 
Art  in  this  series  is  relied  upon  to  fur- 
nish its  quota  of  material  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  literature. 

The  selections  are  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and  under  geographical 
divisions,  so  that  the  reader  may  easily 
turn  to  that  nation  or  that  epoch  he 
requires.  For  instance,  just  now  the 
volum.e  devoted  to  Russia,  Austria,  the 
Balkans,  and  Turkey,  is  of  special  in- 
terest. Turning  to  that  part  of  it  deal- 
ing with  Turkey,  we  find  it  divided  into 
Ave  sections — (i)  To  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, (2)  Turkey  at  the  height  of 
her  power,  (3)  "  The  Sick  Man  of 
Europe,"  (4)  Turkish  stories,  (5)  stories 
of  Turkish  Life  and  Custom.  The  writ- 
ings of  Edward  Gibbon,  Maurus  Jokai, 
Longfellow,  Lamartine,  Lady  Montagu, 
McCullagh,  Yoi-gaki,  and  others  printed 
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in  the  different  sections  give  a  wonder- 
fully good  idea  of  the  history  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  its  rise  and  its  fall. 

Of  i^eculiar  value  just  now,  too,  is 
that  part  of  this  particular  volume 
which  tells  of  the  Polish  struggle  for 
liberty,  and  of  the  partition  of  that  ill- 
fated  country. 

For  reference  purposes  the  most  valu- 
able volume  of  all  is  the  fourteenth,  an 
"  Outline  of  L'niversal  History."  It 
gives  in  brief  the  important  events  and 
the  names  of  rulers  and  leaders,  with 
dates,  from  the  earliest  time  down  to 
the  date  of  publication.  It  also  contains 
a    general    index    of    all    the    famous 


characters  and  events  mentioned  in  the 
selections  and  alphabetical  indices  of 
the  titles  and  authors. 

The  reader  of  these  volumes  may 
wander  from  country  to  country  purely 
for  amusement,  he  may  make  a  study  of 
his  reading  if  he  will,  and  compare  the 
customs,  the  heroes,  the  achievements 
and  the  ideals  of  the  various  lands. 
Those  who  have  taken  but  little  in- 
terest in  history  hitherto  will  find  them- 
selves fascinated  by  the  story  of  the 
world  "  Forever  Old,  Yet  Forever  New," 
which  is  unfolded  by  these  great  authors 
and  artists  in  the  fourteen  volumes  of 
"The  World's  Story"  (Lothian.  Mel- 
bourne.) 


THE  OVERSEAS  FUND  (from  p.  976). 

"  The  money  you  raise  here  is  likely 
to  be  all  ear-marked  for  Australian 
units,  I  am  afraid." 

"  I  don't  think  so  at  all.  In  fact,  al- 
though I  have  been  here  but  a  few 
days,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  Im- 
perial attitude  you  Australians  take  up. 
Some  folks  will  no  doubt  insist  on  the 
tobacco  they  pay  for  going  to  your  own 
troops,  but  the  majority,  I  am  con- 
vinced, will  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
it  go  to  any  Imperial  soldier  who  is  in 
want  of  it.  Everyone  I  have  yet  met 
fully  realises  that  our  troops  in  Flan- 
ders, in  Mesopotamia,  in  Serbia,  are 
fighting  for  Australia  just  as  surely  as 
are  the  valiant  Anzac  forces  in  Galli- 
poli.  Every  man  is  for  the  Empire 
now,  not  for  Australia,  or  New  Zea- 
land, or  Canada,  or  Great  Britain  alone, 
but  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  What 
does  it  matter,  then,  whether  what  is 
given  here  goes  to  English,  or  Scotch, 
or  W^elsh,  or  Irish,  or  Australians,  or 
New  Zealanders,  or  Canadians  ?  The 
money  subscribed  to  the  fund  in  Eng- 
land, and  Canada,  and  Hong  Kong, 
and  Ceylon  has  bought  tobacco  for 
Australians  on  Gallipoli,  just  as  often 
as  it  has  bought  cigarettes  for  the  Bri- 
tish army  in  Flanders,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian contributions  will,  for  the  most 
part,  be  used  Imperially,  too,  so  as  to 
foster  that  feeling  of  Imperial  unity 
and  friendship  which  was  the  underly- 
ing motive  for  starting  the  Overseas 
Tobacco  Fund." 


CATECHISM  (from  p.  982). 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  the  Germans  can  turn  out 
one  Zeppelin  a  fortnight? 

A. — Apparently  it  is.  -The  great 
works  at  Friedrichshafen  on  the  lake 
of  Constance,  now  employ  2000  skilled 
mechanics.  The  ships  are,  however, 
only  assembled  there.  The  parts  are 
made  at  great  works  in  Potsdam,  and 
in  various  other  factories  throughout  the 
country.  Until  March  31,  one  was 
turned  out  every  three  weeks.  This 
means  that  the  Germans  added  twelve 
new  ships  between  August  and  April. 
Since  then  they  have  added  one  every 
two  weeks,  making  sixteen  more.  As 
they  had  eleven  in  commission  when  the 
war  started,  this  makes  a  total  of  39 
Zeppelins  in  all.  The  newest  type  can 
carry  two  tons  of  explosives,  and  have 
two  quick-hring  guns  mounted  on  top 
of  the  envelope. 

Q. — But  many  of  the  airships  have  been  lost? 

A. — Up  till  September  15,  seven- 
teen Zeppelins  and  10  Parsevals  had 
been  lost.  Of  the  crews,  126  had  been 
killed,  138  had  been  taken  prisoners, 
and  27  had  been  interned. 

Q.— What  is  the  crew  of  a  Zeppelin? 

A. — A  naval  Zepp.  carries  a  crew  of 
16  men,  a  military  Zepp.  one  of  12,  and 
a  Parseval  one  of  6. 
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There's  a  LIFE-SAVING  POWER  about 

HEARNE'S 
BroncHitis  Cure 

That  maKes  it  NECESSARY  in  ACUTE  Cases. 

One  Dose  of  this  Wonderful  Remedy  will  very  often  prove 
sufficient  tf  taKen  ot  the  commencement  of  a  Cold;  but  the 
class  of  case  that  HEARNE'S  fairly  REVELS  IN  is  one  that 
the  ORDINARY  remedies  have  failed  to  maKe  any  im- 
pression upon.  Herein  lies  the  REAL  VALUE  of  HEARNE'S 
BRONCHITIS  CURE— a  Medicine  that  can  be  given  with 
PERFECT  SAFETY  and  the  UTMOST  CONFIDENCE  to  the 
YOUNGEST  CHILDREN  and  very  AGED  SUFFERERS,  as  it 
does  NOT  contain,  and  has  NEVER  contained 
any  poison  or  harmful  drugs. 

For  COUGHS.  CROUP, 
COLDS  on  tKe  CHEST. 
WEAR   LUNGS. 


Thank   you   for  mentioning  Stead's  Review   when    writingr   to   advertisers. 
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GUARANTEED    BY    THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    VICTORIA. 

ESTABLISHED    1841. 


COMMISSIONERS : 
Sir   GEORGE    TURNER,    P.C,    K.C.M.G.,    Chairman. 
W.  BELL  JACKSON,  Esq.  Major-General  J.   W.   McCAY,    C.B. 

W.  G.  McBEATH.  Esq..  J.P.  G.   ANGUS  YOUNG,  Esq. 

INSPBCTOR-GENBK  AL : 
GEORGE   E.    EMERY,  J.P. 


Summary    of  Annual    Report 

For   Year   Ended   30th   June,    1915. 

Savings    Bank    Department. 

Number  of    Offioers   on  the   Staff    (including    140    absent  with  Expeditionary  Forces 638 

Number  of  Branches  under  Managers 128  (increase      5) 

Number  of   Agencies 334  (increase    12) 

Arrangements    have   been   made    to    enable    depositors     on     active     service     to    draw     money     ON 

DEMAND   at    the    Agent-General's    Office    in    London,    or    the    Anglo-Egyptian    Bank    in    Cairo. 

Alexandria,   and  Malta. 
Total  amount  at  credit  of  depositors   (including  £159,426/12/10  redeemable  stock)      £25,044,029    6    9 

Increase  for  the  year . .  1,662,333    0    2 

Total  number  of  depositors'   accounts      . .     721,936 

Increase    for    the   year 16,907 

Interest   credited   to   depositors 729,194    3    7 

Net  Profit  for  the  year  of  the  Savings  Bank  Department  (after  writing  £15,700  off 

Bank   premises) 35,102  13    0 

Reserve  Fund  of  the  Savings  Bank  Department 500,000    0    0 

The  Funds   are  invested    as   follows  :  — 

Cash   and   Bank   Deposit   Receipts 4,758,572  19  1 

Mortgage    Securities 2,195,306    5  6 

Bank   Premises 340,000    0  0 

Government   Stock    Debentures    and    Bonds 13,880,427    9  2 

Board   of   Works,  Municipal,   and   Credit  Foncier    Debentures 4,455,808  17  8 


Total    funds £25,630,115  11    5 


NOTE. — The  Rate  of    Interest   Payable   on    Deposits  is:  — 

3J  per  cent,  on  sums  up  to   £350;   and  a'30 

3i   on   deposit   stock    (fixed    deposits)  up  to  £l,OtK). 

Credit    Foncier    Department. 

This  Department  issues  debentures   at  4  per  cent.,  and  with  the  proceeds  makes  advances  on 
the   security  of   farms,    houses,    and   shops. 

The  total  amount  of  advances  during  the  year  was  as  follows : — 

On   Farm  Securities £223,725 

On    Houses    and    Shops £467,530 

The   total    number    and    amount  of    loans   current  on  30th  June  were  as   follows:  — 

3,622    Farms   Securities  for £1,783,042  15    6 

7,046    House   and   Shop   Securities  for 1,941,716  12    6 

Total       ■ 

Number  10,668  Total  amount £3,724.759    8    0 


Net  Profit  for  the  year  on  the  business  of  the  Credit  Foncier  Department        £10,101  14    0 
Reserve  Fund  of  the  Credit  Foncier   Department 112,410  19  11 

GEORGE    E.    EMERY, 
3rd   November,   1915  Inspector-General. 

HEAD    OFFICE  :    ELIZABETH    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 


At  the  present  time  the  freight  ques- 
tion is  bound  up  inextricably  with  all 
sections  of  commerce.  In  many  direc- 
tions the  only  barrier  to  an  extensive 
trade  turnover  in  Victoria  is  the  short- 
age of  stocks  of  many  popular  lines 
which  cannot  be  purchased  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Although  urgent  appeals 
have  been  sent  oversea  for  replenish- 
ments, the  response  from  the  other  side 
is  decidedly  discouraging.  In  many 
cases  orders  are  unfulfilled,  and  even 
when  supplies  are  made  available  there 
is  then  the  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty of  being  able  to  obtain  freight- 
age. The  scarcity  of  bottoms  is  so  pro- 
nounced that  manufacturers  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  will  not  entertain 
orders  which  specify  any  date  for  ship- 
ment. 

A  2000  PER  CENT.  INCREASE 
Although  values  for  all  oversea  lines 
have  undergone  expansion,  a  specially 
notable  instance  rs  provided  in  the  case 
of  wire  netting.  Some  sizes  of  this  al- 
most indispensable  commodity  have 
advanced  in  price  by  about  lOO  per 
cent.,  but  that  increase  is  of  almost  in- 
finitesimal proportions  when  compared 
with  rates  for  certain  lines  of  chemi- 
cals, which  have  appreciated  upwards 
of  2000  per  cent.  !  Under  the  circum- 
stances above  alluded  to  the  main  con- 
cern of  merchants  is  to  conserve  their 
holdings  rather  than  to  find  an  outlet 
for  their  goods.  Usually  the  month  of 
November  is  the  busiest  of  the  year 
amongst  distributing  houses,  but  there 
have  been,  of  course,  many  unfavour- 
able conditions  militating  in  an  adverse 
manner  this  year  on  commerce. 

THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

The  building  trade  is  almost  non- 
existent, and  with  very  dear  money  al- 
ready in  view,  conditions  in  this  branch 
of  industry  are  not  likely  to  improve 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

This  state  of  affairs  cannot  but  re- 
flect itself  detrimentally  upon  trading 


circles,  but  a  most  surprising  feature 
has  been  the  steady  demand  for  oils 
and  colours,  and  painters'  requisites 
generally,  renovating  work  evidently 
being  plentiful.  Enquiries  from  rural 
districts  with  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  harvesting  requisites,  have  been  of  a 
discouraging  nature,  but  the  uncertainty 
which  prevailed  for  some  time  with  re- 
gard to  the  disposition  of  the  harvest 
had  doubtless  a  depressing  effect  upon 
country  orders. 

TRADE  BUOYANCY. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  an  im- 
petus is  given  to  trade  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  military  and  naval  authori- 
ties, those  interested  in  the  distribution 
of  softgoods  would  be  faring  rather 
badly  in  comparison  with  recent  years, 
but  the  activity  engendered  by  the  or- 
ders mentioned,  more  than  counteracts 
the  quietness  prevailing  in  other  direc- 
tions. Whilst  the  prospect  of  further 
heavy  taxation  and  the  insistence  of  the 
demand  for  economy  must  reflect  un- 
favourably upon  the  spending  powers 
of  the  community,  the  garnering  of  a 
record  harvest  and  the  consequent  lower- 
ing of  the  prices  of  many  necessaries 
of  life  must  prove  an  important  factor 
in  helping  to  create  trade  buoyancy. 

JAM  FOR  BUTTER. 
If  instances  were  needed  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  average  Australian 
to  almost  any  set  of  circumstances,  one 
need  only  peruse  the  latest  financial 
statements  of  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant jam-making  concern.  The  dairy 
farmers'  extremity,  occasioned  by  the  re- 
cent drought,  has  proved  to  be  the  jam 
manufacturers'  opportunity,  and  has 
incidentally  established  the  fact  that  if 
the  people  cannot  have  butter  they  will 
eat  jam!  One  evidence  is  afforded  in 
the  balance-sheet  of  Henry  Jones  Co- 
operative Ltd.,  covering  the  year  ended 
iith  November.  The  document  dis- 
closes net  revenue  for  investments, 
which  amounts  to  ^^67,342,  the  total  re- 
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presenting-,  on  comparison  with  the  sum 
shown  twelve  months  earlier,  a  gain  of 
;^656o.  The  improvement  is  attributed 
by  the  directors  to  substantiall)-  in- 
creased earnings  by  subsidiary  com- 
panies, resulting  from  scarcity  and  high 
prices  of  butter,  the  consumption  of 
jam  being  20  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
any  previous  year.  Another  company 
depending  upon  dietetic  fancies  of  the 
man  (or  the  child)  in  the  street  for  its 
success — the  Bacchus  Marsh  Concen- 
trated Milk  Co.  Ltd. — has  apparently 
suffered  very  little,  if  at  all,  through 
the  effects  of  the  drought.  The  direc- 
tors recentl}'  decided  to  issue  19,563  of 
the  unissued  shares  in  the  company, 
offering  them  to  members  m  proportion 
to  their  holdings.  The  shares  were 
issued  at  par  (20/-),  and  were  payable 
2/6  per  share  on  application,  ranking 
with  all  previously  issued  shares  for 
dividends  as  though  paid  up  in  full. 

THE   PEOPLE'S    SAVINGS. 

Of  more  than  ordinary  importance 
at  the  present  juncture  are  the  official 
statistics  with  reference  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  .States  Savings  Banks  of 
all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth 
during  October.  The  deposits  received 
amounted  to  ^^4,808, 500,  the  with- 
drawals aggregating  £/^,6/g,02/,  indi- 
cating an  excess  of  deposits  of 
;^i 29,473.  The  total  amount  at  credit 
of  2,018,223  depositors  on  October  31 
was  ;!^8 2,768,05 8. 

It  is  a  fully  warranted  boast  on  the 
part  of  the  X'ictorian  State  Savings 
Bank  that  it  has,  in  these  days  of  keen 
rivalry,  more  than  held  its  own.  Proof 
of  this  fact  is  derivable  from  the  re- 
])ort  of  the  institution  for  the  year 
ended  30th  June.  At  that  date,  there 
were  on  the  books  no  fewer  than  721,936 
depositors,  whose  accounts  were  in  cre- 
dit to  the  amount  of  ;^2 5,044,029.  The 
gain  in  the  former  total,  for  the  twelve 
months,  was  i^  16,907,  and  in  the  latter 
i^i, 662,333.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  period  dealt  with  included  the 
first  "  spasm  "of  the  war,  a  time  which 
was  extremely  trying  for  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  thrift, 
the  record  is  the  more  noteworthy.  On 
an    average,    excluding    accounts     de- 


scribed as  inoperatiNe,  there  was  a  credit 
of  i,45  IS.  I  id.  per  depositor.  The  ad- 
dition to  accounts  by  payment  of  in- 
terest during  the  year  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  ^^725,070,  being  at  the 
rate  of  3^  per  cent,  on  the  first  £iOO, 
and  at  3  per  cent,  on  the  balance,  up 
to  £3  SO-  Deposit  stock-holders  num- 
bered 620,  who  had  ^'159,426  at  credit. 
After  writing  ;^i 7,500  off  premises,  the 
bank  had  ;^'35,i03  to  the  good  on  its 
operations  for  the  year,  as  against 
;^26,6i6  in  1914,  and  ;:fi2,379  in  1913. 
Gross  profits  represented  £t,  i'2s.  6d. 
and  three-fifths  per  cent.,  and  expenses 
of  management,  9s.  4d.  per  cent.,  the 
margin  for  contingencies  equalling  4s. 
4-|d.  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  3s.  8d. 
and  nine-tenths  per  cent,  in  191 4.  In 
the  Credit  Foncier  department,  loans 
current  at  the  date  of  the  balance-sheet 
were  i^  1,7 83, 043  on  farm  properties, 
and  ;^ 1, 94 1,7 1 7  on  house  and  shop 
securities.  In  this  branch,  the  profit 
cleared  was  ;^io,i02. 

A  FLUTTER   IN  TALLOW. 
As  a  rule  very  little  interest   is  dis- 
played   by  the   average   reader    of    the 
daily    press  in   the    commercial    cables 
whic-h  appear  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
But,  during  the  war  at  any  rate,  there 
is  likely  to  be  much  in  those  messages 
to  absorb  the  attention  of  persons  out- 
side   the    circles    particularly-    affected. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  advices  have 
been  received  of  excitement  in  the  Lon- 
don   tallow   market,    and  values    under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  demand  have 
soared  to  very  high  levels.    At  the  time 
of  writing,  Australasian  fine  mutton  tal- 
low had  realised  52  '9  per  cwt.    Previous 
to   November,    when    a    substantial    up- 
ward movement  commenced,  high  rates 
were  recorded  in  February  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  when  44/6  per  cwt.  was  paid. 
In  1912,  when  the  price  was  40/9;  and 
in    1910,    when    41/6  was    obtained    by 
sellers.     It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Australia  is  ine  largest  exporter  of  tal- 
low   to    Great    Britain,    the    following 
comparison     indicating    the    quantities 
imported  b\'  the  United   Kingdom   for 
the  nine  months  ended    September   30, 
and  during  the  corresponding  period  in 
1914  and  1913  :  — 
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AGGREGATE     BALANCE     SHEET 

OF    THE 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  30th  September,  1915. 


LIABILITIES. 

ASSETS. 

J^otes     iu     circula- 

Coin,   bullion,    and 

tion  £369,481     0     0 

cash    balances  .  .  £10,543,750 

6 

9 

D  8  p  o  8  i  t  8,      ac- 

Australian       Com- 

crued       interest. 

monwealth   notes 

9,411,623 

0 

0 

and   rebate  .  .     .  .     40,202,977  18     6 

Fiji       Government 

CAn   K-TO   /ICO 

18 

6 

notes 

Notes       of       other 

8,442 

0 

0 

Bills  payable  and  other  liabilities 

(which  in'Clude  reserves  held  for 

banks   

5.423 

10 

0 

doubtful    debts    and    amounts    at 

Money      at      short 

credit     of     investments     fluctua- 

call    in    London 

1,220,000 

0 

0 

tion      account,     oflficers'      fidelity 

Investments — 

guarantee    and    provident    fund. 

British         and 

the  Buckland  fund,  and  amounts 

Colonial         Go- 

due to  other  banks) 

9,729,074 

3 

8 

vernment        se- 

Paid-up capital    . .       3,500,000    0     0 

curities 

5,029,758 

17 

0 

Reserve    Fund       ^  .       2,550.000     0     0 

Muu  cipal        and 

Profit      and       loss. 

other        securi- 

£336,065/10/a; 

ties        

431.000 

0 

0 

less       interim 

Due        by        other 

dividend       to 

Banks      

198,010 

2 

0 

30th    June,    1915, 

Bills          receivable 

£87,500      248,565  10     8 

in     London     and 



6,298,565 

10 

8 

remittances        iu 

transit      

3,192,326 

3 

5 
Ji>.7.n  nan  i^.^-? 

£fift  find  nqs 

1'' 

in 

19 

9 

Contingent  Liabilities- 

Bills     discounted     and     loans 

and 

Outstanding  credits,  as  per  contra 

1,151,169 

13 

2 

advances    to   customers    .  . 

. .     25,734,754 

13 

8 

Bank  premises   .  .    .  . 

825,000 

0 

0 

£56,600,098 

12 

10 

Liabilities       of       customers. 

and 

others    on    letters 

of    credi 

t. 

as 

per  contra  

1,151,169 

13 

2 

£57,751.268 

6 

0 

£57,751,268 

6 

0 

Dr. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS,  30tb  September,  1915. 


Cr. 


To  interim  dividend  for  quarter 
ended  30th  June,  1915.  at  10  per 
cent,  per  annum,  paid  in  terms 
of  Clause  CV.  of  Deed  of  Settle- 
ment     

Balance  proposed  to  be  dealt  with 
as  follows :  — 

To  quarter's  divi- 
dend to  30th 
Sept.,  1915.  at 
the  rate  of  10 
per  cent.  per 
annum      £87.500    0     0 

To  augmentation  of 

the  Reserve  Fund  50,000     0    0 

To  balance  car- 
ried  forward  111,065  10     8 


£87,500     0     0 


248,565  10     8 
£336,065  10     8 


By  amount  from  last  account 
By  balance  of  half-year's  profits 
after  deducting  rebate  on  cur- 
rent liills,  interest  on  deposits, 
paying  note  and  other  taxes, 
reducing  valuation  of  bank  pre- 
mises, providing  for  bad  and 
doubtful  debts,  and  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  investment 
securities;  and  including  re- 
coveries from  debts  previously 
written  off  as  bad 


£105,135  14     6 


230.929  16     2 


£336,065  10     8 


Or. 


RESERVE  FUND,  30th  September,  1915. 


Cr. 


To  balance £2.600,000 

(Of  which  £750,000  is  invested 
in  British  Government  Securi- 
ties, and  £500,000  in  those  of 
States  where  we  are  repre- 
sented—in all.  £1.250.000.  The 
balance  is  employed  in  the 
business  of   the  Bank.) 


0     0 


By 

By 


balance £2,550.000     0 

amount   from    Profit   and    Loss  50.000     0 


£2.600.000    0     0 


£2,600,000    0     0       By    balance £2.600,000    0    0 


J.   RUSSELL  FRENCH,   General  Manager. 
W.    E.    SOUTHERDEN.    Chief   Accountant. 
Audited,  18th  November.  1915 


HARRINGTON   PAT;MER.  1 


S.  E.  LAIDLEY, 


J 


Auditors. 
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COMMONWEALTH       J£m^^     OF    AUSTRALIA 


£10,000,000  4^  per  cent.  WAR  LOAN,  1925 

PRICE    OF    ISSUE,    PAR. 

THE  LOAN  IS  TO  BE  UTILISED  FOR  WAR  PURPOSES  ONLY,  and  will  take  the  form  ot 
either  INSCRIBED  STOCK  or  TREASURY  BONDS,  ai  option  ot  Subscriber 

Both  CAPITAL  and  INTEREST  will  be  a  CHARGE  on  the  CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE  oJ 
the  COMMONWKALTH. 

BONDS  and  TRANSFERS  FREE  of  COMMONWEALTH  or  STATE  STAMP  DUTY  and 
IxNTEREST  FREE  OF  INCOME  TAX 

STOCKS  or  BONDS  will  be  accepted  at  PAR  in  pavnient  of  Commonwealth  PROBATE  and 
SUCCESSION   DUTY.       The  stock  is  an  authorised  TRUSTKK  INVESTMENT 

TREASURY     BONDS    issued    in    deiiominations     of    £10,     £100,    £500,    and    £1,000,    or 
STOCK   INSCRIBED  in  amovints  of  £100  and  multiples  of  £10  over  £100. 
REPAYABLE    AT   PAR  ON    15tii    DIXEMKER,    1925. 

INTEREST  PAYABLE  HALF  YEARI-Y.  A  FILL  HALF-YEAR'S  INTEREST  WILL  BE 
PAYABLE  ON  15th  JUNE,  1916. 

INSTALMENTS  payable  as  follows  :— 

£10  per  cent,  on  application         £15  per  cent  on  29th  February,  1916.         JE20  per  cent,  on 
31st  March,  191{i.        £25  per  cent  on  2Sth  April,  1916.        £30  per  cent,  on  3l8t  May,  1916. 

ANY  OR  ALL  OF  THE  INSTALMENTS  MAY  BE  PREPAID 

APPLICATIONS  must  be  accompanied  bv  a  DEPOSIT  OF  £10  PER  CENT  ,  and  will  be  received 
at  any   Branch   of  the  COMMONWEALTH  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,   or  may   be  forwarded  throug-h 
Head  Offices  and   Branches  of  ANY  BANK,  STATE  SAVINGS  BANK,  or  any  member  of  a  recognised 
STOCK  EXCHANGE,  or  any  POST  OFFICE  where  Money  Order  Business  is  conducted. 
I.N'STALMKNTS  pavable  throiiffh  the  same  sources. 

PROSPECTUS  and  APPLICATION  FORMS  MAY  HE  OBTAINED  FROM  ANY  BANK,  STATE 
SAVINGS  BANK,  or  POST-OFFICE  as  above.  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  CLOSES  31st  JANUARY,  1916, 
COMMONWEALTH  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA.  1st  December.  1915. 


AND 


THE  EQUITY  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS, 

AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY.  £100.000  ;  GUARANTEE  FUND,  £10.000. 

BO.-^RD  OF  DIRECTORS— Edward  Fanning,  Esq.,  Chair 
man;    Sir  Wm.  H.   Irvine,  K.C.,  M.P.  ;    Hon.   Donalo 
Mackinnon,      M.L.A.  ;      R.      G.     M'Cutcheon,     Esq 
M.L.A.  ;  Stewart  McArthur,  Esq.,  K.C. 

Registered  Office  :    No.  85  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliamem 
to  perform  all  classes  of  trustee  business. 

JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 

C.  T.  MARTIN.  Assistant  Manager. 


I  My  Magazine  "Investing  for  Profit"  I 


I 

I 
I 

I 

B 
I 


for  Six  Months 


I 


Send  me  your  name  and  address  right  NOW  and 
I  will  send  yon  InvestlnB  for  Profit  magazine  H 
absolutely  free  for  six  months.  It  tells  bow  to  H 
get  utmost  earnings  from  your  money— how  to  tell  ™ 
go^d  investments — how  to  pick  the  most  profitable  of  ^ 
sound  investments.  It  reveals  how  bankers  and  capitalists  H 
make  £200  grow  to  £4500— in  fact  gives  3;ou  the  ^ 
vital  investing  information  that  should  enable  you  to 
make  your  money  (<raw  proportionately.  I  have 
decided  this  month  to  give  500  six-month  subscriptions  to 
Investina  'or  Profit  FREE.     Everv  copv  is 

WORTH  AT  LEAST  £2 

tn  every  investor — perhaps  a  fortune.  Send  your  name  and 
address  now.  mention  this  paper  and  get  a  Free  intn- 
diictory  subscription.  Conditions  may  prevent  repeatini: 
this  offer.  Better  take  it  novp.  You'll  be  willing  to  pay 
5d  a  copy  after  vou  have  read  it  six  months. 

H.  L.  BARBER,  Pub..  R453,  30  W,  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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THE 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE 

Insurance    Company    Limited. 


Directors  : 


V.  J.  Saddler  (Chairman). 
Hon.  Agar  Wynne. 


W.   M.  Hyndman. 
Jas.  H.  Riley. 


fIHE 

ACCIDENT 

EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY 
flDELITY  GUARANTEE 
PLATE-GLASS  BREAKAGE 
MARINE 
BURGLARY      - 
LIVE  STOCK   - 
CUSTOMS  BONDS 


Principal  Office 


INSURANCE 


60  Market  St.,  Melbourne. 

Brmocbe*  in  all  the  States. 

W.  TUCKER, 

Qeneral  Manager. 


HILDYARD     PATENT    STEEL- 
WHEELED    WAGONS. 

Used  aU  over  AustralU.    Wool  Wagon*.  Farm  Wagoni. 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagoni.      Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.    Prompt  delivery. 

Send  tor  Catmlogue  to-day, 

HILDYARD     WAQON     WORKS. 

KENSINQTON,  MELBOURNE. 


Tbank  you  for  mentioning  *t«ad'8  Review   when   writing   to  advertisers. 
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From 

Australia 

New    Zealand 
Other   countries. 


igi3.  IQU-  IQI5- 

cwt.    cwt.  cwt. 

608,48-;  710,046  720,171 

401,216  417,821  431,816 

530,613  248,073  325,646 


1,540,312  i,375,Q4o  1,486,633 


During  the  month  of  September, 
however,  Australia  exported  only  26,723 
cwt.,  as  against  1 16,686  cwt.  in  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  New  Zealand's  figures  being 
52,679  cwt.  and  41,415  cwt.  respectively. 
It  IS  known  that  attempts  have  been  made 
in  Great  Britain  to  induce  the  authori- 
ties to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  tal- 
low. All  "  fatty  "  products  are  said  to 
be  realising  fabulous  prices  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  the  movement  to  pre- 
vent supplies  going  abroad  tends  to 
lend  credence  to  the  suspicion  that 
buyers  from  neutral  countries  are  opera- 
ting on  the  London  market  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  ultimately  transfer 
their  purchases  to  enemy  countries. 

AUSTRALIA'S  BANK  DEPOSITS. 

The  enormous  resources  of  Australia, 
as  represented  in  hard  cash  only,  are 
indicated  in  telling  manner  by  the  latest 
statement  of  the  averages  of  the  banks 
for  the  third  quarter  of  the  current 
year.  The  amount  set  down  as  de- 
posits is  no  less  than  ;^i6i, 393,61 3, 
which  is  an  increase  of  ;^9,i  78,593  on 
the  figures  for  the  corresponding  term 
of  1914.  The  advances  made  by  the 
banks  are  shown  as  amounting  to 
^122,716,047,  which  compares  with 
;^i 23,07 1,65 1,  a  movement  for  which 
the  recent  unprecedented  drought  is 
mainly  responsible,  rather  than  the  war. 
In  coin  and  bullion  in  the  banks'  cof- 
fers at  the  close  of  the  period  under 
review,  there  was  £31,013,525,  or 
;£'3,984,669  less  than  the  sum  men- 
tioned twelve  months  back.  The  ex- 
pansion in  the  total  of  Australian  notes 
outstanding,  that  is,  of  course,  held  by 
the  institutions,  was  i^i 8,875, 122,  the 
aggregate  being  ^^24,61 2,774,  as  against 
£Sy737>^S^-  Under  the  arrangement 
with  the  Government  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, a  large  proportion  of  the  note 
holdings  is  merely  held  by  the  banks 
against  gold  advanced,  and  this  portion 


of  the  issue  is  not  redeemable  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  It  will  then,  how- 
e\er,  represent  an  item  which  will  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  Treasury, 
and  will  not  at  all  ease  the  situation  for 
the  authorities. 

The  directors  and  shareholders  of  the 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  favourable  bal- 
ance-sheet, covering  operations  for  the 
six  months  ended  September  30th  last. 
The  net  profit  of  ;£"230,930,  although 
£1 5,394  less  than  that  earned  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  was,  in  view  of  the  preva- 
lent circumstances,  a  satisfactory  one, 
and  enabled  the  directors  out  of  an 
available  sum  of  ^^336,065,  to  declare 
the  usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10 
l^er  cent,  per  annum,  a  quarter  of  which 
was  paid  in  August  last.  The  reserve 
fund  has  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
i^5O,0O0,  and  the  sum  of  iJ"ii  1,065  has 
been  carried  forward.  Deposits  are 
nearly  ^^3, 500,000  higher  than  those 
recorded  twelve  months  earlier,  the  in- 
crease in  the  six  months  under  review 
being  approximately  ;^i, 500,000.  Ad- 
\-ances  have,  however,  undergone  con- 
traction to  the  extent  of  i^i, 473,000.  A 
comparison   is  subjoined:  — 

Net 
Deposits.       Advances.      Profits. 
Sept.  £  £  £ 

1913  ••■     34,001,865       25,386,628       251,852 

1914  •••     3^,722,127       27,207,838       246,324 

1915  ...     40,202,978       25,734,764       230,929 

The  liquid  assets,  set  down  at 
£■30,040,334,  are  greater  by  ^^"8,260,345  ; 
Commonwealth  notes  are  higher  by 
£'7,879,000,  but  coin  is  less  by 
£^2, 284,000.  Principal  items  of  the 
balance-sheet  are  given  in  comparative 
form  hereunder  :  — 

Sept.,  Sept.,  Sept., 

1913.  '  1914.  1915. 

Capital  ...  3,500,000  3.500,000  3,500,000 

Reserves  2,250,000  2,450,000  2,550,000 

Liquid 

Assets  20,363,573  21,779,989  30,040,334 

Bank  Pre- 
mise 5  775,000  795,000  825,000 

The  bank  has  now  344  branches  and 
agencies. 
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ANTHONY  HORDERNS'  for  the 

White  Sewing  Machines. 


World  Renowned.       Light  Running. 


There  is  no  better  Machine  made  than  the  World- 
Renowned  WHITE,  which  combines  simplicitj, 
quality  and  economy  with  faithful  construction  and 
elegant  finish,  and  embraces  all  that  stands  for 
efficiency  in  Sewing  Machines. 

Buy    the    WHITE- 

To  turn  out  more  and  better  sewing  with  less  labour. 

For  its  light  running,   easy  sewing  qualities. 

For  its  fine  mechanical  adjustment. 

For  its  beauty  of  construction  and  durability. 

For  its  incomparable  labour-saving  deTices,  which 
are  exclusively  WHITE.  For  example,  its  tension 
indicator,    etc. 

For  its  attachments  and  improved  features,  which 
enable  an  unfinished  piece  of  work  to  be  removed 
and  replaced  at  will. 


The  WHITE  Vibrating  Shuttle  Machines,  as 
illustrated,  are  elegantly  constructed,  fitted  with 
an  Automatic  Lift,  by  means  of  which  the 
simple  raising  of  the  cover  brings  the  head  of 
the  Machine  automatically  up  into  position 
ready  for  use.  Each  Machine  has  nickel-plated 
head  wheel,  hanging  centre  panel,  and  drawers 
at  each  side,  with  beautiful  swell  front  lurni- 
ture— the  most  actractive  style  yet  brought  out. 

All  WHITE  Machines  are  fitted  with  ball 
l)earings,  and  supplied  with  a  full  set  of  the 
latest  style  steel  attachments. 

No.     24V,     with     2     Drawers. 

£6    12s.    6d. 
No.     25V,     as     illustrated,    with     4 

Draw^ers,    £7. 
No.    27  V,     as     illustrated,     with     6 

Drawers,    £7    15s. 

Packing  for  the  Country,  2s.  6d.  extra. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Price  List  of 

SEWIS6    MACt1l\ES. 

Posted  FREE  on    request. 


Anthony   Hordern   &   Sons   Ltd., 

Only    Universal    Providers, 
NtW    P4L4CE    EMPORIIM,      jSf^      BRICKNEID    HILL,   SYDNEY. 


Thank   you   for  meiiiioniim  Stead's  Review   when   writing   to  advertiaera. 


